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INTRODUCTION 


THE DREAM BOOK OF DR. PHILIP RAVEN 

T he unexpected death of Dr. Philip Raven at Geneva in 
November 1930 was a very grave loss to the League of 
Nations Secretariat. Geneva lost a familiar figure — -the long 
bent back, the halting gait, the head quizzically on one side — and 
the world lost a stimulatingly aggressive mind. His incessant devoted 
work, his extraordinary mental vigour, were, as his obitumy notices 
testified, appreciated very highly by a world-wide following of dis- 
tinguished and capable admirers. The general public was suddenly 
made aware of him. 

It is rare that anyone outside the conventional areas of newspaper 
publicity produces so great a stir by dying; there were accounts of him 
in nearly every paper of importance from Oslo to New Zealand and 
from Buenos Aires to Japan — and the brief but admirable menioir by 
Sir Godfrey Cliffe gave the general reader a picture of an exceptionally 
simple, direct, devoted and energetic personality. There seems to 
have been only two extremely dissimilar photographs available for 
publication : an early one in which he looks like a blend of Shelley and 
Mr. Maxton, and a later one, a snapshot, in which he leans askew 
on his stick and talks to Lord Parmoor in the entrance hall of the 
assembly. One of his lank hands is held out in a characteristic 
illustrative gesture. 

Incessantly laborious though he was, he could nevertheless find 
time to assist in, share and master all the broader problems that 
exercised his colleagues, and now they' rushed forward with their 
gratitude. One noticeable thing in that posthumous eruption of 
publicity was the frequent acknowledgments of his aid and advice. 
Men were eager to testify to his importance and resentful at the public 
ignorance of his work. Three memorial volumes of his more important 
papers, reports, memoranda and addresses were arranged for and are 
still in course of publication. 

Personally,, although I was asked to do so in several quarters, 
and though I was known to have had the honour of his friendship, 
I made no contribution to that obituary chorus. My standing in the 
academic world did not justify my writing him a testimonial, but 
under normal circumstances that would not have deterred me from an 
attempt to sketch something of his odd personal ease and charm. T 
did not do so, however, because I found myself in a position of extra- 
ordinary embarrassment. His death was so unforeseen that we had 
embarked upon a very peculiar joint undertaking without making the 
slightest provision for that risk. It is only now after an interval of 
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fellow” -he called me my dear fellow in the first five minutes — is 

so obvious that everybody will be too clever to consider it for a 
moment. Until it is belated. It is impossible to persuade anybody 
responsible that there is going to be a tremendous financial and 
monetary mix-up after this war. The victors %vill exact vindictive 
penalties and the losers of course will undertake to pay, but none of 
them realize that money is going to do the most extraordinary things 
to them when ^ey begin upon that. What they are going to do 
to each other is what occupies them, and what money is going to do 
to the whole lot of them is nobody’s affair.” 

I can still see him as he said that in his high-pitched remonstrating 
voice. I will confess that for perhaps our first half-hour, until I was 
accustomed to his flavour, I did not like him. He was too full, too 
sure, too rapid and altogether too vivid for my slower Anglo-Saxon 
make-up. I did not like the evident preparation of his talk, nor the 
fact that he assisted it by the most extraordinary gestures. He would 
not sit down; he limped about my room, peering at books and pictures 
while he talked in his cracked forced voice, and waving those long lean 
hands of his about almost as if he was swimming through his subject. 
I have compared him to Maxton plus Shelley, rather older, but at the 
first outset I was reminded of Svengali in Du Maurier's once popular 
-Trilby. A shaven Svengali. I felt he was foreign, and my instincts 
about foreigners are as insular as my principles are cosmopolitan. It 
always seemed to me a little irreconcilable that he was a Balliol scholar, 
and had been one of the brightest ornaments of our Foreign Office staff 
before he went to Geneva. 

At bottom I suppose much of our essential English shyness is an 
exaggerated wariness. We suspect the other fellow of our o^vn moral 
subtleties. We restrain ourselves often to the point of insincerity 
I am' a rash man with a pen perhaps, but I am as circumspect and 
evasive as any other of my fellow countrymen when it comes to social 
intercourse. I found something almost indelicate in Raven’s direct 
attack upon my ideas. 

He wanted to talk about my ideas beyond question. But at least 
equally he wanted to talk about his own. I had more than a suspicion 
that he had, in fact, come to me in order to talk to himself and hear 
how it sounded — against me as a sounding-board. 

He went on to discuss various other collateral suggestions of mine, 
which were also, he said, of the "obvious” class. He offered me a 
series of flattering insults. He said he found a certain mental simplicity 
I possess very refreshing. He was being tormented by the way things 
were going behind the fronts — and behind the scenes. Everybody, 
he declared, was busy fighting the war or planning to best our enemies 
or allies after the war; everybody was being so damned subtle that they 
were forgetting every clear realization they had ever had, and nobod}', 
with the exception of a few such onlookers and outsiders as myself, 
rvas putting in any time in working out the broad inevitabilities of the 
process. With these others it is always what trick X will play next, 
and what will be Y’s dodge, and whether the Z’s will stand this, that. 
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used to his physical exoticism, his gestures. I sympathized more 
more witli his irritation and distress as the Conference at Versailles 
unfolded. Mj? instinctive racial distrust faded before the glowing 
intensity of his intellectual curiosity. We foimd we supplemented each 
other. I had a ready unclouded imagination and he had knowledge. 
We' would go on the speculative spree together. 

Finally it may be he started out to take me on the greatest specula- 
tive spree of ail. I am quite open to the idea that this book is nothing 
more than that. It is well to bear that in mind in weighing what I 
have next to tell about this anticipatory History of his. 

Among other gifted and original friends who, at all too rare 
intervals, honour me by coming along for a gossip is Mr. J. W. Dunne, 
who years ago invented one of the earliest and most "different” of 
aeroplanes, and who has since done a very considerable amount of 
subtle thinking upon the relationship of time and space to conscious- 
ness. Dunne clings to the idea that in certain ways we may anticipate 
the future, and he has adduced a series of very remarkable observations 
indeed to support that in his well-known Experiment with Time. That 
book was published in 1927, and I found it so attractive and stimu- 
lating tliat I wrote about it in one or two articles that were syndicated 
very extensively throughout the world. It was so excitingly fresh. 

And among others who saw my account of this Experiment with 
Time, and who got the book and read it and then wrote to me about 
it, was Raven. Usually his communications to me were the briefest 
of notes, saying he would be in London, telling me of a change of 
address, asking about my movements, and so forth; but tliis was 
quite a long letter. Experiences such as Durme’s, he said, were no 
novelty to him. He could add a lot to what was told in the book, and 
indeed he could extend the experience. The thing anticipated between 
sleeping and waking — Dunne’s experiments dealt chiefly uith the pre- 
monitions in the dozing moment between wakefulness and oblivion — 
need not be just small affairs of tomorrow or next \veek; they could 
have a longer range. If, that is, you had the habit of long-range 
thinking. But these were days when scepticism had to present a hard 
face to greedy superstition, and it was one's public duty to refrain from 
rash statements about these flimsy intimations, difficult as they were 
to distinguish from fantasies — except in one’s own mind. One might 
sacrifice a lot of influence if one betrayed too lively an interest in this 
sort of thing. 

He wandered off into such sage generalizations and concluded 
abruptly. The letter had an effect of starting out to tell much more 
ftan it did. "Aire you coming through Geneva on your way to Italy? ” 
it wound up. "If so, we might talk.” 

When, however, I talked to him in Geneva — ^it was hot and we took 
a motor launch and had dinner at a pleasant restaurant on the lake 
shore beyond the waterspout — ^he would say scarcely a word about any 
glimpses he had had into futurity. He was dull and depressed that 
day. I never found out exactly what it was had robbed him of his 
customary exuberance. I asked him at last outright whether he hadn’t 
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You are joking about a serious' possibility (he wrote). You are 
making a fatty tale of something that can happen. 

Then he turned up in London, dropped into my study unexpectedly 
and made a cleair breast of it. 

“This Dunne business,” he began. 

“Well?” said I. 

“He has a way of snatching the fleeting dream between unconscious 
sleep and waking.” 

“Yes.” 

“He keeps a notebook by his bedside and writes do\vn his dream 
the verj' instant he is awake.” 

“That’s the procedure.” 

“And he finds that a certain percentage of his dream items are — 
sometimes quite plainly — anticipations of things that will come into 
his mind out of reality, days, weeks, and even years ahead.” 
“That's Dunne.” 

"It’s nothing.” 

"But how — ^nothing?” 

"Nothing to what I have been doing for a long time.” 

“And that is . , . 

He stared at the backs of my books. It was amusing to find 
Raven for once at a loss for words. 

“Well?” I said. 

He turned and looked at me with a reluctant expression that broke 
into a smile. Ihen he seemed to rally his candour. 

“How shall I put it? (I wouldn't tell anyone but you. For some 
yearn, off and on — ^between sleeping and waking — ^I’ve been — ^in effect 
reading a book. A non-emstent book. A dream book if you like. 
It's always the same book. Always. And it’s a history.” 

“Of die past?” 

“There’s a lot about the past. Witlr all sorts of thin^ I didn’t 
know and all sorts of gaps filled in. Extraordinary things about 
North India and Central Asia, for instance. And also — ^it goes on. 
It’s going on. It keeps on going on.” 

“Going on?” 

“Right past tire present time.” 

“Sailing away into the future?” 

“Yes.” 

'Ts it — is it a paper book?” 

“Not quite paper. Rather like that irewspaper of your friend 
Brownlow. Not quite print as we know. Vivid maps. And quite 
easy to read, in spite of the queer letters and spelling.” 

He paused. “I know it's nonsense." 

He added. "It’s frightfully real.” 

“Do you turn the pages?” 

He thought for a moment. "No, I don’t turn the pages. That 
would wake me up.” 

“It just goes on?” 

B 
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man’s past and "present and future. He was, I supposed, projecting 
his own speculations. His bold, far-ranging naind, severely repressed 
and kept within narrow limits in his official work, was escaping in 
this fantasy, was indulging in the free play of its possibilities. I was 
only the recipient of a fraction of his mental overflow. This was the 
rest. He was not content with simply answering my original question. 
What is really happening? If one knows what is really happening one 
knows what is going to happen. His brain was taking the business out 
of his hands and carrying interpretation on to prophecy. It is a logical 
development. That is still the most acceptable explanation of this 
history that follows. Even as a speculation it merits attention. But, 
I must insist, it is not a perfect explanation. There are one or hvo 
little things that do not fit into that. 

He did not send me any of his notes, but when next 1 met him, 
it was at Berne, he gave me a spring-backed folder filled with papers. 
Afterwards he gave me two others. Pencilled sheets they were mostly, 
but some were evidently written at his desk in ink and perhaps fifty 
pages had been typed, probably from his dictation. He asked me 
to take great care of them, to read them carefully, have typed copies 
made and return a set to him. The whole thing was to be kept as a 
secret between us. We were both to think over the advisability of a 
possibly anonymous publication. And meanwhile events might either 
confirm or explode various statements made in this history and so set 
a definite value, one way or the other, upon its authenticity. 

Then he died. 

He died quite unexpectedly as the result of a sudden operation. 
Some dislocation connected with his marked spinal curvature had 
developed abruptly into an acute crisis. 

As soon as I heard of his death I hurried off to Geneva and told 
the story of the dream book to his heir and executor, Mr. Montefiore 
Renaud. I am greatly indebted to that gentleman for his courtesy and 
quick understanding of the situation. He was at great pains to get 
every possible scrap of material together and to place it all at my 
disposal. In addition to the three folders Raven had already given me 
there was a further folder in longhand and a drawerful of papers in 
this peculiar shorthand evidently dealing %vith this History. Tffie fourth 
folder contained the material which forms the concluding book of this 
present work. The shorthand notes, of which even the pages were 
not numbered, have supplied the material for the penultimate book, 
which has had to be a compilation of my o%vn. Generally Raven 
seems to have scribbled down his impressions of the dream book as 
soon as he could, before the memory faded, and as he intended to 
recopy it all himself he had no consideration for any prospective reader. 
This material was just for his own use. It is a mixture of very cursive 
(and inaccurate) shorthand and, for proper names and so forth, long- 
hand. Punctuation is indicated by gaps, and often a single word stands 
for a whole sentence and even a paragraph. About a third of the 
shorthand stuff was already represented by longhand or tj'pescript 
copy in the folders. That was my Rosetta Stone. If it were not for 
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utterances. The idiom of thought at least is not his, whatever the 
idiom of expression. Either his marginal vision transcended his waMng 
convictions or we have here a clear case of suppressions making their 
way to the surface. 

The centre of perspective in this history is as remote from Geneva 
as it can well be. It floats in a rarer and wider air than the tired 
atmosphere of that mountain-girdled lake. Its scope is extravagantly 
wider and uncompromising, and Geneva is above all a place for 
arrangements and bargaining. Officially Raven was a believer in 
and a supporter of the League of Nations. The writer of the history 
details the life and death of the League of Nations with unconcealed 
contempt and tells of its inglorious end. The attitude towards existing 
institutions and the leading personalities of to-day affects me as 
outrageous. My editorial pen has had some prolonged hesitations 
between what I consider to be my duty to my author and my regard 
for one or two distinguished friends. The reader may weU ask in 
dismay: "Is this what posterity will think of them?" 

Or alternatively: "Is this what Raven really thought of the 
world?” One name alone among those who have been prominent 
in our time escapes to a certain extent the indictment of this history — 
the name of Nicolai Lenin. And this although this grim history 
presently reveals the arrest and relative failure of the creative impulse 
-in Russia. An immense pity pervades this long record of the battle 
of reason with ignoble folly — there is no other book in the world so 
full of pity, unless it be Winwood Reade's Martyrdom of Man — but 
all tire admiration is for obscure dispositions in ordinary minds and 
for tlic work and sacrifices of anonymous men and women. This is 
a history of unknown heroes. Is ffiat what history is going to be? 

There are three possible views about this book. Either it may 
be a cold-blooded fabrication of Raven's, which he tried to cheat 
me into accepting as a sort of revelation — this I reject absolutely — 
or it is largely a product of his subconscious mind, a work of 
inspiration, - as our fathers would have called it, which came up 
precisely as he said it came up, to his consciousness between sleep- 
ing and waking, perplexing him just as much as I am perplexed 
by its vividness and assurance. Or, thirdly, it is really what he 
believed it to be, a part of a universal history for students of the year 
A.D. zio6. I cannot decide between the two latter alternatives. But one 
thing is certain ; the third choice, a real history from the perspective of 
that year, is the fonn in which it is presented. lEat is what it claims to 
be. That, I think, is the spirit in which it can be read most agreeably. 

Accepting it then as a real history, it is still difficult to imagine 
the type of reader aimed at by the writer (or writers). It is elementary; 
it is explicit; but it is not written down to a quite young and 
unfurnished intelligence. It may be designed for use in what a 
Scottish educationist would call the- "college” stage. It seems to me 
to be addressed to a student much better trained in the elements of 
pliilosopby and biological science, graver, more alert and keener to 
learn, than the average youth of to-day. But it is often quite frankly 
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BOOK THE FIRST 

TODAY AND TOMORROW : THE AGE OF FRUSTRATION DAWNS 
§ I. Chronological Note 

I N the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the story of mankind 
upon this planet undergoes a change of phase. It broadens out. 
It unifies. It ceases to be a tangle of more and more inter-related 
histories and it becomes plainly and consciously pne history. There 
is a complete confluence of racial, social and political destinies. With 
that a vision of previously unsuspected possibilities opens to the human 
imagination. And that vision brings wth it an immense readjustment 
of ideas. 

The first phase of that readjustment is necessarily destructive. 
The conceptions of life and obligation that have served and satisfied 
even the most vigorous and intelligent personalities hitherto, concep- 
tions that were naturally partial, sectarian and limited, begin to lose, 
decade by decade, their credibility and their directive force. They 
fade, they become attenuated. It is an age of increasing mental 
uneasiness, of forced beliefs, hypocrisy, cynicism, abandon and 
impatience. What has been hitherto a final and impenetrable back- 
ground of conviction in the rightness of the methods of behaviour 
characteristic of the national or local culture of each individual 
becomes, as it were, a dissolving and ragged curtain. Behind it 
appear, vague and dim at first, and refracted and distorted bj? the 
slow dissolution of the traditional veils, the intimations of the type 
of behaviour necessary to that single world community in which we 
live to-day. 

Until the Chronological Institute has completed its present labours 
of revision and defined the cardinal dates in our social evolution, it 
is best to refer our account of the development of man's mind and 
will throughout this hectic period of human experience to the clumsy 
and irrelevant computation by centuries before and after the Christian 
Era that is still current. As we have explained more fully in a previous 

hook [Nothing of this is to be found in Ravens notes ^Ed.], we 

inherit this system of historical pigeonholes from Christendom; that 
arbitrary chequerwork of hundred-year blocks was imposed upon the 
entire Mediterranean and Atlantic literatures for two thousand years, 
and it still distorts the views of history of all but the alertest minds. 
The young student needs to be constantly on his guard against its 
false divisions. As Peter Lightfoot has remarked, we talk of the 
■''eighteenth century”, and we think of fashions and customs and 
attitudes that are characteristic of a period extending from the Treaty 

as 
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obsessed by tlie Treaty of Westphalia and the idea of competing 
sovereign states. This mental shock and release marks tire beginning 
of the Era of the Modern State. The opening phase of this latest era 
is this Age of Frustration with which we are now about to deal. That 
is the first age of the Era of tlie Modem State. A second age, but 
not a new era, began with the Declaration of M 6 g 5 ve which was 
accepted by the general common sense of mankind forfy-seven years 
ago. This closed the Age of Frustration, which lasted therefore a 
little short of a century and a half. 

The date upon the title*page for the first publication of this History 
is 2106 c.E. Before many editions have been exhausted that will be 
changed to Modem Era (m.e.) 192 or ai.E. 189 or M.E. 187, according 
to whether our chronologists decide upon 1914, the date of the out- 
break of tire Great War. or 1917, the beginning of the social revolution 
in Russia, or 1919, the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, as the 
conclusive opening of the Age of Frastration and the conflict for world 
unity. The second date seems at present to be the more practicable 
one. 

In 1914 c.E. the concept of an organized world order did not seem 
to be within the sphere of human possibility; in 1919 c.E. it was an 
active power in a steadily increasing proportion of human brains. 
The Modem State had been conceived. It was germinating. One 
system, the Soviet system in Russia, was already claiming to be a 
world system. To most of the generation which suffered it, the Great 
War seemed to be purely catastrophe and loss; to us who see those 
hideous years in perspective and in proportion to the general dullness 
and baseness of apprehension out of which that conflict arose, the 
destruction of life and substance, unprecedented as they were, has none 
of that overwhelming quality. We see it as a clumsy, involuntary 
release from outworn assumptions by their reduction to tragic 
absurdity, and as a practically unavoidable step therefore in the 
dialectic of human destiny. 


§ 2. How the Idea and Hope of the Modem State First Appeared 

The essential difference between the world before the Great War 
^d the world after it lay in this, that before that storm of distress 
and disillusionment the clear recognition that a world-wide order and 
happiness, in spite of contemporary distresses, was within the reach 
of mankind was confined to a few exceptional persons, while after 
tile catastrophe it had spread to an increasing multitude, it had become 
a desperate hope and desire, and at last a working conviction that made 
organized mass action possible. 

Even those who apprehended this idea before the epoch of the 
Great War seem to have propounded it with what impresses us to-day 
as an almost inexplicable timidity and feebleness. Apart from the 
great star of Shelley, which sliines the brighter as his successors dwindle 
in perspective, there is a flavour of unreality about all these pre-war 
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Yu-chow machine and the interesting wreckage, ornaments and human 
remains found last year in Mirabella Bay. (These last w’ere first 
remarked in 2104 c.E. after an earthquake in the deep-sea photographs 
of the survey aeroplane Crawjord, and they were subsequently sought 
and recovered by the divers of the submarine Salvemini belonging to 
the Naples Biological Station. They have now been identified by 
Professor Giulio Marinetti as the remains of the legendary glider of 
Dffidalus and Icarus.) Maxwell Brown has also traced the perpetual 
discovery and rediscovery of America from the days of the Aalesurid 
tablets and the early Chinese inscriptions in the caves near Bahia 
Coqui to tire final establishment of rminterrupted communications 
across the Atlantic by the Western Europeans in the fifteenth century 
c.E. In all there are sixteen separate ineffectual discoveries of America 
either from the east or from the west now on record, and there may 
have been many others that left no trace behind them. 

These earlier cases of human enterprise and inadequacy help us 
to understand the long struggle of the Age of Frustration and the 
difficulty our ancestors found in achieving what is now so obviously 
the only sane arrangement of human affairs upon this planet. 

The fruitlessness of all these premature inventions is very easily 
explained. First in the case of the transatlantic passage; either the 
earlier navigators who got to America never got back, or, if they 
did get back, they were unable to find the necessary support and means 
to go again before they died, or they had had enough of hardship, 
or they perished in a second attempt. Their stories were distorted 
into fantastic legends and substantially disbelieved. It was, indeed, 
a quite futile adventure to get to America until the keeled sailing ship, 
the science of navigation, and the mariner’s compass had been added 
to human resources. 

Then again, in the matter of printing, it was only when the Chinese 
had developed the systematic manufacture of abundant cheap paper 
sheets in standard sizes that the printed book — and its consequent 
release of knowledge — ^became practically possible. Finally the delay 
in the attainment of flying was inevitable because before men could 
progress beyond precarious gliding it was necessary for metallurgy 
to reach a point at which the internal combustion engine could be 
made. Until then they could build nothing strong enough and light 
enough to battle with the eddies of the air. 

In an exactly parallel manner, the conception of one single human 
community^ organized for collective service to the common weal had 
to wait until the rapid evolution of the means of communication could 
arrest and promise to defeat the disintegrative influence of geographical 
separation. That rapid evolution came at last in the nineteenth 
cratury, and it has been described already in a preceding chapter 
of this world history. [Not recorded by Raven. — Ed.) Steam power, 
oil power, electric power, the railway, the steamship, the aeroplane, 
transmission by wire and aerial transmission followed each other very 
rapidly. They knit together the human species as it had never been 
knit before. Insensibly, in less than a century, the utterly impractio- 
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able became not merely a posable adjustment but an urgently 
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Even the Communist movement which as we had told already 
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socialism and so until Lenin faced the urgencies of power the 
orthodox Marxist took a quite id otic pnde in ^ planless outlook 
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Terrible are the faithful disciples of creative men. Lenin relaxed and 
reversed the dogmatism of Marx, Stalin made what he imagined to 
be Leninism into a new and stiffer dogmatism. _ Thereafter the political 
doctrinaire dominated and crippled the technician in a struggle that 
cried aloud for technical competence. Just as theological dilutes 
impoverished and devastated Europe through the long centuries of 
Christendom, and reduced the benefits of its unifying influence to 
zero, so in Russia efficiency of organization was prevented by the 
pedantries of political theorists. The young were trained to a conceit 
and a xenophobia, indistinguishable in its practical effects from the 
gross patriotism of such coimtries as France, Germany, Italy or 
Scotland. 

Because of this subordination of its mental development to politics, 
Russia passed into a political and social phase comparable, as 
Rostovtzeff pointed out at the time in his Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire, in its universal impoverishment and its lack 
of any critical vigour to the well-meaning but devitalizing autocracy 
of the Emperor Diocletian. From its very start the Russion revolution 
failed in its ambition to lead mankind. Its cosmopolitanism lasted 
hardly longer than the cosmopolitanism of the great French revolution 
a dozen decades earlier. 

This almost inevitable lag of the constructive movement in Russia 
behind Western developments was foreseen by the shrewd and 
penetrating brain of Lenin even in the phase of its apparent leader- 
ship {see No. 3090 in the thirteenth series of the Historical Documents 
Collection, Left Wing Communism). ‘ But his observation found little 
or no echo in the incurably illiberal thought of the Marxian tradition. 

It was in Western Europe especially that the conception ot the 
organized and disciplined World-State as a revolutionary objective 
ultimately grew to its full proportions. At first it grew obscurely. 
In 1933 any observer might have been misled by the fact of the Fascist 
regime in Italy, by the tumult of the Nazi party in Germany, by 
similar nationM-socialist movements in other countries, and by the 
increase in tariff barriers and other restraints upon trade everywhere, 
to conclude that the cosmopolitan idea was everywhere in retreat before 
the obsessions of race, creed and nationalism. Yet all the while the 
germs of the Modem State were growing, everywhere its votaries were 
learning and assembling force. 

It needed the financial storm of tire years 1928 and 1929 c.E, and 
the steadily progressive collapse of the whole world's economic life, 
of which this storm was the prelude, to give the World-State prophets 
the courage of their convictions. Then indeed they began to speak 
out. ^ Instead of the restrained, partial and inconclusive criticism of 
public affairs which had Iritherto contented them, they now insisted 
plainly upon the need of a world-wide reconstruction, that is to say 
of a world revolution^ — though "revolutioir” was still a v/ord they 
shirked. The way in which this increased definition of aim and will 
came about is characteristic of the changing quality of social life. It 
was not that one or two outstanding men suddenly became audible 
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The conclusions upon which all these intelligent people were 
converging may be bn^y stated They bad arrived at the realuabw 
that human soaety had become one indivisible economic system with 
novel and enormous potentialities of well beini By 1931 C E this 
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Cleamegs of vision did not make for the happiness of the 
enlightened. Their minds were tonnented not simply by contemporary 
fears and miseries, bnt by the sure knowledge of a possible \vorld of 
free activity within the reach of man and, as it were, magically with- 
held. Tlrey saw hundreds of millions of lives cramped and crippled, 
meagrely lived, sacrificed untimely, and they could not see any 
primary necessity for this blighting and starvation of human life. 
They saw youthful millions drifting to lives of violence, mutilabon 
and premature and hideous deaths. And beyond was our security, 
our eventfulness and our freedom. 

Maxwell Brown, in a chapter called "Tantalus 1932”, cites forty 
instances of these realizations. But the legendary Tantalus was put 
%vithin apparent reach of tire unattainable by the inexorable decrees 
of the gods. Mankind was under no such pitiless destiny. The world- 
wide Modem State shone bright upon the living imaginations of our 
race within a decade of the Great War, absurdly near, fantastically 
out of reach. For a century of passionate confusion and disorder that 
Modem State was not to be released from potentiality into actuality. 

It is to the story of these battling, lost and suffering generations, 
the "generations of tire half-light”, drat we must now proceed. 

For the first time in history the mind of man was really attempting 
to control his destiny. Hitherto usage, tradition, external necessity, 
accident, had furnished the unchallenged framework within which 
he had devised his explanations and his consolations. He had resisted 
any clear knowledge of his own nature and romanced about his destiny. 
He had evaded responsibility for his stresses and disasters by putting 
his faith in over-mling gods; he had clung to arbitrary rules of conduct 
against all reason, and he had persecuted and sought to destroy every 
.sceptical thinker, every heretical experimentalist in conduct, who 
disturbed the equanimity of his submission. He preferred familiar 
miseries to the mental torture of novel effort. Now through a complex 
of enlightening accidents, and especially through the jumbling 
together of - a hundred different and discordant cultures in one 
world-wide mutuality of discredit and destmction, the vision of 
reality was forcing itself upon him. And with an ever-widening sweep 
of change even his mean submi^iveness gave him no sense of security 
any more. Effort was before him and the goad behind. He was 
compelled to ask in spite of himself what indeed he was, and with 
that, in spite of his deep conservatism, he began to realize all that 
he might be. 

When now we look back to the scattered and diverse individuals 
who first give expression to this idea of the modem Woild-State which 
was dawning upon the human intelligence, when we appraise their 
first general efforts towards its realization, we need, before we can 
do them anything like justice, to attempt some measure of the 
ignorances, prejudices and otiier mertias, the habits of concession and 
association, the herd love and the herd fear, with - which they had 
to stmggle not only in the society in which they found themselves, 
but Avithin themselves. It is not a conflict of light and darkness we 
c 
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the light would be shifted to the left-hand side, so that the picture 
cast by one half of the apparatus faded as the other became brighter. 
The real became a phantom and vanished and the faint intimations 
of its successor became at length the only reality visible. Apparently 
tliis is where our ancestors found the “magic” effect. At a certain 
phase it must have been hard to determine which details were 
advancing and which were receding realities, or of any part of fte 
ensemble whether it W'as real. It was very much after tire fashion 
of this artless Victorian wonder-toy that faith in established institu- 
tions and usages faded and the idea of the Modem State da\vned upon 
the intelligence of mankind. 


§ 3. The Accuniulaiing Disproportioiis 0/ the Old Order 

But this analogy of the Age of Frustration to the old-fashioned 
Dissolving Vierv must not be carried too far. The Modem State was 
indeed becoming conscious of itself and consciously endeavouring to 
realize itself, but the sixty-odd sovereign states which divided the 
world among tiremselves were by no means disposed to dissolve away 
in its favour. It was not a case of one thing always growing stronger 
and another always growing weaker. In the opening decade of the 
twentieth century there did indeed seem to be some intimations of such 
a pacific orderly supersession; there were many things that could be 
interpreted as the gradual establishment of a world community amidst 
file formal patchwork of governments and cultures. But they were 
superficial and secondary in relation to the preoccupations that were 
presently to resist and reverse them. 

Let us consider some of the main appearances that disposed many 
minds to expect a world community in those days. In the first place 
a very considerable financial unity had been achieved. The credit 
of the City of London ran to the ends of the earth, and the gold 
soverdgn was for all practical purposes a world coin, exchangeable 
locally for local expenditure rvithin relatively slight fluctuations. 
Economic life was becoming very generalized. Over great areas trade 
moved with but small impediments, and the British still hoped to 
see their cosmopolitan conception of Free Trade accepted by the whole 
world. The International Institute' of Agriculture in Rome rvas 
developing an annual census of staple production and reaching out 
towards a world control of commodity transport. Considerable move- 
ments and readjustments of population were going on, unimpeded by 
any government interference. Swarms of Russian Poles, for instance, 
drifted into Eastern Germany for the harvest work and returned; 
hundreds of thousands of Itahans went to work in the United States 
for a few years and then came back with their earnings to their native 
villages. An ordinary traveller might go all over the more settled 
parts of the earth and never be asked for a passport unless he wanted 
to obtain a registered letter at a post office or otherwise prove his 
identity. 
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since each worked in his own field, were they responsible for the 
fragmentary irregularity of their discoveries. Biological and especially 
social invention were lagging far behind the practical advances of 
the exacter, simpler sciences. Their application was more difficult; 
the matters they afiected were so much more deeply embedded in 
ordinary use and wont, variation was more intimate, novelties could 
not be inserted with the same freedom. It was easy to supplant the 
coach and horses on the macadamized road by the steam-engine or 
the railway, because it was not necessary to do anything to the road 
or the coach and horses to bring about the change. They were just 
left alone to rim tlremselves out as the railroad (and later the auto- 
mobile on the rubber-glass track) superseded them. But men carmot 
set up new social institutions, new social and political and industrial 
relationships, side by side with the old in that fashion. It must be 
an altogether tougher and slower job. It is a question not of ousting 
but of reconstruction. The old must be converted into the new with- 
out ceasing for a moment to be a going concern. The over-running 
of the biologically old by the mechanically new, due to these differences 
in timing, was inevitable, and it reached its ma.ximum in the hventieth 
century. 

A pathological analogy may be useful here. In the past, before 
the correlation of development in living organisms began to be studied, 
people used to suffer helplessly and often very dreadfully from all 
sorts of irregularities of growth in their bodies. The medical services 
of the time, such as they were, were quite unable to control them. 
One of these, due to what is called the Nurmi ratios in the blood, 
was a great overproduction of bone, either locally or generally. The 
sufferer gradually underwent distortion into a clumsy caricature of 
his former self; his features became coarse and massive, his skull bones 
underwent a monstrous expansion; the proportions of his limbs altered, 
and the leverage of his muscles went askew. He was made to look 
grotesque; he was crippled and at last killed. Sometliing strictly 
parallel happened to human society in the hundred years before the 
Great War. Under the stimulus of mechanical invention and experi- 
mental ph5/sics it achieved, to pursue our metaphor, a hypertrophy 
of bone, muscle and stomach, without any corresponding enlargement 
of its nervous controls. 

Long before the Great War this progressive disproportion had 
been dimly recognized by many observers. The favourite formula 
was to declare that "spiritual” — ^for the naive primordial opposition 
of spirit and matter was still accepted in those daj's — had not kept 
pace with "materiar' advance. This was usually said uith an 
air of moral superiority to the world at large. Mostly there was 
a vague implication that if these other people would only refrain from 
using modem inventions so briskly, or go to church more, or many 
earlier and artlessly, or read a more "spiritual” tj^pe of literature, or 
refrain from mixed bathing, or work harder and accept low'er wages, 
or be more respectful and obedient to constituted autliority, all might 
yet be well. Beyond this sort of thing there was little recognition of 
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when the bed of the Thames buckled up and the Second Fire of London 
ensued, a vast mass of material perished, including the irreplaceable 
treasures of the British Museum, and among other grave, if lesser, 
losses were all the records of this interesting institution in Clare M^ket. 
But certainly that chair of Social Biology was the first of its kind in 
the European world. 

Because of this belatedness of the social sciences, the pro^essive 
dislocation of the refined if socially limited and precarious civilization 
of the more advanced of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
sovereign states went on without any effectual contemporary under- 
standing of what was straining it to pieces. The Europeans and the 
Americans of the early twentieth century apprehended the social and 
political forces that ravaged their lives hardly more clearly than the 
citizens of the Roman Empire during its collapse. Plenty and the 
appearance of security happetied', then debacle happened. There was 
no analysis of operating causes. For years even quite bold and 
advanced thinkers were chased by events. They did not grasp what 
was occurring at the time. They only realized what had really 
occurred long afterwards. And so they never foresaw. There rvas 
no foresight, and therefore still less could there be any understanding 
control. 

§ 4. Early Attempts to Understand and Deal with these Disproportions. 

The Criticisms of Karl Marx and Henry George 

There are, however, one or hvo exceptions to this general absence 
of diagnosis in the affairs of the nineteenth and twentieth century of 
the Christian Era which even the student of general history cannot 
ignore. Prominent among them is the analysis and forecasts of 
economic development made by Karl Marx and his associates. 

In any case Marxism would have demanded our attention as a 
curious contemporary realization of the self-destroying elements in 
the business methods of the nineteenth century; but its accidental 
selection as the ostensible creed of revolutionary Russia after the Tzarist 
collapse gives it an almost primary importance in the histoiy' of kinetic 
ideas. 

Karl Marx (1818-1883) was the son of a christianized Jewish lawyer 
of Treves, of considerable social pretensions; he had an excellent 
university career at Bonn and Berlin, assimilated the radical thought 
of his^ time and became the lifelong friend of the far more modest 
and gifted Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), a Lancashire calico-dealer. 
Under the inspiration of Engels and the English socialist movement 
of Robert Owen, Marx elaborated the theoiy of economic development 
which is the substance of Marxism. It is embodied in a huge 
unfinished work. Das Kapiial, and summarized in a Communist 
Manifesto (1848) dra^vn up by Engels and himself. (These, and indeed 
all his writings, together with an able digest and summary, are to 
be^ found in the Library of Historical Thought, vols. 17252-g.) His 
chief merit lies in his clear recognition of the ultimate dependence of 
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conception, whatever of the real psycholo^ of economic activities, 
and he had no sense of the intricate organization of motives needed 
if the coarse incentive of profit was to be superseded. Indeed, he had 
no practical capacity at all, and one is not surprised to learn that for 
his own part he never earned a living. He claimed all the privileges 
of a prophet and all the laxity and indolence of a genius, and he never 
even completed his great book. 

It was the far abler and finer-minded Lenin (1870-1924, in power 
in Russia after 1917), rather than Marx, who gave a practical 
organization to the revolutionary forces of Communism and made the 
Communist Party for a time, until Stalin overtook it, the most vital 
creative force in the world. The essential intellectual difference 
between these two men is explained very clearly by Max Eastman 
(1895-1980), whose compact and scholarly Marx and Lenin is still 
quite readable by the contemporary student. In his time Lenin had 
to pose as tlie disciple and exponent of Marx; it was only later that 
criticism revealed the subtle brilliance of his effort to wrest a practical 
common sense out of the time-worn doctrines of the older prophet. 

Another nineteenth-century writer, with perhaps a clearer 
realization of the strangulating effect of restrictive property as 
distinguished from the stimulating effect of exploitation, was Henry 
George (1839-1897), an American printer who rose to great popularity 
as a writer upon economic questions. He saw the life of mankind 
limited and dwarfed by the continual rise in rents. His naive remedy 
was to tax the landowner, as Marx’s naive remedy was to expropriate 
the capitalist, and just as Marx never gave his disciples the ghost of 
an idea for a competent administration of the expropriated economic 
plant and resources of the world, so Henry George never indicated 
how, in the world of implacable individualism he advocated, the 
taxing authority was to find a use for its ever-increasing tax receipts. 

We can smile to-day at the limitations of theic early pioneers. 
But we smile only because we live later than they did, and are two 
centuries and more to the good in our experience. We owe them 
enormous gratitude for the valiant disinterestedness of their life work. 

Our debt is on the whole rather for what they got rid of than for 
what they did. The broad outlines of the world’s economic life are 
fairly 'simple as we see them franklj' exposed to-da3^ but these men 
were bom into an atmosphere of imcriticized usage, secrecy, time- 
honoured misconceptions, fetishisms, working fictions — ^\vhich often 
worked very badly — and almost insane suppressions of thought and 
statement. The very terms they were obliged to use were question- 
begging terms; the habitual assumptions of the world thej’- addressed 
were crooked and only to be apprehended with obliquit}' and incon- 
sistency. Tliey were forcing their minds towards the expression of 
reality through an intricate mental and moral tangle. They destroyed 
the current assumption of permanence in established institutions and 
usages, and, though that seems a small thing to us now, it was a pro- 
foundty important release at the time. The infantile habit of assuming 
tile fixity of the Thing that Is was almost universal in their day. 
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drop into routine, boredom, viciousness and decay. Steadfastly tlie 
quantitj' and variety of tilings must increase. 

These' imperative conditions, which constitute the A B C of tlie 
existing order, seem so obvious to-day that it is with difficulty we 
put ourselves in the place of these twcntieth-centuiy folk to whom 
they were strange and novel. They were not yet humanized cn masse; 
they still had the mentality of tlic "struggle for existence”. It is only 
by a considerable mental effort, and after a careful study of tlie gradual 
evolution of the civilized mentality out of the chaotic impulses and 
competition of an originally very unsocial animal, that we can even 
begin to see matters with the eyes of our predecessors of a century 
and a half ago. 


§ 5. The Way in Which CompeiUion and Monetary Inefficiency 
Strained the Old Order 

In the twentictli century of tire Christian era there was still no 
common currency by which to measure and carry on the world's 
economic exchanges. Those transactions were not merely apprehended 
inexactly because of this; they were falsified, and it did not seem 
pos-siblc that there would ever be an effective simplification. It is 
true that during what is known as the First Period of General 
Prosperity, from 1850 c,e. until 1914, there was a kind of working 
world-system of currency and credit, centring upon the City of London 
and based on the gold pound; but this was a purely accidental growth, 
made workable by successive gold discoveries which prevented too 
disastrous a fall in prices as productive efficiency increased, and by 
tlie circumstances that gave the insular English a lead in the develop- 
ment of steam transport on land and sea and real incentives towards 
a practical propaganda of world free trade. 

That first gleam of cosmopolitan sunlight waned as it had waxed, 
without any contemporary apprehension of the real forces at work, 
much less any attempt to seize upon them and organize them in 
permanence. The financial ascendancy and initiative of the City of 
London crumbled away after the war and nothing appeared to take 
its place. In any case, this quasi-cosmopolitan system based on the 
gold sovereign, and owing its modicum of success to cohtinual 
increments in the available gold, would have wilted as the world's 
gold supplies gave out, but the strangulation of the world's industry 
after tlie -war was greatly accelerated by the gold hoarding of the 
Americans and French, 

And during all that phase of opportunily there was no substantial 
effort to take hold of the land, sea and natural resources of the planet 
and bring them from a state of fragmentary, chaotic and wasteful 
exploitation into a general scheme. There remained sixty-odd 
"sovereign” governments, each claiming a supreme control of all 
the natural wealth of the areas within its frontiers, and under these 
governments, under conditions that varied with each, there were 
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large part in arresting competition from countries in which they were 
less completely in control, by subsidized political action for the main- 
tenance of protective tariffs. Long before the world breakdown became 
manifest, tlie experience of the ordinarj? consumer so far belied tlie 
sanguine tlreor 3 ' that free competition was a mode of endless progress 
that ho was still living in a house, wearing clothes, using appliances, 
travelling about in conveyances, and being fed with phrases and ideas 
that by tire standard of the knowm and worked-out inventions of the 
times should have been discarded on an average, Hooljer computes, 
from a quarter to half a centuiy before. There was labour imemployed 
and abundant material available to remedy all this, but its utilization 
was held up bj' the rent-exacting and profit-earning systems already 
in possession. 

Tins lag in modernization added greatly to the effects of increased 
productive efficiency in the disengagement of tliose vast masses of 
destitute unemplo 3 'ed and unemploying people w'hich began to appear 
almost everywhere, like tlie morbid secretion of a diseased body, as 
the twentieth century passed on into its third decade. 


§ 6. The Paradox oj Over-Production and its Relation to War 

This so-called "paradox of over-production” which figures so 
largely in the loose discussions of the "post-war” period was in its 
essence a very simple affair indeed. Just as the inevitable end of 
a process of free competition was a consolidation of successful com- 
petitors and an arrest of enterprise, so the inevitable end of a search 
for profit in production was a steady reduction of costs through 
increased efficiency — that is to say, a steady decrease of the ratio of 
employment to output. These things lie so much on the surface of the 
process that it is almost incredible to us that, wdlfulty or not, our 
ancestors disregarded them. Equally inevitable was it that these 
necessary contractions of enterprise and employment should lead to 
an increase in the proportion of unemployable people. Geographical 
expansion and a rising standard of life among both the employed and 
possessing classes, together with the stimulating effect of a steady influx 
of gold, masked and tempered for half a century this squeezing-out 
of an increasing fraction of the species from its general economic life. 
There were nevertheless fluctuations, "cycles of trade” as they were 
called, when the clogging machinery threatened to stall and was then 
relieved and went on again. But by the opening of the twentieth 
century the fact tliat the method of running human affairs as an open 
competition for profit was in its nature a terminating method was forcing 
itself upon the attention even of those who profited most by it and 
had the^ost excuse for disregarding it, and who, as a class, knew 
nothing of the Marxian analysis. 

We know'now that the primary task of world administration is to 
arrest this squeezing-out of human beings from active economic life by 
the continuM extension of new collective enterprises, but such ideas 
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last Great War, but our interest here is not with battles but wth the 
general facies of social life. Even in the war-tom seventecntli century 
tire general stream of life went on wthout an3f manifest soldiering. 
War was a special occupation. While the battles of the English Civil 
War, which set up the first English Republic (1649-1660), were in pro- 
gress, we have evidence that hunting and hawking parties were busy 
almost within sound of the guns. Tlie novels of Jane Austen (England, 
1775-1817) pursue their even way without the faintest echo of tire land 
Md sea campaigns in progress. Goethe in Weimar (the German 
literary "Great Man” during the "Great Man" period of literary 
thought in Europe, 1749-1832) could not be bothered by requests for 
supplies of wood and food for the German troops before the battle of 
Jena, and was very pleased to meet his "enemy alien” Napoleon 
socially during that campaign. 

We rarely sec the monarchs of the eighteenth century depicted in 
military guise; the fashion was for robes and majesty rather than for 
the spurs and feathers of the Bantam warrior-king. It was the unpre- 
cedented vehemence of the Napoleonic adventure that splashed the 
social life of Europe with uniforms, infected feminine fashions, and 
even set plump princess colonels, frogged with gold )ace and clutching 
bare sabres, joggling unsteadily at the heads of regiments. Tliere was 
a brief return towards civilian attire with the accession of the "domes- 
ticated monarchs”, Louis Philippe in France and Victoria in Great 
Britain: they marked a transient reaction from Napoleonic fashions; 
but from the middle of the nineteenth century onward the prestige of 
the soldier resumed its advance and the military uniform became 
increasingly pervasive. Flags became more abundant in the towns 
and "flag-dags” dotted the calendar. There was never a crowd 
pictured in Europe after 1870 without a soldier or so. 

The Great War greatly intensified the military element in the street 
population, not only in Europe but America. Various corps of feminine 
auxiliaries were enrolled during that time and paraded the world there- 
after in appetizing soldierly outfits. In the United States, except at 
Washington, or when there was a parade of civil war veterans, a soldier 
in uniform had been hitherto the rarest of birds. He would have felt 
strange and uncomfortable. He would have offended the susceptibilities 
of a consciously liberated people. The Great War changed all that, 
^len Germany was disarmed after the war, a Nazi movement and a 
Reichsbanner movement supplied the needed colour until a German’s 
freedom to get into properly recognized livery was restored. The 
pattern of half-military, half-civilian organizations in uniform had 
^eady been spread about the world between the South African War 
(1899-1901) and the Great War by the Boy Scout movement. 

Of the Nazi movement, the Italian Fascist! and the Polish 
Brotherhood at least there will be more to tell later. The black and 
brown shirts may be cited here as instances of the visible breaking- 
down of the boundaries between military and civil life that went 
on d\^g and after the World War. 

Hitherto war had been a marginal business, fought upon "fronts”. 
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War fear spread ver>' rapidly after 1930. Darkness recaptured 
the nocturnal town. "Night-life” became stealthy and obscure, with 
an increasing taint of criminality. All civil hospitals and all private 
doctors had disappeared from the world by 1945, and the health 
ser\dces were only legally demilitarized again after 2010. The 
amalgamation of the military and civil hospital. and medical services 
began in France as early as 1933. By 1945 every doctor in the Old 
World was, in theory' at least, on a quasi-military footing; he wore 
a dishnctive uniform, was subject to stringent discipline, and his 
premises, as well as the hospitaJs, bore the characteristic black and 
yellow chequenvork. All nurses were similarly enrolled. Finally the 
general public was enrolled for health treatment as common patients 
under oath. By 1948 in such torvns as had sufficienty survived the 
general social demoralization to enforce such regulations, it was 
impossible to take a chill or break an ankle without at once falling 
into the category of patients and being numbered, put into a black- 
and-yellow uniform and marched or carried off for treatment. 
Theoretically this system of treatment was universal. In practice 
neither the uniforms nor the doctors were available. For regulation 
and militarization were going on in that period agdinst an immense 
counter-drive towards social disintegration. The more humanity got 
into uniform, the shabbier the imiforms became. 

Before 4 he Polish struggle, general architecture was very little 
affected by military needs. The militarization of costume preceded 
the militarization of scenery. Even barracks and suchlike army 
buildings were erected by army architects as a simple vulgarization 
of ordinary bousing patterns, a mere stiffening up, so to speak, of 
the common "jerry-built” house. There still survive for our astonish- 
ment pictures of Victorian Military Gothic and Victorian Military 
Tudor, produced under the British War Office. They display homes 
fit for drill-sergeants. The military mind had to be roused by the 
experiences of the Polish conflict to the profound reconstruction of 
the ordinary town that had become necessary if it was still to be taken 
seriously. Before tlien, fortification scarcely afiected the urban scene 
at all, even in the case of a fortified town. Previously a fortress had 
been just an ordinaiy civil town surrounded at distances of from tliree 
to fifty miles by forts, strong points, trench systems and the like. 
Now it was realized, first in Berlin, and then in Danzig, Warsaw, Paris 
and Turin, and after tliat by the whole world, tiiat air warfare 
demanded not merely fortification round a town, but, much more 
unperatively, fortification over a town. The world, which had been 
iM too stupid to realize in 1930 that the direct way out of its economic 
mfficultiea lay in the modernization and rebuilding of its houses, set 
itself, in a state of war panic after 1942, to as complete a revision of 
its architecture in the face of bombs and gas as its deepening impover- 
ishment permitted. Vfiiat it would not do for prosperity, it attempted 
belatedly out of fear. 

_ The first most obvious undertaking was the construction of those 
immense usually ill-built concrete cavern systems for refuge, whose 
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imaginations in which these strange personifications, as monstrous 
and incredible as the ancient gods of India, were treated as real and 
morally responsible individuals, hated, trusted, feared and loved. The 
war was, in immediate fact, an aimless and fruitless slaughter upon 
the altars of these stupendous deities, the wounding and mutilation 
of perhaps twenty million human beings, and a vast buming-up of 
material wealth. In the crazy fancy of our ancestors it was a iioble 
and significant struggle. Happily we need not revive their craziness 
here. The question of “war guilt” was never settled. It ceased to 
be pursued, it was neglected, it floated away into the absurd, and little 
but those three hundred feet or so of forgotten books and gross files 
remain to testify to its vanished importance. 

The causation of the struggle was, indeed, perfectly simple. _ It 
arose naturally and necessarily from that irregular and disproportion- 
ate growth of human appliances as compared rvith the extension of 
political and social intelligence 'we have already described. 

The new means of communication and transport, and the new 
economic life which demanded the products of every zone and soil 
for its purposes, were necessitating the reorganization of human affairs 
as a World-State, and since the world rvas ^ready parcelled up among 
sixty-odd competing sovereign governments there were only two 
possible courses open to majfldnd, either to arrange the coalescence 
of these governments byjreaty and rational arrangements to meet 
the new need, or to allow a steadily intensified mutual pressure to 
develop into more or less thinly disguised attempts at world conquest. 
In the decades before the war the British, French, German, Russian, 
Japanese and American systems were all, as the word went then, 
“imperialist” — all, that is, attempting to become World-States on a 
planet on which obviously there was room only for one single World- 
State. Nothing of the sort had been apparent when the methods of 
European statescraft had been devised. These vaster possibilities had 
yawned open afterwards. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were centuries of small restricted wars for limited advantages. In 
the twentieth century the scale of war expanded beyond any limit 
and the advantages to be won by it disappeared. But the politicians 
arid diplomatists played their time-honoured game against each other 
with a sort of ternfied inevitability. They were driven; they had no 
control, or at least none of them seemed to have had the vigour and 
imagmation to attempt a control. They were driven by the economic 
necessity we have explained in the previous section. They had to 
aim preposterously. They had to threaten. They had to go through 
\vith the business. 

These forces account for the outbreak and universality of the Great 
Wm, but they do not account for its peculiar frightfulness. For that 
it is necessary to realize that, though governments expanded only 
against an enormous pressure of mutual restraint, no limitations had 
b«n set to the hypertrophy of taancial and industrial enterprises. 
These last were under fee sway of a relentless and unrestrained 
progress; they expanded, invented, urged and sold; they brought 
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now 5n our collective consciousness tlian the battles of the Pelopon- 
nesian War — or the campaigns and conquests of Tamerlane. They 
had nothing of the primary historical importance and strategic 
splendour which have restored the gigantic militaty conceptions of 
Genghis Khan to an integral place in our ordinary educational 
curriculum. 

For the rodomontade of the conflict the curious cannot do better 
tlian glance through the eager narrative of Winston Churchill’s World 
Crisis. There”^ one finds all the stereotyped flourishes and heroisms of 
ninetcenth-centurj' history from the British point of view; the "drama 
of histor}'" in rich profusion, centred upon one of the most alert 
personalities in the conflict. lie displays a vigorous naive puerility 
that still gives his story an atoning charm. He has the insensitiveness 
of a child of thirteen. His soldiers are toy soldiers and he loves to 
knock over a whole row of them. He enjoyed the war. He takes 
himself and all the now forgotten generals and statesmen of the war 
wth a boyish seriousness. He passes grave judgments on their tragic 
fooleries and distributes compliments and blame, often in the most 
gracious manner, convinced that he is writing for a meticulously 
admiring and envious posterity. They would read, tliey would marvel. 
He was the sort of man who believed that when he begot children 
he created an audience. He was misled by the excitement of his own 
reading of history. He not only measures for us the enormous gulf 
between the mentality of his times and our own, but he enables us 
to bridge that gulf with an amused and forgiving s}mipathy. 

A less attractive spirit displays itself in the memoirs of such figures 
as Ludondorff, Bulow, Clemenceau, Fisher, Foch, and so through the 
whole category of war leaders. The war W'as the supreme event in 
tlie lives of most of tliese men, and apparently they were never able 
to think of anything else aftenvards. They had none of the 
recuperative innocence of Churchill, liis terrier-like interest in every'- 
thing. They all took to writing furiously in their declining years and 
no other pens could have damned them so completely. Tliey are 
grown-up and yet under-developed persons; as adult as old 
chimpanzees; they cannot claim Churchill's benefit of schoolboy, 
and there is a real horror in their wrinkled meannesses and envies, 
their gross enthusiasms and their sincere bloodthirstiness and hate. 
Most of their mutual recriminations are too incomprehensible to be of 
the slightest interest now; spite and twaddle are still spite and twaddle 
even if drenched with blood. The most accessible sample for the 
contemporary reader is The Life and Diaries of Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., a lean, unsightly man of 
infinite energy, gusto and vanity, who played a very prominent role 
in bringing about and carrying out the catastrophe. It is tlie latest 
reprint in the Historical Documents Series; it is richly illustrated and 
abundantly annotated, and with it are bound up the brilliantly 
scornful criticisms of WIson’s contemporary. Sir Andrew Macphail, 
and Stephen Freudheim’s more scientific analysis of him as the 
supreme type of the "soldierly mind". 
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the cradle; we see the panic-stricken crowds seeking the shelter of 
cellars and excavations and the drainlike railway “tubes” of the time. 
In the early stages of the air-war only explosives and inflammatory 
substances were used, but as the struggle progressed the art of using 
gas bombs developed, and an agonizing suffocation was added to the 
nocturnal chances of flame and explosion and death among fallen 
ruins for the non-combatant at home. The submarine, also, was a 
novelty of the Great War, and a very searching novelty. It was used 
first to sink fighting slrips, and then it was turned against all sea-going 
cr^t. We have vivid descriptions of the sinking of the Lusitania 
witliout warning and the drowning of 1,198 men, women and children. 
She was, by the standards of the time, a great and luxurious ship, 
and a sort of symbolism was found by the writers of this period in 
this sudden descent from light, comfort and confidence into a desperate 
and hopeless struggle in the waters of the night. All the achievements 
of nineteenth-century civilization seemed to many to be follo\ving 
in the downward wake of the Lusitania. 

Service in these early submarines strained men to the breaking 
point. They were essentially engines of war, they had all the defects 
of inventions at an early stage, and none of the security and comfort 
m fee great submarine barges that are used to-day for the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic Ridge mines and for gener^ deep-sea 
^ a beautifully adjusted pressure systems 

and meir limitless vertical range, are calculated rather to mislead than 
enlighten us as to the capabilities of the primitive submarines of the 
f latter were able to descend safely only to a depth 

or a himdred metres; below that the pressure became too much for 
em and their plates gave and leaked. When they leaked the salt 
water was apt to affect the accumulators and chlorine gas was released 
.? suffocate the crews. Below a hundred and fifty metres 

togile contrivances crumpled up altogether and were destroyed, 
rnmrf^^ them became foul when they submerged, in spite of the 
o^gen they carried, and the continual condensation of 
rni-iW^rr, them a peculiar clammy discomfort. They 

pi t - V about under water for a couple of da3re my means of their 
nm tVi • l^'^t then it was necessary to come to the surface and 

with ^\^°“''^°'^l’'^stion engines for some hours to recharge. Armed 
exnlncfir^ packed with mines, bombs, torpedoes and other 

of the ene'm^^^ harass and destroy the surface shipping 

Tf * 

Suhmpr^^a ^ difficult and almost fantastically dangerous task, 
surface fhei invisible, but also they were blind. Near the 

of a ^ l™ited view of what was going on by means 

Ollier On the surface they had the range of outlook of any 

uXr eS; all tlie risks a surface boat must take. So 

crew’s nf thecp”? extreme discomfort and partial asphyxiation the 
grooed their ^ formidable and strangely fragile contrivances 

ttey had to ]o^''ards thei/r victims. To see the quarry fairly 
y come to the surface, nnfl that exposed them to gunfire. 
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II Ihar thin steel shins viere placed a single shot they could no 
longer go under OUen vihen submerged they betrayed then where- 
abouts unwittingly by bubbles of gas and escapes of oil 

At first, in spite ol their bmitations, the submarines proved a very 
deadly weapon, more particulaily la the bands of the CeatraJ 
European Powers They destroyed a great mulUludc of ships and 
drowned many score thousands of men Tben slowly the methods 
used against them improved They were hunted by a speoal flotilla, 
and among other ships by the * Q ‘ boats, armed vessels disguised as 
harmless merchantmen These lured them to the surface and then 
let down sham bulwarVs and opened fire upon them, so that after a 
time they no longer dared emerge to challenge even the most harmless- 
looking craft Explosive Dunes were mooted m their possible tracks 
and mine-armed nets set across haibouis and channels They were 
* j aetoplaties and speaal aitsliips whose signals 

guided the destroyers to then quany Ingenious listening cotitnvanccs 
were in\cnted to locate them They were shot at on the surface, 
ramined, and pursued by “depth-charges ’ which could strain their 
plates disable them even when exploded scores ol metres away 
ouch bnefly. were the conditions of submanne warfare m the 
^ tenJd be 

j ^ and tuovm and be m ther turn hunted 
a^ destroyed The buildiog and launching of submereJbles never 
^Md. Men went down m them to chilly confinement, to the 
anxiety ot mine or ram to the quivering menace of the 
reasonable piobabihty ol a fnshtful death 
submanoet rehiroed to harbour ten bmes. 
hunrtt«t fiJst voyage never to return Two 

Cermais alone, each loss a tragedy 
by th^ antawim'^^jk Tow-ards the end it was claimed 

2 morale Once or bwee 

cornered sunendeted. and 
for minor * gmwmg tendency to return to port 

the pretexts But on the whole, such is 

wws susta^ Th^r^ aubmissiveness ot our ^ecies. the semce 
parncukr aSr supp^ most of the flesh for th« 

earned their kit^^ ^ youngsters saluted and 

murder nwchamsm^ch swaying clumsy 

Their obedieTCebniK^R^f*^*^*™*? become their coffin 
that the Great tVac fundamental lessons 

teahrahon of even ti>. !»«»•” extreme slowness with which the 
the swathings of habitual condiUons pierces through 

opM-eyed to servitu* buD^!?*^,. human beings went 

without a murmur with totdchip, suffenng and slaughter 

the dictates of fce blindest fatalistic pnde In obedience to 

they did their utmost to fan fatuous loyalbes 

Kfevance, and they «hom they had no conceivable 

hi the last The UV butchered gallantly, fighbng 

dismay our imagmabons by 
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portraying a series of wholesale butcheries, many of them ^ 
stupendous scale, of men. who died facing tlieir enemies. After the 
great slaughter olE the French at tlie outset of the war, and a mighty 
killing of Russians at the Battles of Tannenberg and the Masurian 
Lakes, there was during what was called the deadlock period, the 
period of trench warfare, a diminution of the losses upon the West. 
Hostilities sank dowm to a gusty conflict of shell-fire, rifle assassina- 
tions, and raids with bombs and bludgeons. In ^e East, however, 
the Russians ran out of ammunition, and held their trenches only by 
a great martyrdom of men; tlrey lost well over a million before the 
end of 1914, and 5'et they continued to obey orders. A series of 
minor campaigns broke out in regions remote from the main centres 
of contact. There is a horrible account in the Pictures of the sufferings 
of some thousands of British common soldiers taken prisoners at Kut, 
in Mesopotamia. (Their generals and other officers, however, who 
had arranged that particular capitulation, were honourably and 
comfortably entertained by their captors the Turks.) There is no 
effective expression of resentment by the British troops on record. 

In igi6 arid 1917 there were spasmodic renewals of hostilities on 
a large scale by the British and French in France. Newly trained 
Briti^ armies were made to advance in close formation by generals 
who, unless they were imbeciles, could have had no doubts of the 
fate to which they were sending their men. If they were not imbeciles 
then they were criminally unwilling to Icam and soul-blind to suffering 
and waste. The mentality of these men is still a matter for discussion. 
The poor boys they commanded were marched forward shoulder to 
shoulder in successive waves of attack, and so advancing they were 
shot to pieces by the enemy machine-guns. Out of battalions of six 
or seven hundred, perhaps a hundred would struggle through the 
defensive fire and come to bomb-throwing, bayonet-thrusts ' and 
surrender in the German trenches. Small isolated groups of them 
m shell-holes and captured positions fought on for days. So perished 
me flower of an entire school generation, collected from hundreds of 
thousands of homes, more or less loved, more or less cared for and more 
^^'^cated; it had been enlisted, trained, sent out to the battle- 
neids at enormous cost, to be left at last in the desolated spaces between 
trie araies, lying in heaps and swathes to rot and be rat-eaten. For 
months afterwards, as the photographs show, thousands of them were 
o be reen sprawling in formation as they fell, just as if their ranks 
vere still waiting to leap again to the attack. But as the observer 
rew nearer he realized their corruption. He discovered bony hands, 
yeless sockets, faces far gone in decay. 

pvf 1 fv. commander-in-chief in his despatches did not fail to 

■ 01 me courage of his lost battalions and to represent this monstrous 
T, ^J^ctory. Some mile or so of ground had been gained in 
July offensive and less than 12,000 prisoners had been taken, 
many British were left prisoners in German hands, but thi<^ 
the despatches ignored. 

Tire appalling nature of this particular disaster leaked out only 
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,tty sloily Tht Enosh to»oBb.p .1 leKt_»»s 
sennals to-raet mcapjble m other respects, bed ntagiafiCTnOy the 
Chsooel etossos »«.* .t prtcotely gsy to Me faro the 

British public And it hud a p^iar ^«t on the Bnbsh 
gave th^ a feeling of being m another “'i 

^home a war world m vihtth sodi cnid and fanlasUc things could 
be natural This monstrous massacre was. indeed, contnved ana 
earned through, not simply m*oul a «volt but with si^ely ^ . 
audible protest on the part of either the parents, relations, mends or 
sumvmg comrades of those hosts of wasted victims 

The commanders of the Russian airmes m Aostna. Armenia ana 
else«bere uwe announcing equally costly and heroic triumphs and 
the Germans and Austrians were issuing the most valiant and excessive 
contradicbons of their -claims They too, were losing hideo^y 
enough though in a lesser proportion than their opponents ihe 
next year (1917) the British gallant and docile as ever, with only 
wry slightly improved tactirs were going again into great oS^ives 
But now the French troops began to manifest a hveher intelligence 
They were amidst familiar things nearer their homes and less cot 
off from subversive influences than the British A certain 
Nivelle at that time French Comoiandei in Chief made what 
Churchill calls an expentnenl , which resulted altogether in the Joss 
of nearly a couple of hundred thousand men It involved the advance 
of masses of infantry into intense fields of fire In an hour, said 
laeutenant Ybarnegaray a debate m the French Chamber, Jd”* 
1917), they were reduced to a crowd ’ running like madmen' , all 
formations and disunctions lost Provision had been made for less 
than 35 000 wounded There were seven tunes as many Most of the 
cascalties never received the most elementary attention for three days 
The result was gangrene amputabon and death for thousands Then 
came the first intunahoa that there were limits to human obedience 
A French division ordered into action to continue this futile holocaust 
refused to march CborcbiU says this was deeply disquieting” to 
the authonSes and no doubt it pained and distres^ every lofelligeRt 
anuteut of war This particular division was cajoJ^d ^ change 
of mind It look part in the fighting says ChucdiiU, "without 
discredit", but the spirit of its reststance spread 

The next sign of insanity in this world torture was the collapse of 
grotesque Russian autocracy We have already told of the mental 
and maral decay of the Tzatdom m our general study of the degeneta 
toon or monaicby [fifos mrcvrui.— Ed } Abruptly this profoundly 
rotten goveroment collapsed into nothing, its vast domains became 
a VMious disorder and lor some months phantom imitations of 
^EStem revolutjonanes. utspired by memories of the first French 
r^mtson or by leg«nds of Bniiih parliamentary wisdom occupied 
The one certain fact la the situaUon was the accumulated 
Russaa people for any furdier warfare But this 
M lovemmem under an eloquent lawyer politician of 

no great directive force. Alexandre Kerensky, was unaWe either to 
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r, ttrar nr end it. A snbdued but spreading clamour for 
carry on fee ^ combatant countries ensued, a 

cCur feaf Stive repression and the most rigorous concealment in 
SrSs f^ld to rilenS. There vvas an attempt to call a sort of peace 

conference of Radicals at StocWm. and ^ 

Russia which carried a small and resolute Coi^umst organization 
to uower— carried it to power simply and solely because there was no 
other organized alternative, and because it promised peace plainly 
and surely—peace on any terms. The Russian artin^ melted away 
at its signd; fee men streamed home. The German mihtary authonbes 
in fee East found fee trenches before them undefended, ^d wife every 
courtesy of nvslt* ^ one soldier to SLnother, welcomed the Russiun 
officers of fee old regime, taldng refuge from fee belated resentment of 
their own men. 

In 1917 mankind seemed already to be awakening from the war- 
nightmare. Mutinies broke out in sixteen separate French army corps, 

115 regiments were involved, divisions elected soldiers* councils and 
whole regiments set out for Paris to demand a reasonable wind-up 
of fee struggle. The one last hope of the despairing soldiers, said 
Pierre Laval, had been Stockholm. That disappointment had made 
life unbearable. But fee storm abated with the entry of fee United 
States of America into fee war, and fee powers in control of the 
Western World were still able to pursue their dreadful obsessions for 
another year. 

War PicUires ■for Posterity by Pen. Pencil and Camera devotes a 
whole volume (xxi) to fee tragedy of a special Russian infantry corps 
in France. Fifteen thousand Russians had been sent thither in 1916 
to be equipped and armed and put into the line with fee French 
armies. Many of these poor lads scarcely knew the difference between 
a Frenchman and a German, and the ostensible objects of the wax ‘ 
were quite beyond feeir understanding. But they heard of the 
revolution in feeir own country and they resolved to consider their 
attitude wife regard to it. They elected representatives and put it 
to the vote whether they should continue to fight, which meant for 
them to take part in feat ‘'experiment” of Nivelle's known to be in 
preparation at fee time. They chose what seemed to them the generous 
part and went into fee battle. The French command used them 
mthi^ly, Md nearly 6,000 were killed or wounded. The rest came 
out of fee Ime and mutinied. They would fight no more. Thereupon 
tircse defenceless men were surrounded by trustworthy French Sotos 

'sSnS; 

owif f™ch lost confidence in fee morale of their 

sstr—issss-s 
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a %-ast muUituinous attack in the West which succeeded at first and 
then collapsed whereupon their antagonists reinforced by new anmea 
irom America waded back through blood to a dreadful final victory 
The fast nine months of the con&ct saw more slacghtcr than any 
preceding year From March 2ist 1918 to Kosember nth in the 
same year the Bntsh suSered 830000 casuidties the French and 
Belgians 964000 and the Geimans 1470000 There were also 
2 ooo 000 Amenan troops bronght to Europe before the end and 
01 these more than halt were actually engaged m the fighting Their 
casualties were certainly not less than 350 000 Portnguese and other 
contingents from the mo^t unexpected quarters abo contributed to 
that culimnating death roll bu* it is impossible for us now to give 
exact numbers for these ntinot forces 

These are the gross figures ot warfare But IVar Pictures de\otes 
imte volumes perhaps the most horrible of all to the presentation 
otvanous details of the fight ngm wbKb thr^e vast mulbtudea suflered 
and perished These three volumes arc like the microscopic slides 
m a specimen book of anatomy which show us trom a selected scrap 
figtircs stand out cnlatg^ 
*c ha^rd that they wrote or talked or earned a camera 
} haraUess m Uions who have left no record We have 
'^ho were left to he out for daya between the lines 

5.0 fS mm tn teU i£e UU We have the stones of men 

who were and lay there choking and of men 

system for the tormeabni weaknesses in the 

of the blue and * r descnptions of the rude surgery 

ded from teal ty Th^ ate^ai owrders through which mind* 
rwn faceJesr fflcroled^^rr^^ pictures of mobiated 

ofoneoftheblifliSmH^^®')/ “ autobiography 

^res of thousancL of «nw ^ hyFntaSchifl 1923) 

hidden away m soeeai fragments of humani^ had to be 

to they were at once 

whDe they fivfd ^ hopeless The world forgot them even 

of bod es. (Se dreadful than the distorbon 

tral t « u a Kture utiX S « assemblage of 

printed tepnnted later bv mi. hayonet which chanced to be 
tor us. debrered bv a ^,,„c 21 F^JSandists and so preserved 

cadets b training To m h* a ^ of Engbsh 

t^-ced to beh 4 he ws ^«oc,ty weareaW 

lauchter that punematej ha realize from the 

Mdtfie from the hearty thanks 

*' tbe TODclusiM of ha cheers which reirarded hrni 


^ '•*«»uucooi^ "oiwi rewaroeanitn 

t^of war *crvKe^ts expressing the 


t^ve awf^ Oaraa he 


told shove him out and 
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He was all against taking prisoners — and for murdering them after 
surrender. He told \vith sympathy and approval of how a corporal 
under him butchered a group of German boys. "Can I- do these 
blokes in, sir?” asked the corporal, pointing to a bunch of disarmed 
enemies. 

"Please yourself," said the sergeant-major. . . . 

\¥hen they had been "done in”, the honest corporal, a released 
convict from Dartmoor prison, came back to the sergeant-major very 
gratified and honoured, and, still in favour, discussed the technical 
difficulties of wthdrawing a bayonet quickly in order to be ready for 
the "next fellow". 

That was, that is, the spirit to which war brings a human being. 
That gallant Sergeant-Major had abimdant equivalents in every army 
engaged. We were able to quote an English document, freely 
published. Participants in many other countries had less freedom. 
On the whole the English were as gentle as any otlier soldiers. But 
fear and bloodlust, it is plain, wipe out all the slowly acquired restraints 
and tolerance of social order very quickly and completely from any 
breed of men. History must not be written in pink and gilt. 
Prisoners and wounded were not simply neglected and ill-treated and 
"shoved out". Many were actually tortured to death — either by way 
of reprisals or in sheer wanton cruelty. There is also a series of 
photographs of foully mutilated bodies, mutilated and indecently 
displayed while they were dying or immediately after they were dead. 
Those millions marched indeed right out of civilization, right out of 
any sort of human life as we know it to-day, marched down to some- 
thing viler than mere bestiality, when they marched into the war 
zone. 

After the summer of igi8, udiich brought \vith it the certainty of 
ultimate defeat, the combatant energy of Germany evaporated. Every- 
where there was distress and hunger due to a rigorous blockade. The 
discipline of the land relaxed; the country behind the front was infested 
by stragglers; the Higher German Command found itself now, like its 
antagonists, unable to rely upon the men to advance, found itself 
unable to rely upon their resistance to an enemy attack. They became 
• eager to surrender — ^taldng the off-chance of meeting experimental 
corporals from Dartmoor on the way. 

Wherever there was still lo3ralty and obedience, however, men 
were still callously sacrificed by the Higher Command. War Pictures 
(vol, xxvii, 23842 et seq.] show the German machine-gunners in their 
pits, on the defensive against advancing British and American troops. 
These men allowed themselves to be drugged and chained to their 
weapons, and so continued to fire and kill until the attack came up 
to them.^ Then they found small mercy. They were bayoneted or 
their brains were beaten out. They paid for the inventions of their 
masters. They paid for the hatred of Germany the introduction of 
poison gas had evoked in every attacking army. Such residues of 
senseless devotion availed nothing against the massive pressures that 
were at last exhausting Germany. In November the Kaiser, the War 
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Lord was in flight a hniruitatisg Annistice had been concluded and 

the German armies were streaming home m disorder incoberenlly 

rcvolntionaiy 

Upon that phrase incoherently revolutionary our account oi 
the mam war may very well end Here we will only allude to tlie 
deieat and demoraUiation ol the Italian armies alter the batOe o! 
Caporetto when 800 ooo were either killed wounded taken pnsoncr 
or (sensible fellows) went home Nor will we describe the naval 
battles of which the chief and last was Jutland It was the last 
because atterwards the German admirals were faced by the threat of 
mutmy if they essayed anotboi fight Whether it was or was not a 
victory for the BnuA was never exactly detennmed The controversy 
died out dunng the Pohsh vrats 

The War Ptelttres volumes give many photographs and accounts of 
these naval encounters We have lot example a whole senes of 
snapdiots of a Bnlish cruiser in the Battle 0! Jutland the Defence 
steaming at full-speed ahead to attack and finish up a smashed and 
smkmg German battleship the ttiesbaden The oarusb o! that fierce 
mechanism is terrific U seems invinoble and overpowenng It has 
an und^able splendour Then suddenly a 'enes of bhnduig flashes 
row the Defence has been hit by the fire of some other Gennan 
V wrmng to the help of her sister ship and in a moment she 

has blown up and gone she is no more than a mounting unfolding 
comma of smoke and flying fragments includiag we realue with an 
eSort the tom and scalded bodies of eight hundred men Then a 
welter of I tteted tumbled water 

^ece ts no end to the multitude of such p ctnres 
Thlf, A phrase mcobereatly revolutionaiy 

situabon at that tune The 
throughout the world was enoimous if not in its 

ness that «vems had none of the smashing deosive- 

jSand ^ naval battle of 

ffi tT. P®'"' spectacle a complete failure 

of resolutelv ^ simple reason a comparatively small minonty 
gUr oftbe ^ vast misery 

ideJof the fame 

astonishment and hundreds of millions whose 

horror bad no coaceob^^^^^ “ horror unfolded beyond 
they could turn alternative pattern of life to which 

^“cry En1 *? telenUess sequences 

mtiinatio^ of what had^* because it gave no 

coutrol of human aff«n Th?^ Whgerent governments m the 

d«gned and sustamed^^a^-T^ P®” a positjye thing 

who have at last won thmnSk*? It « natural than warfare We 
and leseJute how powetf^^*** Mundi know how strong 

<3« the peace molt^" ^ and how vigilant the keeper 
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§ 8. The Impzdse to Abolish War: The Episode of the Ford Peace 

Ship 

One quaint expedition, grotesque and childish and yet an augury 
of greater things to come, flits very illuminatingly across the dreadful 
record of these war years. It is the voyage of a passenger steamship 
from New York to Norway. The dark curtains of oblivion fall in 
heavier and heavier folds before the thundering battleships of the twilit 
Battle of Jutland; their forgotten names sink back into a vague general 
impression of huge flame-spouting masses that rush through smoke 
and mist to their fate; only a specialist can tell us now whether the 
Lutzow or the Friedrich der Grosse, the Lion, or the Iron Duke, the 
Vanguard or the Colossus perished with its complement of men or 
staggered out of that battle. They have become monstrous 
irrelevances. There is nothing but their size, and the smashing and 
drowning of hundreds of men in them, to make them more significant 
to us now than an, exploding casket of fireworks. But steaming its 
way across the Atlantic a few months before Jutland was fought came 
this other ship, a passenger boat of the Scandinavian- American line, 
the Oscar II, whose voyage remains to this day important and 
interesting, because in the most simple and artless fashion it mingled 
the new conceptions of life that were coming into being with all the 
prevalent weaknesses of the time. The Oscar II is better knoNvn in 
history as the Peace Ship of Henry Ford. It is a gleam of tragic 
comedy amidst the universal horror. 

This Henry Ford was a very natural-minded mechanical genius, 
without much education or social sophistication,^ a great friend of, 
and kindred spirit with, that Edison whose career has been traced in the 
chapter of human history dealing with the development and exploita- 
tions of inventions at the close ot the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Bom and brought up in a period of economic 
expansion. Ford took economic expansion as if it were a necessity 
inherent in things, and never began to doubt continual progress until 
he was a man of over seventy. That was his good fortune. That 
gave him the confidence to design an automobile as sound and good 
and ch(»p as could be done at that time, and to organize the mass 
production of his pattern with extraordinary energy and skill, because 
his mind was untroubled by the thought that there could be a limit 
to the number of possible purchasers. He marketed his "flivver”, 
or "tm lizzie”, as it was affectionately called, in enormous quantities, 
and in consequence he revolutionized the road transport and town 
planning of America. He changed the shape of every growing town 
by enabling the small householder to live further from the work and 
business centre than had ever been possible before. He did more 
than any other single man to drive the horse not only from the road 
but, by making farm tractors, from the fields. He created factories 
at Dearborn that even to-day seem vast. He became enormously 
rich and an outstanding "character” in the world, and particularly 
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in Amenca And he lemamed cunoosly simple and direct m his 
outlook upon hie 

The fiist effect of the Great War upon bun as on a \-ast proportion 
of the English spewing peoples was vncredulons amaiement He 
had Ijiowa there were armies and sovereign nations in the vrotld but 
apparently he had never supposed they would fight He felt there 
mast be some mistake He excbang^ views other Americans 
in a sumlar phase of astonishment By the beginning of 1915 they 
bad accumulated a sufBaent mass of evidence from the belligerent 
countries to convuice them that great masses of people m these 
countnes were as amaacd and as anxious to end the wademng blood 
died and brutalization as ibc neutral onlookers There had been 
deputahons to the President (President WiIsot) who was at that time 
in harmony with his country highly paaficist and there was a wide- 
spread ambition that the uiutM States should evoke some sort of 
permanent arb tration council alone or ift concert with the other 
Powers still neutral which should stand so to speak oa the edge 
of the batUebeld and continue to ofler its mediatory services to the 
warring govertunents until thw were accepted There was the 
suggestion of a deputation to Europe to further this idea and the 
question arose how should it go across the Atlantie Ford offered to 
charter a ship to take it 

Then his peculiar unaginat on seued upon lus own oCcr He would 
^ke th« sh p a spectacular ^ip it should be the Peace Ship 
u toould take a complement of chosen delegates to Europe w such 
* ut puhhaty that at its coming the wax would be as it were 
wrested to look at it Its mere appearance would lecaU inftuialed 
^ I want to get those boys out of the trenches 
1, ^ “-i would be only too glad 

^ake handsjnth each other At the back of his ^nd there 
^ ^ stake at the fronts 

trenches by Chnstmas never to return agam was his 
to Washington m November All 
He wc^etic p^le wwc invited to join the missjon 

^ approval of tie Pres dent but the President was 

eestoe^H n “ ^Itoindet his publicity upon this 

later on meditating a gesture of his owm 

conspicuous popular stars, who 
sffll ^ greatness and goodness ^me of them are 

and Thomas tdi^*tor Jane Ad<faim 

Creahcnist ) and Jenmngs Brj-aa (tbe Urt 

even in the Lower Sch^i 

sdi m one tned to include them 

Union were ^minVed ^ 

and so on The H»f icptes^totive university students 
the survivins onginals or AUcama has gathered all 

m which th^ * invitahons and the replies 

a inese outstanding eid vwloals hesitated over or evaded his 
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proposals. Several were only prevented by sudden attacks of ill- 
health at the very last moment from joining him. And there was 
a number of newspaper reporters, cinema operators ^ and other 
photographers, stenographers, typists, translators, interpreters, 
baggage masters and publicity agents who made no trouble about 
coming. A certain Madame Rosika Scliwimmer, an Hungarian lady, 
gleams forth and vanishes again from history as the organizing spirit 
of this selection. A vast multitude of adventurers and crazy people 
offered to assist when Ford’s project was made public, and many were 
only prevented with the utmost difficulty from coming aboard the 
Oscar 11. 

There is still material for a great writer in the details of that 
expedition, but our interest here is neither with the expedition as 
a whole nor with Ford or the other persons concern^ in it as 
personalities, but with tliis idea that flamed and faded, this idea of 
an appeal against war to human sanity. And with the vicissitudes 
of that idea. 

The first thing to note is that it evoked response, and a very wide 
response. Eminent people, both in America and Europe, with their 
popularity to consider, found it advisable to be sympathetic, even if 
unhelpful. President Wilson, for example, was sympathetic but 
unhelpful. All the pretentious weathercocks of the Western World 
swung round towards it. We have every indication indeed of a very 
considerable drive towards a world pax in these years. But presently 
the weathercocks began to waver and swing away. 

Why did they waver? From the first there was a sustained, 
malignant antagonism to the project. This grew in force and vigour. 
The American Press, and in its wake the European Press, set itself 
to magnify and distort every weakness, every slight absurdity, in the 
expedition and to invent further weaknesses and absurdities. A 
campaign of ridicule began, so skilful and persistent that it stripped 
away one blushing celebrity after another from the constellation, and 
smothered the essential sanity of the project in their wilting apologies. 
Yffiile Ford and his suiviving raissioners discussed and discoursed on 
their liner, the newspaper men they had brought with them concocted 
lies and absurd stories about their host — as though they were under 
instructions. 

We know now they were under instructions. The Historical 
Documents Series makes this perfectly plain. 

As our students disentangle strand after strand of that long-hidden 
story, we realize more and more clearly the tortuous dishonesty, the 
confused double-mindedness, of the times. The export trade of the 
United States was flourishing under war conditions as it had never 
flourished before. Munitions of every sort were being sold at 
enormously enhanced prices to the belligerents. Such great banking 
houses as Morgan and Co. were facilitating the financial subjugation 
of Europe to America, through debts for these supplies. It is clear 
that American finance and i^erican Big Business had not foreseen 
this. They had no exceptional foresight. But suddenly they found 
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were of more persistent material. They held great public meeting 
in Sweden, Holland and Switzerland, and the repercussion of tlieir 
activities certainly had a heartening effect on the peace movement in 
Germany and Britain. They contrived to get speech with a number 
of politicians and statesmen, and they roused the watchful hostiUty 
of the German and British war authorities — ^for the military chiefs 
of both sides regarded this mission very properly as ^ attack on war 
morale. A Neutral Conference for Continuous Mediation came into 
being — very precarious being — in Stockholm. It is claimed ft at it 
checked a movement to bring Sweden into the wax on the side of 
the Germans. 

"Then gradually the Ford Organization for Peace lost prominence. 
It Avas overshadowed by greater movements towards negotiation, and 
more particularly by the large uncertain gestures of President Wilson, 
who, re-elected as "the man w'ho kept the United States out of the 
war”, brought his people from a phase of hypocritical pacificism and 
energetic armament into the war in 1917. Before ftat culmination the 
Peace Ship bladder had collapsed altogether. Its last typist and 
photographer and clerk had been paid off, and Ford himself \vas 
already doing all that was humanly possible to draw a blanket of 
oblivion over that unforgettable Peace Ship. But the records have 
been too much for him. 

He had not led his expeditionary force in Europe, even nominally, 
for more than five weeks. He had kept to his Norwegian hotel, 
avoided his more enthusiastic associates, started a vigorous reduction 
of his financial commitments, and finally bolted home. He deserted. 
He left his hotel at Christiania, stealthily, at five o’clock in the 
morning, and, in spite of the pleadings of those of his party who, 
warned at the last minute, tumbled out of bed to protest, he got away. 
Before tlie year was out he had ceased even financial support, and the 
various men and women who had abandoned careers and positions 
and faced ridicule and odium in complete faith in his simplicity were 
left to find their way back to their former niches or discoyer fresh 
ones. 

Now what had happened to his great idea? What strange reversal 
of motive had occurred in the brain and heart of this Peace Crusader? 
There the curious historian must needs speculate, for that brain and 
heart have gone now beyond all closer scrutiny. 

It has to be noted first that while the Peace Ship was on the Atlantic 
somefting ve^ significant was going on at Washington. The swnftty 
groNving munition industries of America had discovered that a home , 
market for their products, a home market of superior solvency, might 
be added _ to the vast demands of the fighting nations overseas. 
America, it was argued, might keep out of the war — ^well and good — 
but nevertheless America must be "prepared”. The United States 
must arm. The President had weighed this proposal TOth a due regard 
for the votes and Press support that would come to him at the next 
election; he had weighed it very carefully as became a politician, and 
after some resistance he consented that America should be "prepared”. 
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Mmhons should be assembled troops *oold be 
to wave-and the United States flai; was a \ety 
and dramsand tnimpets to sound Militaiy excitemoit stirred diroagh 
that s-ast pacific {x^uhbon and rose , , , . m 

And Ford had a raighty ladosiral plant biAerto “ 

pouimg out motor-«ts ^ agncolto^ matcn^. bnt «i^le ol 
rapid adaptation to the producOoft of war matetul 1 .^Tviu 
creation it was his embodiment It was all ^at made him ^ 
diBerent from any other fellow m the street His tnends and fa^y 
had certainly watched his abandonment of business for world aii^ra 
with profound misgisang It may hare been plain to them be 
It was plain to him that if he stood out of this preparedneM move- 
ment as he threatened to do other great plants would ana o^de ws 
own to produce war matenal md^ at first but capable when me 
war was over of a reier«e transformanoo into great factories lot tne 
mass production of mo'or-cars and the like In France this 
ference from munitions to automobiles was actually fores^ and 
earned out by the Citroen otgatiuabon It is imp^ible that this 
prospect could have escaped Ford 

But m bis haste he had dedared hiniself against preparedness 
He had threatened to hoist an ist^mahosal flag oi er bis works m 
the place of the Scats and Stripes 

It is dear that lu that one lively brain all the mam forces of th* 
tune were at work It had responded vivadly and generously to ae 
new drive towards a world pax Lochnet (dmenca's Don Quixote. 
1934) reports hm thus on bis safiiog from Kew York 

Have you any last word to say? a journalist enquired 
Yes ” he replied Tell the people to cry peace and fight 
preparedness 

'tV'hat if this expedition fads’ xentured another 
• If this expedition fails I U start another ' he flashed without 
a moment’s hesitation 

‘ People say you are not sincere commented a third 
We te got peace talk going now end 1 11 pound it to the end ‘ 
Asd afterwards came those second thoughts When tn tgry, the 
United States entered the war the Peace Ship was a stale old joke and 
the vast Ford establidiments were prepared and ready for the pro- 
duction of monitions 

Ford was a compendium of h» age That is why we give him this 
ptominence in our history The commoa man of the twentieth centniy 
was neidier a paoficist hot a war nwogcr He was both— and Ford 
^ common man made big by acadeut and exceptional energy 
Ibe mam thread a the history of the tw enheth century is essentially 
of the i^eosions manifested m their elementary plainness 
7,1 Ship That voyage comes therefore B-e 

solo ^ way of overture to the complex orchestration of 
human moUve m the great struggle for human unity that lay ahead 
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§ 9. The Direct Action of the Armament Industries in Maintaining 

War Stresses 

We must now say something about the direct activities of the 
hypertrophied “armament firms” in bringing about and sustaining the 
massacres of the Great War. A proper understanding of that influence 
is essential if the stresses and martyrdoms of the middle years of the 
twentieth century are to be understood. 

These "armament firms” were an outcome of the iron and steel 
industry, which in a few score years between 1700 and 1850 grew up 
— no man objecting — from a modest activity of artisans to relatively 
gigantic possibilities of production. This industry covered the world 
with a network of railways, and produced iron and then steel steam- 
ships to drive the wooden sailing ships off the seas. And at an early 
stage (aU this is traced in full detail in Luke Zinunem's Entwickelung 
und Geschichie von Kruppismus, 1913; Hist. Doc. 394112) it turned 
its attention to the weapons in the world. 

In a perpetual progress in the size and range of great guns, in a 
vast expansion of battleships that were continually scrapped in favour 
of large or more elaborate models, it found a most important and 
inexhaustible field of profit. The governments of the world were taken 
unawares, and in a httle while the industry, by sound and accepted 
methods of salesmanship, was able to impose its novelties upon 
these ancient institutions with their tradition of implacable mutual 
antagonism. It was realized very soon that any decay of patriotism 
and loyalty would be inimical to this great system of profits, and the 
selling branch of the industry either bought directly or contrived to 
control most of the great newspapers of the time, and exercised a 
watchful vigilance on the teaching of belligerence in schools. Follow- 
ing the established rules and usages for a marketing industrialism, and 
with little thought of any consequences but profits, the directors of 
these huge concerns built up the new warfare that found its first 
exposition in the Great War of 1914-18 and gave its last desperate and 
frightful convulsions in the Polish wars of 1940 and the subsequent 
decade. 

Even at its outset in 1914-18 this new warfare was extraordinarily 
uncongenial to humanity. It did not even satisfy man's normal 
combative instincts. What an angry man wants to do is to beat and 
bash another living being, not to be shot at from ten miles distance or 
poisoned in a hole. Instead of drinking delight of battle with their 
peers, men tasted all the indiscriminating terror of an earthquake. 
The war literature stored at Atacama, to wliich we have already 
referred, is full of futile protest against the horror, the unsportsman- 
like quality, the casual filthiness and indecency, the mechanical 
disregard of human dignify, of the new tactics. But such protest itself 
was nccessaril}' futile, because it did not go on to a clear indictment 
of the forces that were making, sustaining and distorting war. The 
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chOd hQ«led and wept and they dul not even attempt to what 
" 'tc tel profit tetag loto* J 
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ialc mnetienth and citly toeoPelh centimes it seemed te most teora 
thing m te «o,ld It tad giotin op to an 'Otrely lo£<3l and 
necessary way without any resira«nt upon the normal marWimg 
methods ol peace-time cemmetce from the continually mre exte^ 
application of nci,\ uidustnal products to warfare Even alter tft 
World War catastrophe after that complete demoostration ol ^ 
futility of war men still allowed ihemseUcs to be herded Ivl.e sn<^ 
into die barracks to be trained to consume and be consumed oy 
new 1 nts of slaughter goods produced and marketed by the still 
arraament traders And the accumulation of a stiH greater and slil 
more dangerous mass of war material conUnued i » ♦ 

There is a queer little pseudo scientific essay by a Bengali satirist 
(Professor K Chandra Sen i 8Q7 1942) among me /nd«i* senes ol 
xepnnls professing to be a study ol the relative stupidity of 
lotelhgent animals up lo and inctuduig man His ts concerned by 
the fatuity with which the mas» ol humanity watched the preparation 
of Its own destruction during this penod He considers the Jale ol 
vanous species ol penguins sshwh were then being swept out of the 
world— the tw entielh century was an age of extenmnatjoa for bonofew 
of speoes— and infers a similar destiny for mankind He begtas vriln 
the slaughter of the penguins he gives photographs ot these extra 
ordinary creatures in (heir multitudes gather on the beaches oi 
Oceanic iilinds and watching the advance ol theit slayers One sees 
them scattered over a long slewing shore standing stiU or waddling 
about or flappuig their stumpy wmgs while the massacre goes on 
They seem to be vaguely interested in the kilbag el tbeir fellows but 
in no way sbrred either to flight or resistance (No thorough scientific 
observations we may note were ever made ol penguin mentality the 
revival of expenmental psychology comes too late for that and we 
are left now to guess at what went on in these queer brains of theirs 
during these raids There is evidence to show that these creatures had 
curiosity kindliness sympathy and humour and they were eminently 
They stood quite high in the scale ol bird intelligence 
And yet they permitted their own extiocbon ) They were not so much 
a mental Professor Sen insists half seriously hall mockingly, as 
defective and wrong Thqi were capable of many idea systems but 
not ot the idea of social preservation He suggests too that the 
Mine was true of the sea elephants which were also very rapidly 
destroyed (The last ol these were rowdered later to make a record'^ 
by a Japanese lunatic with a craving for an immortal Name when 
rfie revolt ol the sea 
^ f u ^ ?****■ Sen has weighed every 

^We case he still awards the pUm for complaisant soci^ stupidity 
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With a fine parody of the social research methods of that time, 
he gives various photographs of what he calls the "human penguins” 
of that early twentieth century, waddling in their sleek thousands 
to see battleships launched, to rejoice over reviews and parades, to 
watch their array aeroplanes stunting in the sky. Side by side he gives 
photographs of penguin assemblies that, either by happy accident or 
skilful rearrangement, are absurdly parallel. He gives lists of share- 
holders in the armament firms, including the current President of the 
Free Church Council, an Anglican bishop, a great multitude of other 
clergymen, artists, judges and every sort of gentlefolk. He quotes 
extensively from the Hansard records of various pre-war debates in 
the British House of Commons (in a debate on the Naval Estimates 
early in 1914, Philip Snowden, the radical socialist who afterwards 
became Viscount Snowden, was particularly explicit), showing that 
the nature of the danger was clearly seen and clearly and publicly 
stated. Only it was not jelt. It is upon that little difference between 
factual apprehension and the kind of apprehension that leads to 
effective action that our interest concentrates here. 

Why did humanity gape at the guns and do nothing? And why, 
after the Great War, after that generation had seen over twenty million 
human beings perish painfully and untimely, did it still go on doing 
nothing adequate to the occasion? With the preparations still mounting 
up and the horrible possibilities of war increasing under its eyes? The 
great Cradle of Betltlehem Steel Corporation of America in 1929 was 
revealed as actively opposing naval disarmament at the Geneva 
Conference of 1927. At any rate it was associated with three ship- 
building companies who were sued by a Mr, Shearer, who claimed to 
have been given that task, for fees alleged to be due to him. There 
seems to have been little dispute that he had been so employed; the case 
turned upon the extent of his services and the amount of his fees. 
Nothing was done by the penguins either to the companies concerned 
or to Mr. Shearer. A few expressed indignation; that was all. Just 
as now and then no doubt a bird or so squawked at the oil-hunters. 
(For a detailed account and references see The Navy; Defence or 
Portent, by C, A. Beard, 1930; reprinted Hist. Doc. Series 4,270,112.) 

The clue lies in the fact that there was practically no philosophical 
education at all in the world, no intelligent criticism of generalizations 
and general ideas. There was no science of social processes at all. 
People were not trained to remark the correlations of things; for the 
most part they were not aware that there was any correlation between 
things; they imagined this side of life might change and that remain 
unaltered. The industrialists and financiers built up these monstrous 
arinaments and imposed them on the governments of tlie time with 
a disregard of consequences tlrat seems now absolutely imbecile. Idlest 
of these armament propagandists were admirable in their private lives : 
gentle lovers, excellent husbands, fond of children and animals, good 
fellows, courteous to inferiors, and so on. Sir Basil Zaharoff, the 
greatest of munition salesmen, as one sees him in the painting (ascribed 
to Orpen) recently discovered in Paris, \wth his three-cornered hht, 
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direct interest in war. A marked tendency to i^ore or ridicule the 
current religious observances had become manifest, but under the 
stresses of loss and deatli people turned again to the altar. It is 
easily traceable in the fiction of the time. Die despised curate of the 
tea-cups and croquet lawn became the implicitly heroic "padre” of 
the sentimental war stories. 

The problem that confronted the growing minority that ryas 
waking up to the perils and possibilities of our species in the^ third 
and fourth decades of the twentieth centurj' was this: How in &e 
first place to concentrate tire minds of people out of this distraction 
and diffusion, how to bring them to bear upon the, crude realities before 
them, and then how to organize the gigantic effort needed to shake off 
that intermittent and ever more dangerous fever of war and that 
chronic onset of pauperization which threatened the whole world with 
social dissolution. 

There w’as no central antagonist, no ruling devil, for those anxious 
spirits to fight. That would have made it a straight, understandable 
campaign. But the Press with a certain flavouring of pious intentions 
was practically against them. Old social and political traditions, what- 
ever the poses they assumed, were tacitly against them. History was 
against them, for it could but witness &at war had always gone on 
since its records began. Not only the current Bishop of Hereford, and 
the current President of the Free Church Council, caught \vith their 
dividends upon them, but their Churches and the Ca&olic Church, 
and indeed all the Christian Churches, in spite of tlieir allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace, were quietly competitive with, or antagonistic 
to, the secular world controls that alone could make a healthy world 
peace possible- The admission of the insufficiency of their own creeds 
to comfort or direct would have been the necessary prelude to a new 
moral effort. 

And the idea of the naturalness and inevitability of war was 
not only everywhere in the world around those few forward-looking men 
who knew better, it was in their blood and habits. They were seeking 
how to attack not a fortress, but what seemed a perpetually recupera- 
tive iungle of mixed motives, tangled interests and cross-purposes, 
within themselves as without. 


§ ‘lo. Versailles: Seed Bed of Disasters 

The formal war, against the Central Powers, the "World War”, 
ended on November nth, 1918 c.E. in the defeat and submission of 
the Central Powers. There was a conference at Versailles, in the same 
palace in which triumphant Germans had dictated peace to France 
after a previous war in 1870-71. There was a needlessly dramatic 
flavour in this reversal of the r61es of the two countries. It was now 
France^ and her allies who dictated, and naturally the ideas of a 
romantic restoration and a stem and righteous judgment dominated 
the situation. The assembled Powers sat dorvn to right the wrongs 
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response was one of the most illuminating events in the early twentieth 
century. Manifestly the World-State had been conceived then, and 
now it stirred in the womb. It was alive. 

And then for some anxious decades it ceased to stir. 

Amidst different scenery and in different costumes, the -story of 
Wilson repeats the story of Ford, the story of a man lifted by an idea 
too great for him, thrown up into conspicuousness for a little while 
and then dropped, as a stray leaf may be spun up and dropped by a 
gust of wind before a gale. The essential Wilson, the world was soon 
to learn, was vain and theatrical, with no depth of thought and no wide 
generosity. So far from standing for all mankind, he stood indeed 
only for the Democratic Party in the United States — and for himself. 
He sacrificed the general support of his people in America to party 
considerations and his prestige in Europe to a craving for social 
applause. For a brief season he was the greatest man alive. Then 
for a while he remained the most conspicuous. He visited all the 
surviving courts of Europe and was feted and undone in every 
European capital. That triumphal procession to futility need not 
occupy us further here. Our concern is witli his idea. 

Manifestly he wanted some sort of a world pax. But it is doubt- 
ful if at any time he realized that a world pax means a world control 
of all the vital common interests of mankind. He seems never to have 
thought out this job to which he set his hand so confidently. He did 
not want, or, if he did, he did not dare to ask for, any such central- 
ized world controls as we now possess. They were probably be}»ond 
the range of his reading and understanding. His project from first 
to last was purely a politician's project. 

The pattern conceived by him was a naive adaptation of the 
parliamentary governments of Europe and America to a wider union. 
His League, as it emerged from the Versailles Conference, was a 
typical nineteenth-century government enlarged to planetary diraen- 
sions and greatly faded in tire process; it had an upper chamber, the 
Council, and a lower chamber, the Assembly, but, in ready deference 
to national susceptibilities, it had no executive powers, no certain 
revenues, no army, no police, and practically no authority to do any- 
thing at all. And even as a political body it was remote and ineffective: 
it was not in any way representative of the peoples of the earth as 
distinguished from the governments of the earth. Practically nothing 
was done to make the common people of the world feel that the League 
was theirs. Its delegates were appointed by the Foreign Offices of the 
very governments its only conceivable r61e was to supersede. They 
\yere national politicians and they were expected to go to Geneva to 
liquidate national politics. The League came into being at last, a 
solemn simulacrum to mock, cheat and dispel the first desire for unity 
that mankind has ever betrayed. 

Yet what else was possible then? If Wilson seemed to embody 
the formless aspirations of mankind, there can be no dispute that 
he impressed the politicians with whom he had to deal as a profoundly 
insincere \asionary. They dealt with him as that and they beat him 
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as that The <Nily way to have got anything more real than this futile 

League v>ould have been a icvoltttionai> appeal to 

peoples ot the earth against their govcrmients to have said as jnd^ 

he could have said m 1918 to the whole world that the day ot the 

World State had come That would have rev eibcratcd to the ends ot 

the earth , 

He was not the man to do that He had not that power of imagin 
ahon He had not that boldness with governments He had the 
common politician s way ol regarding g’cat propositions as a means 
to small ends It he had be^ bolder and greater he rmghl have 
failed he might have penshed but he failed and penshed anyhow 
and a Wder bid for world unity might have put the teal issue before 
mankind for ever and shortened the Age of Frustration by many 
decades 

What he did do was to reap an immediate haivest of popular 
applause to present to human hope a while face ngid with self 
approval bowing from processional carnages and decorated balconies 
retiring gravely into secret conference with the diplomatists and 
poLtvcians of w old otder and emerging at last with this League of 
Nations that began nothing and ended nothing ^nd passed m a couple 
of decades out of history 

It was a League not to end sovettignbcs but preserve them 
It stipulated that (he extraordinanty iH-contnvcd boundaries esUb- 
bshed by the Treaty in which it was incorporated should be guantn 
teed by the League for eiemiore Included among other amiable 
arrangements were clauses penahzoig Germany and her allies as 
completely as Carthage was penabted by Rome after the disaster of 
Zamu— penalizing her in so overwhelmingly a way as to make default 
inevitable and aOord a perennial excuse for her continued abasement 
It was not a settlement it was a permanent punishment The Germans 
were to become the penitent helots of the conquerors a generation 
whole generatioQS were to be bom and die m debt and to ensure the 
secunW of this arrangement Gennany was to be effectualllv disarmed 
and kept disarmed 

Delcada «jl Germania was the sole idea of the French Moms 
Heobane s Study 0/ Pertinax 1939) and the representatives of the 
other Allies who were gathered together in the Pans atmosphere and 
working anudst the vindictive memories of Versailles were only too 
ready to ^ m with this punitive conception of their ta^ It was 
1 m co^ephon it put a hundred difficult issues into a subordm 
tl to men of poor imagination 

to to m,, tbm „„ 11 u,, Cch dSiKied a 
'“"a* » tesnrrechon 
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in the alread}' congested Euiopean area. Deluded by the vague intim' 
ations of unity embodied in the League, Wilson lent himself readily 
to a reconstruction of the map of Europe upon strictly nationalist 
lines. The Polish nation was restored. Our history has already studied 
the successive divisions of this county in the eighteenth century. It 
is a great region of the Central Plain, whose independent existence 
became more and more inconvenient as the trade and commerce of 
Europe developed. Geography fought against it. _ It was a loose-knit 
union of individualistic equestrian aristocrats dominating a peasantry. 
But its partition betu-een Russia, Prussia and Austria was achieved 
with tire utmost amount of brutality, and after tire Napoleonic wars 
a romantic legend about this lost kingdom of Poland seized upon the 
sentiment of Prance, Britain and America. These rude nobles and 
their serfs, so roughly incorporated by the adjacent states, were trans- 
figured into a delicate, brave and altogether wonderful people, a people 
with a soul tom asunder and trampled underfoot by excessively 
booted oppressors. The restoration of Poland — ^the excessive restora- 
tion of Poland— was one of the brightest ambitions of President Wilson. 

Poland was restored. But instead of a fine-spirited and generous 
people emerging from those hundred and twenty years of subjugation 
and justifying the sympathy and hopes of liberalism throughout the 
world, there appeared a narrowly patriotic government, which 
presently developed into an aggressive, vindictive and pitiless dictator- 
ship, and set itself at once to the zestful persecution of the unfortunate 
ethnic minorities (about a third of the entire population) caught in 
the net of its all too ample boundaries. The real Poland of the past 
had been a raiding and aggressive nation which had ridden and harried 
to the very walls of Moscow. It had not changed its nature. The 
Lithuanian city of Vilna was now grabbed by a cmi^p de main and 
the south-eastern boundary pushed forward in Galicia. In the treat- 
ment of the Ukrainians and Ruthenians involved in liberation, Poland 
equalled any of the atrocities which had been the burden of her song 
during her years of martyrdom. In 1932 one-third of the budget of 
this new militant Power was for armament. 

Not only was Poland thus put back upon the map. As a result 
of a sedulous study of historical sentimentalities, traditions, dialects 
and local feelings, a whole cluster of new sovereign Powers, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, an 
attentuated Hungary and an enlarged Roumania, was evoked to crowd 
and complicate tye affairs of manlund by their sovereign liberties, their 
ambitions, hostilities, alliances, understandings, misunderstandings, 
open and secret treaties, tariffs, trade wars and the like. Russia was 
excluded from the first attempt at a World Parliaanent because die 
had repudiated her vast war debts — always a matter of grave solicitude 
to the Western creditor, and — strangest fact of all in this strange 
story — the United States, the Arbitrator and Restorer of Nations, stood 
out from the League, because Preddent Wilson’s obstinate resolve to 
monopolize the immortal glory of World Salvation for himself and his 
party had estranged a majority of his senators. 
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The Senate after some attempts at compromise «j«ted the 
Covenant ot the League altogether washed its h^ds of w^ld ^avrs 
and the President instead of tcmaimng for ever Pnncc of EterJasuag 
Peace and Wonder of the Ages shrank again very rapidly to human 
proportions and died a broVen and disappointed man Like Ford 
the United States returned to normal business and die Profit and 
Loss Account and the Europeans were left with the name of Wi^n 
wntten all over their towns upon streets avenues csplanad« 
railway stabons parks and squares to make what they could of this 
emasculated Lea^e he had left about anwng their affairs 

If Russia and Germany m their character of Bad Peoples were 
excluded from the League such remote peoples as the Chinese aM 
the Japanese were included as a matter course It was assumed 
apparently that they were just fellows of the universal Treaty-of 
Westphaha pattern The European world knew practically nothing 
of the mental processes of these remote and anaent communities 
and it seems hardly to have dawned upon the conferring statesmen 
that political processes rest entxely upon mental facts The League 
after much difficulty and aftei some years delay did indeed evolve 
a Comnutte? of Intellectual Cooperabon but so far as its acbvitjcs 
can now be traced th s was concerned with dilettante uitellectuahsm 
only there is no indication that it ever interested \ts^ m ibe League 
as an idea 

Cons denng all things in the 1 ght of subsequent events it would 
have been well if the League of Nations had committed han kan 
MBCtly the United States Senate refused participation and li the 
European Powers realuing their failure to stabilue the planet at one 
blow had set themselves at once to the organuabon of a Lwgue of 
Conohabon and Cooperation within the European area The League s 
oJniplete inability to control or even modity the foreign pol cy of 
Japan {modelled on the best nineteenlh-ceatuzy European patterns) 
was me decisive factor in its declensiou to a mete organuabon or 
coaunentaiy upon cunent aAairs 

As its autoonty declined the courage and pungency of its reports 
mcreased Some of the later ones arc quite admirable bisloncal 
Gradually the member governments dscontinued their 
seaetanat dwmdled to nothing lake the Hague 
existence before or during the 

and m 1068 and 

Wesl^bS 

the ''*<41*”^?^ payments upon Germany was 
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The mighty forces demanding economic ^ification albeit th^ 
as we have shown, the real causes of the Great War, were ignore 
at Versailles as completely as if they had never easled. 

Only one outstanding voice, that of the British economist 
Keynes (Ecoaonttc Consequences of the Peace, 1919), was audible 
at the time in protest and warning against the preposterous ^location 
of credit and trade involved in &e reparation paymei^. 
no arrangement whatever for the liquidation of tire debts pd^d up by 
tlie Allies against each other ( 1 ), and no econoMC parallel to the 
political League of Nations, No control of economic warfare was even 
suggested. The Americans, Wilson included, were still in a stage 
of financial individualism; drey thought money-getting was an affair 
of individual smartness within the limits of the law, and the American 
conception of law was of something that presented interesting 
obstacles rather than effectual barrier to enhghtened self-seehing. The 
contemporary American form of mutual entertainment was a poker 
party, and that great people therefore found nothing inimical in sittirig 
down after the war to play poker, with France and Great Britain 
as its chiet opponents, for the gold and credit of the world. 

It was only slowly during the decade following after the war 'that 
the human intelligence began to realize that the Treaty of Versailles 
had not ended the war at all. It had set a truce to the bloodshed, 
hut it had done so only to open a more subtle and ultimately more 
destructive phase in the traditional struggle of the sovereign states. 
The existence of independent sovereign states ts war, white or red, 
and only an elaborate mis-education blinded the world to this 
elementary fact. The peoples of the defeated nations suffered &om 
a real u not very easily defined sense of injustice in this Treaty, which 
was tr^ed only for them to sign, and sign in the r 61 e of wrongdoers 
rought to book. Very naturally they were inspired by an ill-conceived 
r>no ™ revise, circumvent or disregard its provisions at the earliest 
wpJ opportunity. ^ The conquering Powers, on the other hand, 
hiu m ^°^^'ous of having not only humiliated feeir defeated enemies 
them into a state of exasperated disadvantage. The thought 
of equally present therefore to the victors, and instead 

Germans were compelled to do, they broke the 
establishment 3.nd retained and increased their miUtary 

•"pv ' 

thev rn ^0*^ newspapers naturally did all 

Anv ^otensify this persistence in an armed ' ‘security’ ’ , 

aside ^0 part of the French public, for instance, to lay 

furtive promptly checked by tales of secret arsenals and 

Ruided p Germany. And the narrow patriotic forces that 

fallen ^opt her extravagantly armed against her 

side bv s'd on a subtle but ruthless fmancial warfare that, 

German, 1 ^ ^0 American game, overcame every effort of 

Morlv'" o" economically, 

fonnpr nniTp' ■ *1 ooiiquering Powers, so soon as they considered their 
gonists conclusively disposed of, turned themselves frankly. 
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m Ml otcortMCC mlh Ita InS ?< « ' 
to toe tMt ot eetwig toe belttr rf «di otoet to 
imis. TNet ABaocei ka<> »N»”' f 

Attiiy M& o « jcat ol toe sigmns ol toe react U,, 

heavy S„htmg aas 50.115 on m Asa Minor brtuKn toe Gieefe and toe 
TuiVa The GrecEa had ISnlsh enconnsement toe ricnch 
lUhans had sapporttd toe TmVa U «aa a n-at ^ “ ^P» 'I '“J 
Vfat cnhmnated m a daaatrons root of the Greeks and the hairo e 
of toe to ra of Smyina ThB last was a qa le lenible 
mnltitaaes ol nomin and chUren nele cnleased men and tw 
gonced etnastailatedotkUed allhnl toe TntVito unattet nas lootw 
and burnt Tbe quaya in (roni of the flam ng town were dense » 
terrof stneken crowds hop ng against bone to get away oP®” . 
ship belore they were ^len upem robbed buttered or thrust w 
the water _ . . / ,t.. 

A btdc before ths the TuiVs had dnvtrv the French out of to 
ancient niovitice of C ! aa and had compteted the extemunation 
that snaent people the K itites or Amenians Dunng the wra f or aiw 
the wax matterw httle to the Anneiuans for fire and sword 
them sUU Over two mdbon di«d_Ior the most part violent deatM 
Fightai; still went on after the Great Peace m the north and souto 
of Russia and la eastern S bena and China became a prey to 
of marauders Poland seized Vdaa mvaded eastern Cal cm and JOUs^ 
Russia in the Uktame and a raid ol patnobc Ibhans expelled & 
allied garrison from Fiume . 

Preseofly there was a dreadful bnune in soulh'east Russia wh eh 
neither America not Entope was able to alleviate AJway’s before the 
war a famine m any part of the world bad exercised Ihc philanthrop c 
elemrat In the Anglo-Saxon commumty Bui phijanlhiopy h*d 
heart There was a (amt but msuffiaent flutter of the oiu hab ts m 
Amenca but none in Britain 

Such was the peace and onion ol the world immed ately aiduevcd 
by the Conference ol Versailles 

A number ol unsatisfactory append ces and patches had presently 
to be made to rorrcct the most glaring defects and omissions of the 
Treato Constantinople which fed been taken from the Turks aud 
hdd by a mixed fmee of the Allies was restored to them in 1^3 
the bmyma massacre and some warlike eesUculation between flj«n 
and the British ^ 

In drawing the feundanes ol the new and revised states of the 
tyopcan patchwork there was the utmost disreftaid of economic 
»^on se^ peaants would fed themselves cut off from winter or 
ch had been develops by 
w«e chemical and roetallnigical worto 

- on ^bich &ey reled^ 

\ fina^al and basuiew centre of all south east Central 


EurooP a wjsmew centre of all south east Central 
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ut m note . point or so about this late tanglo 

mental quality of the t^e Germans were Bad, 

where else did the simple roman without qualification 

^d that anyone opposed ^ ^ ^ ^^od, and they were the 

?htkS^L“ W P-t6gds oHhe 

from America. He had come to put do^^ S i-Tr 

seats and to exalt the humble and the meek, .^he hung^ and ^e 
were to be filled %vith good things ^nd nch. he emtwMe ^ 

were to be sent empty away. Germany, like ^ ^ bosom Not 
up and see Poland like Lazarus m Woodrow 5^- 

only were the Good Poles to be given dominion over R^then MS, 
Ukrainians, Jews (whom particularly they detested), 

White Russians and Germans, they were to have ^so somethmg ot 
profound economic importance — .“access to tire sea . 

On that President Wilson had been very insistent. Switzerl^n 
had done very well in pre-war Europe without access to urn sea, ou 
that was another story. The difficulty was that by no stretch of 
map-colouring could Poland be shown to border on the sea. A he»t 
of Pomeranians and Germans stretched across tlie mouth of the Vistula, 
and the only possibility of a reasonable trading outlet to the s?a, so 
far as Poland needed such an outlet — for most of its trade was 
its immediate neighbours — ^was through an understanding with that 
belt of people. That would have been easy enough to arrange. At 
the mouth of the Vistula stood the entirely German city of Danzig. It 
lived mainly as an outlet for Polish trade, and it could prosper in no 
other way. There was no reason to suppose it would put any difficulties 
, in the way of Polish imports and exports. It was an ancient, honest, 
clean and prosperous German city. Ninety-six per cent of its inhabitants 
were German. 


This was the situation to which the Conference of Versailles, under 
the m^iration of that magic phrase “access to the sea’’, turned its 
attention. Even the profound belief of the Conquerors that there 
were no Germans but bad Germans could not justify their turning over 
Danzig itself to Polish rule. But they separated it from Germany and 
made it into a “free city”, and to the west of it they achieved that 
'access to the sea’’ of Wilson's, by annexing a broad band of 
«meranian territory to Poland. (This was the actual “Corridor’’ of 
me controversies.) It had no port to compare ivith Danzig, but the 
Pole.s set themselves to create a rival in Gdynia, which should be 
purely Polish, and which should ultimately starve the trading Germans 
out of Danzig. 

Md to keep the waters of the Vistula as pure and sweet for Poland 
ns the existence of Danzig at the estuary allowed, the peace-makers 
ran the Vistula boundary between Poland and east Prussia, not in the 
usual fashion midway along the stream, but at a litQe distance on the 
^st Prussian side. (Jacques Kayser, La Paix en Peril, 1931; Hist. 

So that the east Gennan population, the peasant 
culuvator, the erstwhile fisherman, the diepherd wtih his flocks to 
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■natM was pulled up by a to o( 

wilhin ugbt ol the stream Moteovet. tl»t eastward rouoi^ 
and low lying and bad 

lelapse to marsh condtUans by a line of dykes. Tb , _ ^j«e 

line^e times and smee tbe Poles had no interest whaJev . 
defences they feU rapidly out of repair 

cut off the ^eat towns of Gamsee and Biscbofswerder from tnor 

”^'^1 we must not lose ourwUes m the details this 
setUement T>»e maximum of imtation develop m 
Comdor Itself Tlic current of traflic had hilberto run to aM rro 
between east and west the trend of the railways was in th .i-n» 
the traffic in the north and south direction had come to I?an ^ o 
the great nver Now the Poles sd ihemstlvcs to ohstrwt both th« 
currents and to wrench round atl the conununications into a tio 
south direction avoiding Danug Every German going eas 
found himself subjected to a senes of frontier examinations 
pavmeou to elaborate detaw to such petty b»t memorable ' . 

as that all the windows of an express tnuo passing across the Loriv 
iou'd he closed and so forth and the city of Danog cot O” . 
German trade found its Polish business bemg steadily diveneo 
Cdyau Preneb capital was poured into Gdynia and into 
railway to the south so that rrench finanaal interests were spwouy 
entangled In the dispute - -run 

The indigtuty and menace of Dantig burnt into 
imagination That Comdor helled it as nothing else m the 
settlement had fretted i U beeaire a iJomjiant political Issue f he 
was an open sore of a simiiat character m Upper Silesia there 
sore m the Saar Valley there was the sore ol an enforced detachmen 
from Anstna there were uaDj other biller memone and gnes’ances 
but this was so inhmate so cto to Berlin that :t obsessed all Getinan 
life 

Within a doren years of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles the 
Polish Comdor was plainly the most dangerous factor in the Europe^ 
situation It mocked every projection of disarmament It pointed 
the hypnotued and impotent sUtescrafl of Europe straight towards a 
resampUon of war A fatahshc attitude towards war as somethmS 
tOTble indeed but inevuablc which h^d already been evident among 
the TOi uciaM of Europe before X914 reappeared and spread 

tustoiy bad an air of repcaUng itseU Nobody made any definite 
roggesbons a^ut any of these open sores but there was scarcely a 
^Uacian of the penod who could not claim to have been very eloquent 
of course a skiUul avoidance 
contwereial onpatnohc 
^ ^ susceptibilities of the Powers immediately con 
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§ II. The Impulse to Abolish War: Why the League of Nations 
Failed to Pacify the World 

Before -we leave that bleak and futile idealist, Woodrow Wilson, 
altogether, we will draw the attention of the student to the essential 
factors of his failure. The defects of his personality must not blind 
us to the impossibility of his ambition. His narrow egotism, the 
punitive treatment of the Central Powers and so forth, merety 
emphasized a disadvantage that would have been fatal to the launching 
of any League of Nations at that time. There had been an insufficient 
mental preparation for a world system to operate. No ideology existed 
to sustain it. The World-State, the Modem State, was still only a 
vaguely apprehended suggestion; it had not been worked out with 
any thoroughness and ffie League was the most hasty of impro- 
visations. 

It needed the life scheming of de Windt and his associates, which 
we shall presently describe; it needed a huge development and 
application of the science of social psychology, before the supersession 
of the chaos of sovereign states by a central control was even a remote 
possibility. Wilson thought he could get together with a few congenial 
^irits and write a recipe for humanity unity. He had not the slightest 
inkling of the gigantic proportions, the intricacy, intimacy and pro- 
fundity, of the task that was opening before him. He attempted to 
patch up the outworn system of his time and pass it off as a new one. 
He did not dream of the monetary reconstruction, the need for a 
thorough-going socialism tliroughout the world, and for a complete 
revolution in education, before the peace and security of mankind 
could be established. Yet, narrow and blind as he was, he seems to 
have been in advance of the general thought of his age. 

This premature and ineffectual League was a hindrance rather than 
a help to the achievement of world peace. It got in the way. It 
prevented people from thinking freely about the essentials of the 
problem. Organizations. of well-meaning folk, the British League of 
Nations Union, for example, came into existence to support it, and 
resisted rather than helped any effectual criticism of its constitution 
and working. They would say that it was "better than nothing”, 
whereas a false start is very much worse than nothing. In the post-war 
decade, the amount of vigorous constructive thought in the general 
mind about world politics was extraordinarily small. It was only when 
the insufficiency of the League had passed beyond any possibility of 
dispute that men began to take up the abandoned search for world 
unification again. 

A dozen 3'ears later the Modem State movement was still only 
foreshadowed in sketchy attempts to find a comprehensive set of general 
formute for liberal progressive effort. The pacificists, comrnunists, 
socialists and every other sort of "ists” who gave a partial and 
confused expression to human discontent had still to be drawn together 
into understanding and cooperation. Most of their energy was wasted 
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m obscure bicktnuss molual suspra aod 

ives The middle oi the ceolniy bud b«" '""“2 “ ^ 

any considerable body o! Modem State ptopasauda and educabon on 
earth 

% 12 The Breakdown of ’‘FtMHce" and Social llorale after 
VetmiUs 

The unprecedented range and desJructtoa of the f ' Y th» 

we have gitnted out largely ascnbable to the by^rtrophy 
wmW s S and steel mdustry relafveiy to the ^Utical and 
concepts of the race But m the first ‘p«t war decade 
of other disproportonate developments began to m^e 
manifest at vanous other weak points m toe loosely linked 
of oar ^«ics The war from toe economic point of viw na 
the txinvulsive uang up of an excess of prodacUon that toe ^ . 
no other method of distributing and comuming 
of the struggle and particularly its mterieitnce wto „ 

tradag whito had evoked lactones and fimsliing P*®*^**®® 
nndeveloped regions hitherto yielding only raw or tiofinuhcd roaten 
had added greatly to the gross buSt of productive plant tbrougn 
the world and so soon as the open war furnaces ceased to burn op 
the surplus and hold millions of men out of the labour market, to 
fact b^me mote and mote oppressively apparent The postww 
increase m war ptepantion which went on m spile of *®'^*** jF? 
tog aboot disarmament dio not destroy men, nor scrap and destroy 
material, in suffiaent quantity to relieve the situation 

Moreover, the expansion of productive energy was being 
panied by a positive contiac'ion of the distnbutive anangements wlucn 
determined cemsumpbon The more efficient the output, the fewer 
were the wages-eamcn The more stuff there was, the fewer wo 
sumets there were The fewer the consumers the smaller the trading 
profits and the less the gross spending power oi the shareholders and 
individual entrepreneurs So buying dwindled at both ends 
process and the comraon investor suffered with the wages^mer This 
was the ‘ Paradox of Over production' which so troubled toe writers 
and loumahste of the third decade oi toe twentieth century 

It IS easy lot the young student today to ask, ' Why did they 
not adjust?' But let him ask himself who there was to adjust Our 
modem superstructure oi applied economic saence, toe Dand Lubin 
Bureau and toe General Directurs Board, with its vast rccordii^ 
organization, its hundreds oi toousands oi stations and observers 
directing, adjusting apporboainganddismbutuig had note ."en begun 
toesjst Adjustment was left to bhnd and ill-estimated forces Itwas 
Tnankmd to be prosperous, but it was nobody's 
^mculat interest to keep affairs m a frame of prosperity Manifestly 
draiwtic revision of toe hbeities of enterprise was necessary, but 
^ cimtro’led politics, so far as political life 

was controlled, were the very last people to undertake such a revision 
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With the hypertrophj' of productive activities there had been a 
concurrent hypertrophj’' of banking and financial organization generally, 
but it had been a flabby hypertrophy, a result of the expansion of 
material production rather than a compensatory and controlling 

development. , , r „ , 

It is so plain to us today that the apporfaonment of the general 
product of the world for enterprise or consumption is a depaitrnent of 
social justice and policy, and can be dealt with only in the mu light 
of public criticism and upon grounds of claim and ^ 

difficult for us to understand the twentieth-century attitude of these 
things. We should no more dream of leaving the effectual control in 
these matters in private profit-seeking hands than we should leave our 
law courts or our schools to the private bidder. But nothing of the 
sort was plain in 1935 C.E. That lesson had still to be learnt. 

The story of banking and money in the early twentieth century 
has so much in it verging upon the incredible that it has become one 
of the most attractive and fruitful fields for the student of historical 
psychology. The system had grown up as a tangle of practice. It was 
evolved, not designed. There was never any attempt to gauge the 
justice or tlie ultimate consequences of any practice, so long as it 
worked at the lime. Men tried this and that, did this and tliat, and 
concealed their opinions of what the results might be. Reserv'e was 
essential in the system. So little was the need for publicity iri this 
universal interest understood that the most fundamental decisions 
affecting the common man's purchasing power and the credit of 
industrial undertakings were made in secret, and the restriction and 
stimulation of trade and work went on in the profoundest obscurity. 


Neither in the ordinary courses of tire schools and universities was 
there any instruction in these essential facts. The right of private 
enterprise to privacy was respected in the Churches, the law courts 
and private practice alike. Men found themselves employed or unem- 
ployed, cheated of their savings or better off, they knew not why. 
Instead of the clear knowledge of economic pressures and movements 
that we have today, strange Mystery Men were dimly visible through 
a fog of baffling evasions and misstatements, manipulating prices and 
exchanges. 


Prominent anaong these Mystery Men was a certain Mr. Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England from 1920 to 1935. He 
IS among the least credible figures in all history, and a great incrusta- 
tion of legends has accumulated about him. In truth the only mystery 
about him was that he was mysterious. His portrait shows a slender, 
bearded man, dressed more like a successful artist or musician than the 
convMtional banker of the time. He was reputed to be shy and, in 
the phraseology of the time, "charming", and he excited the popular 
ima^nation by a habit of travelling about under assumed names and 
fflnung up in unexpected places. Why he did so, nobody now knows. 
Perhaps he did it for the fun of doing it. He gave evidence before 
on enquiry into finance in 1930 (the Macmillan Committee), and from 
that and from one or two of his public speeches that have been pre- 
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^IntetacUng with such mysteiy si-sl^s “ vast 

world were otha dadc figures and “^o°er ^ There was. 

activities, obsessing and perverting spemhiio p Zahars 

example, that Mystery Man oi Mystery Men = novelists, a 

armaments salesman still the delight of oar sch ^leui of l“°,iv 
iw Krenger. who created an almost world 6n^X. 

match monopoll® lent sums to go''«^f ®^,\made 

caught forging big pateds of bonds He then staged a 
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to escape the penalty of fraud. (We have to remember that in those 
days the lucifer matches we now see in museums were consumed by 
the billion. There was no other handy source of fire, and their manu- 
facture and distribution was on the scale of a primary industry.) 
Kreugcr, unlike Morgan, was not a man of the acquisitive ty'pe; he 
neither hoarded nor collected; he kept nothing, not even the law, 
but he built lavishly and gave away money for scientific research. 
(The discoveiy of Pekin Man, a memorable incident in early archeC- 
ology, was, for instance, made possible by his gifts.) Morgan forestalled 
and accumulated: Kreuger robbed and gave. When Morgan spent his 
gains he bought ‘‘Old Masters”, manuscripts and suchlike indisputably 
genuine and valuable junk; when Kreuger dispersed the moneys that 
had been entrusted to him he made the most extraordinary experiments 
in decorative art, in electric lighting and fantastic building. But each 
operated unchecked. So obscure was the financial machinery of the 
time that for some months Kreuger was able to pass off as genuine 
a. package of forged Italian bonds amounting to about half a million 
dollars, and to obtain advances upon them from reputable lenders. 
To-day a trick of such a character would be detected, were it possible, 
m the course of a single day b}’ the ordinary checking of the Transac- 
tions Bureau. But nowadays no one would have any reason for 
attempting anything of the sort. The lives of these Mystery Men and 
of the various groups of speculators (the Balkan Gang, e.g.) who 
manipulated the exchanges of the various national currencies of 
Eastern Europe, and of a great number of other profit-seeking groups 
and individuals who were thrusting about amidst the machinery of 
exchange, are to be found in Lives 0/ Mischief (Financial Volumes) 
taken out of the Dictionary of Biography. The very best of them 
were men who waylaid gain or sought adventures in a fog. Most of 
em were as active and as blind to the consequences of their activities 
as voles who perforate a dyke. 

In the files of the financial papers of this period, when the move- 
° r significance to the prices of commodities and 

"TT everyone in the world, one sees such headings as 

Bnn Buyer Takes Two Millions in Gold” or, less exactly, “Gold 
^ Unknown Buyer”. Then all the little manipulators of 
nnd spying and guessing and rigging their 
portend possible shift of equilibrium tliis dark intimation might 


Mink?^^'^ M^terj'' Men, Mystery Men cx officio, were the various 
Excheniip”^ t whom perhaps the British Chancellor of the 

of whisnrrin'^^^ Every year there was a vast amount 

fro ahrpif hinting, peeping and calculating and going to and 

another h«pi ^^honal Budget and the readjustment of taxation for 
Budeet” tip arithmetical mystery called ‘‘balancing the 
revelation dr Performed. Business would be held up as the great 
multiolv gambling operations, insurance operations, would 

Man of f)pcf ^ family, the intimates and secretaries of the 

oy, went about the world sealed, enigmatical, oracular, 
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profoundly important ’Mth h« leQected importance At last the great 
day dawned The legislature would assemble in unusual force excited 
and cunous The S\itch Doctor vnth his portfolios of Obi would 
take his place m the House of Commons nse portentiously begin the 
Budget Speech 

No Budget Speech was complete without its surprises. Could 
anything witness more vividly to the chaotic casualness of the twentieth 
Century? Anything might be taxed anyttung might be relieved 
anyone might shift the weights about In the economic darkness of 
the tune « did not seem to mallet The marvel is that the system 
staggered on for so long 

How amaaihg how fantastic was that condition of affairsl It 
ts as if one of the great transatlanbc liners cf the penod had careered 
araoss the ocean with its passenger decks arid cabins bnghtly Ut its 
saloons and bars in full swing nhiiedown below its essential machinery 
manifestly with someth n® going wrong with it had no attangements 
tor iLuimnahon at ail and was served by men (some of them masked) 
working without a foreman or any general directions by the light of 
an occasional match or a treasured out rather worn-out electnc torch 
“P®" cranks and swaftly sliding 

shafts that beat and circled about them 

of the fighting m 1518 and onward it was 
machinery was senousfy cut of gear The ecocormc 
^ swerves and CoctuaUons of the most 

I ^ j ^ sconccrting and disastrous than its 

,« before the war though there were certainly 
vanaunSt different currencies they «e« 

moderate linnts and the nse or fall went on through 
'«*■ *h«re commenced a 

from abroad the Wttt had riot to obtain some xnaten^ 

rtmnguJatioaofprodSalTwn^^ involved a 

lost heart more and mar* ^4?”'* , Trade and industry sickened and 
hotng in an eajtbouake k?* disastrous uncertainh' it was like 
w run away and fte muhi^«* f””** equally unsafe to stand still 
^e economically combaim* « unemployed increased continually 
ta^a played each themselves behind 

ofAhOTs and deaauons repudiations sudden 

thra into ani « Ihe world seemed able to 

^«6^golade * “"wrted action to attest aiid stop their common 

I^fon than It had ever civSd before 
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and it lacked nothing in its available resources to give the 
whole of this population full and happy lives. That was already 
the material reality of the position. But through nothing in the world 
but a universal, various muddle-headedness, our species seemed unable 
to put out its hand and take the abundance within its reach. As we 
turn over the periodicals and literature of the time the notes of 
apprehension and distress increase and deepen. The war period of 
1914-1918 was full of suffering, but also it was full of excitement; even 
the d5dng on the battlefields believed that a compensatory peace and 
happiness lay close ahead. The survivors were promised "homes fit 
for heroes’’. But the Depression of 1930 and onward was characterized 
by its inelasticity; it was a phase of unqualified disappointment and 
hopelessly baffled protest. One lived, as one contemporary writer put 
it, in "a world bewitched’’. 

The economic consequences of this monetary disorganization 
fallowed hard upon it, but the deeper-Ijing destruction of social morale 
and its effects were manifested less immediately. The whole world 
system heretofore had been sustained by the general good behaviour 
of common men, by the honesty and punctuSity of clerks, workers 
of every sort, traders, professional men. General security depended 
upon habitual decent behaviour in the street and on the countryside. 
But the common man behaved well because he had faith that his 
pay w’p a safe, if sometimes a scanty, assurance of a certain comfort 
and dignity in his life. He imagined an implicit bargain between 
himself and society that he should be given employment and security 
in exchange for his law-abiding subordination, and that society would 
keep faith with his savings. He assumed that the governments would 
stand by the money they issued and see that it gave him the satisfac- 
hons it promised him. He was not a good boy for nothing. Nobody 
IS. But now in various terms and phrases all over the world millions 
of men and women were asking themselves whether it "paid” to 
be industrious, skilful and law-abiding. The cement of confidence in 
fte social fabric from 1918 onward was more and more plainly decay- 
ing and changing to dust. The percentage of criminal offences, which 
had been faiUng through all the period of prosperity, rose again. 


§ 13. 1933; "Progress" Comes to a Halt 

So we bring the history of mankind to that great pause in social 
^pansion which concluded the first third of the twentieth century. 
The year 1933 closed in a phase of dismayed apprehension. It was 
like that chilly stillness, that wordless interval of suspense, that comes 
at times before the breaking of a storm. The wheels of economic life 
were turning only reluctantly and uncertainly; the millions of unem- 
ployed accumulated and became more and more plainly a challenge 
and a menace. All over the world the masses were sinking down 
through distress and insufficiency to actual famine. And collectively 
they were doing nothing effectual in protest or struggle. Insurrectionary 
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«oaaljsm luiVed and muttered in e\«ty great agglomenlton Dot 
insurrection aJone conW rtnscdy noUnne wthool constructive ideal, 
and there vpHS no power and eno^ yet Behind any such constructive 
ideas as had appeared The tnciely teptessive forces, whatever their 
feeWene's in the face of cnminalrty vrete still fuliy capable of restrain 
mg popular msurrecUoa They could Veep misery stagnant and 
inoperative 

Eveiy-whtre ineveMhing theie was an ebb of vitality' A decline 
in the public health was bccnnuni; pefcimtiWe A ditninKhing resistance 
to infections and a nse m the infintile death rate was already verj' 
evident In the vital statistics alter idjj 

War was nanifrsily drawini; nearer in Eastem Asia, in Eastern 
Europe it loitered u advanced ii hatted and no one displayed the 
vigour or capacity needed to avert its mtermittent unhunymg 
approach 

Still the immense inertias of the old order earned things on Under 
a darkling sky the majonly tf people were going about their busines 
according to use and wont The unprofitable industnes still earned 
on vnlh reduced staffs the shopkeepers opened their shops 10 a 
dwindling tale of customers the unemployed queued up at the Labcrtir 
Enehanges by foree of habit and some at least got a 30b thebndlorda 
agent ho longer collected the rent that was due but called for Mi 
instalment of fais arrears the unfed or ill fed children went smfluig 
V? ^ 4 tauehi by dispinied teachers on reduced saUnes, 

Mit sbll the Khwls Were not closed the bankrupt railways and steam 
Ship iBves ran diminished but punctual services heteb stayed ep«t 
to make profits but to mitigate losses the road traffic lost something 
^lU newness and smartness and swiftness but still it flowed, the 
^wdsintheSTeetsroovedlessbnsVly but if anything these sluggu* 
order' d less kleiUy vigilant 

If inadequate building boom after 
iqjo new construction fell off more 
I r tepa.rs were 

reconditioned, for example In 
«rolA« ^ ^ mfuenra epidemics of unusual 

^ «»»tance already noted by the statisbcutts. 
t^t Sie ^ towards med,J!v a\ condiUons 

ate^5°v^°ahMd?n^' during this phase of devntahtation 

which 2 wtels Ecoeratio]?*^ convey the essential misery into 

sees the tows of 1?® ‘”™ 

clad mA and wretched mlenors and «habbiiy 

alwa^ m ‘hey seem 

student nearer to the o»,.i » Drocnptive journalism brings the 

■“''"‘‘““'■I®'* 

VPu ty There Were a, number of ‘ enqumes ' made. 
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more particularly by the British, American and French newspapers, 
and the tale they tell is always of wheels slowing down to a stoppage, 
of factory gates being closed, of smokeless chimneys and rusting rails. 
Here is a vivid contemporary vignette, to show how things were witF 
millions of human beings during this strange phase of human experi- 
ence. It is from the pen of H. M. Tomlinson (1873-1969) one of 
the best of English descriptive writers. 

"I chanced upon a little to\vn above Cardiff last week. It was by 
pure chance; I had never before heard of the place. It is t5rpical 
of these valleys, so never mind its name. It could have many names. 
Its population is, or was, about 6,000. Its people have faced trouble 
before — less than twenty years ago over 300 of its men perished in a 
mine explosion. We won’t say the town got over that, for I spoke to 
those for whom the calamity is an abiding horror. It was a terrific 
defeat for them in the war upon Nature, but survivors returned to the 
struggle and said no more about it. 

'‘When first I saw the town from a distance, with the bleak, bare 
uplands about it, I was reminded of the towns, once familiar, that 
were too near the battle-line in France. It was midday, and sunny, 
yet this coilierv town was silent and so still that it seemed under a 
spell. 

"As a fact, it is under a spell. It is, in a way, dead. 
But its people ding to the empty ^ell of it. Where else can they 
go? 

"At first sight no people could have been there. Buildings in the 
foreground were in ruins. The gaunt pit-head gearing evidently had 
not moved for an age. The gaps in the blackened walls of the power- 
house suggested a home of bats and owls. 

"The first man I met when I reached the end of its main street 
and saw then that the shops were not only closed, but abandoned, was 
standing on the kerb, a man in the middle years, shrewd, but haggard, 
his clothes brushed till they were threadbare. 

‘What's the matter wth tlris town?’ I asked. 

" ‘On the dole.’ 

" ‘Are you out too?’ 

" ‘Of course I’m out.’ 

" 'How long?’ 

"He was silent. He held up five fingers. 

" ‘Months?’ 

;‘ ‘Years.’ 

" ’Are all the men here the same?’ 

‘Most of them. And won’t go back.' 

"He led me up a mound of refuse, where a goat was eating paper, 
and we had a near view of the colliery itself. ‘That’s the reason we 
go down again,’ he said. ‘How would you work it?' 

'"Whether by design or rust a steel footbridge had fallen across 
the wide railway track which went to the pit-head. A deflected stream 
guttered down between the metals, which were overgrown with grass 
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and stagnant marsh stuff The ootbuSdmgs were a huddle of 
dilapidations It looked haunted 'Some men I knew/ muttered my 
guide, 'are stiU down there There th^’ll stop They’ve been there 
luneteea years now Would you caff &em lucky?' 

Two thousand five hundred men came out of the pnnapal colhety 
fise jears ago That is why the shops are shut, long tovfs of them 
With whitewa^ed windows and doorways filled with dust and straws 
The woodwork of many houses been taken for firewood Even 
the Cooperate e store is shut as well as the pawnshop Thrift and 
fiinfUessness mean the same thing in this town, where I noticed that 
c\en honconiormist chapels, wMh broken windows, had been left to 
the rats and birds 

Worse than the dismal dtops and broken buildings ate the groups 
of shabby men all neat and tidy standing bstless and silent at the 
street cornets, waiting 

what? Nothing There la nothing to come 
doomed these parents to watch a generation grow up 
With thin ton« and a ^adow on its mmd Then cbildten learn the 
siTO of th* ^w death about them when they should be at play, 
children that base no childhood 

Their homes are in a gtateyard of biunan aspiratioo " 


and literature of that period make ennous readioi It 
utsincere r^tuaisro and hopeless despetahon 
'iciousaess and a jeeneg humour Invaded popular 
“ nanner and in flavour rather than in 
J*"'. wMmiponiy Uj Utre vras also 
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nanAmd °»a?baao°„S5 !»'*'■“' Pan-tobaa 

tiJS '“'“nntahle tlonenta To ns 

not p!^‘v E«n and twtdi * o’* *ay ®nt ot all Ibese distresses teas 
eOoSL^tS * » “ndness ud an 

intelligent and detached^ehc^**^* wdicated by hundreds of 
twenneth lti«.es of the 

«aea. has twoT^pUm^ro 

phrases for eKmoir^ ' Such 

tnent ’ (from a Bnn«'k and Public Employ* 

»a general terms at anv^rai^”^ new^per article m 1932) <Jo stale, 
are crude. 

of the ultimate reconstiuctili?^ 

world controls. * InflahcaT loreshadows our rational 

compVte restraint noon the^ ,,,0, , * indication of onr present 
t upon the aggravation of debts and fluctua^ms of 
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price level; "Public Employment" was our ancestors' conception of 
socialist enterprise. 

But before the exodus to peace and freedom could be achieved, 
such scattered flashes ot understanding had to ignite a steadier illumina- 
tion. The conception of revolutionary world reconstruction had to 
spread from the few to the many, spread to them not merely as an 
idea and as a suggestion, but in such force as to saturate their minds 
and determine their lives. Then, and then only, could the necessary 
will-power be marshalled and directed to the effective reorganization 
of earthly affairs. 

A struggle for sanity had to take place in the racial brain, a great 
casting-out of false assumptions, conventional distortions, hitherto 
uncriticized maxims and impossible "rights", a great clearing-up of 
ideas about moral, material and biological relationships; it was a 
struggle that, as we shall see, involved the passing of three generations. 
To an analysis of the factors and decisive forces in this struggle our 
history must next address itself. 

Something between eight and ten thousand million human lives in 
all were lived out during the Age of Frustration. Compared with the 
average lives of to-day, they were shorter and far less healthy; nearly 
all of them had long phases of such infection, maladjustment and 
enfeeblement as are now almost outside man's experience. The great 
majority of them were passed laboriously in squalid or dingy sur- 
roundings, in huts, hovels, cottages, tenements and cellars almost as 
dismal as the ancestral cave and nearly as insanitar5'. A minority 
who could command the services of "domestics" lived in relative 
comfort and even with a certain freedom and luxury, at an enormous 
cost to the rest. This prosperous minority dwindled after 1931. It 
had vanished in Russia after 1917. 

There was a diminishing sense of personal security in the world, 
an enervating fear and uncertainty about the morrow through the 
ensuing j^ears. Ihere was what we find now an almost incredible 


amount of mutual distrust, suspicion, irritation and quarrelling. Only 
a small proportion of the world’s population lived to be peacefully and 
gracefully old in this phase of deterioration. Disease or a violent death 
became the common end again. One of the first general histories that 
was ever written was called The Martyrdom of Man (Winwood Reade, 
^871) •• In the Age of Frustration it seemed to many that that 
ma^rdom was mounting to a final hopeless agony. 

Yet in the welter there were also laughter, S3mipathy, helpfulness 
and courage. Those fretted and painful lives interwove with threads 
of great brightness. Out of that medley of human distresses, out of 
of men stressed out of indolence and complacency by the 
gathering darkness and suffering about them, there came first the 
hope, then the broad plan and the effort, and at last the achievement 
of that fruitful order, gathering beauty and happy assurance, in which 
we live to-day. 
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THE DAYS AFTER TOMORROW: THE AGE OF FRUSTRATION 

§ I. The London Conference, the Cromiing Failure of the Old 
Governments; The Spread of Dictatorship and Fascis7ns 

I N the preceding chapters we have explained how the old order of 
the nineteenth century, the Capitalist System as it was called, came 
to disaster in the second and third decades of the twentieth century 
because of the disproportionate development of its industrial produc- 
tion, the unsoundness and vulnerability of its monetary nexus, and 
its political inadaptability. It had no inherent power of recovery, and 
there was no idea of a new order, sufficiently developed, to replace it. 
Necessarily therefore the tale of disaster went on. 

The only mechanisms in e.xistence for collective action, and that 
only in disconnected spurts, were the various sovereign governments. 
Most of these at the outset of the war were either parliamentary 
monarchies or parliamentary republics. The parliaments were elected 
upon a very preposterous system by the bulk or all of the population. 
The age was called the Age of Democracy. Democracy did not mean 
then what it means now, an equal opportunity for every human being 
according to his ability and the faculty to which he belongs to serve 
and have a voice in collective affairs. Nor did it mean the fraternal 
equality of a small community. It expressed a political fiction of a 
very extraordinary kind : that every subject of the contemporary state 
was equally capable of making whatever collective decisions had fo 
be made. 

The great republics of a remoter antiquity, the Carthaginian, the 
Athenian, the Roman, for example, were aU essentially aristocratic. 
Democratic republics, tlrat is to say republics in which every man was 
supposed fo share equally in the government, in the rare instances when 
they occurred at all before the end of the eighteenth century, were, 
like Uri, Unterwalden or Andorra, small and poor and perched in 
inaccessible places. The world at large knew nothing of them. Their 
affairs were equally small and well within the scope of a common 
citizen’s understanding. 

Then with the Era of European Predominance came a turning- 
point in human affair's, that outbreak of books and discussion in the 
fifteenth centuty, a period of great airimation and confusion when the 
destructive criticism of faiths and loyalties got loose. The release of 
new economic forces strained the old feudal order to breaking. 
Exploration and merchandising, new financial conditions, industrial 
development, created new types of men, uncertain of their powers, 
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they mined Ihey did not know deally ho* Ihey Jf'™ 
men o! the old order nor hid they nny oonteplion ol5“* * 
lefarm ot human relations as Pbto had alrttdy P'Otn ,_,n-j^rder 
Ihouand jeam bclor. them Ills plan tea it 

of rulcis was unl.nown to ll«in though More had Ined t . 

They were smpty responding to the facts Lujer 

under an hcied tary anslocracy and U ey ol 

Essentially the mosement that esohed the phraw'^ 
lunetcenth-centuiy democracy was a tesolt against 
privilege aga nst the monopoliralion of direction and adva E 
by restricted and generally hereditary classes W »« 

definitely establ shed dogmas Becju*e this rcsxilt wns Ihe t*' 
a very miscellaneous number of energetic and rescnlfoJ jnoiviaua 
definitely organ zed mentally or socially it came about that at a q 
early stage of the new movement it took the form of an asseitio 
the equal pol l cal lights oI all men 1< 

It was not that these sialeenth and sevmteenth>cenluty Kao 
were for govemment by the general mass it was that they w 
antagoiusbc to establshed classes and rulers 
vigorous insurgent mmonty rousing so far as it could and train » 
after it the apathetic majon y of submissive mankind That 
ahvays the eharactet of these democratic movements of ^*.'^^*-5 
European Predominance The multitude was supposed to be demw 
lag and deciding — and all the time it was being pushed or ltd tn 
ladjviduabiy of the popular leaden of those centunea 
fat more vividly than the kings and eccle«ast«4 el the penod OWy 
one or two such hereditary rrtonarchs as NS ilbam Prince of Orange m 
F rederick the Great of Prussia figure as consp cuou&Sy on the ttwio 
as— to cite a miscellany of new typ-’s— Cromwell Nolaire ilirabeao 
Washington Gladstone Robesp eiie Bonaparte or Marx 

Later on (w England America Scajidinavaa Germany Ftnbad 
e g ) in just the same way a mmonty ol d ssatjsficd and aggnssive 
women straggliDg for a xMe m aflaits m&icted the vote upon the 
mdifierent rrajoiity of women But their achievement ended wim 
that Outside that sexual vind cation women at that Ume had btue 
to coritnbute to the solution ol the world s problems and as a matter 
of fact diey contributed nothu^ 

Research m social psychology »s stij only beginning to unravel the 
obscure processes by wtucb faith la democracy Docame for the 
better part of a cratuiy the niling coat of practically all Amenea and 
the greater part oi Europe There was often a profound in ernal 
wsinge^ousness even m those who were Vno vn as Thinkers in that 

age Th“v were alrad in their hearts of stark realiUes they tn'd 
instinctively to alapt even their heresies to what seemed to the© 
iQvtnably estabhshed pre udices Iheir primary coacepbon of 
democracy was of some far away s mpfc little lepubUc of stout upsand 
mg men all anUar all practically equal m fortune and power 
managing the afiairs of the canton m a folk mceticg frank speech 
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and acclamation. All the old-world democracies, up to and including 
the Republic of Rome, were ruled, in theory at least, by such meetings 
of all the citizens. The people, it was im.agined, watched, listened, 
spoke, and wisdom ensued. 

The extension of this ideal to the large communities of the new 
world that was replacing the feudal order involved such manifest 
difficulties and even such absurdities that mysticism was inevitable if 
the people was still to be supposed the sovereign of the 'community. 
But there was so strong and widespread a dread that if this supposition 
was not maintained privilege, restriction, tyranny would come back 
that the mystical interpretation was boldly adopted. At any cost 
those old inequalities must not return, said the adventurers of the 
dawning capitalist age, and, flying from one subjugation, they hurried 
on to another. 

They found the doctrine of man’s natural virtue as expounded by 
Rousseau extraordinarily helpful and effective. The common man, 
when he is not beguiled by Priest or King, is always right. The 
Common People became therefore a mystical sympathetic being, 
essentially a God, whose altar was the hustings and whose oracle tlie 
"ballot box. A little slow and lumpish was this God oi the Age ot 
European Predominance, but, though his mills ground slowly, men 
were assured that they ground with ultimate exactitude. And mean- 
while business could be carried on. You could fool some of the people 
all the time and all the people some of the time, said Abraham Lincoln, 
but you could not fool all the people all the time. Yet for such crucial 
purposes as bringing about a war or exploiting an economic situation, 
this was manifestly a quite disastrous degree of foolability. 

And the situation naturally evolved a Press of the very highest 
fooling capacity. 

This belatedly inevitable Divinity proved now to be altogether too 
slow-witted for the urgent political and economic riddles, with ruin and 
death at hand, which pressed upon our race as the twentieth centuiy 
unfolded. The experience of the futile Disarmament and Economic 
Conferences of 1932 and 1933, the massive resistance in every national 
legislature to any but the most narrow egotism in foreign policy, ffie 
inability of the world as a whole to establish any unanimity of action 
in face of swift economic collapse, revealed the final bankruptcy of 
Parliamentary Democracy. 

The inability of the world's nominal rulers to shake off their life- 
long habit of speaking to, or at, a vaguely conceived crowd of 
prejudiced voters, and their invincible repugnance from clear state- 
ment, fnistrated every effort towards realism. They recoiled from any 
suggestion of definitive or novel action on the plea that their function 
was purely representative. Behind them all the reader feels the 
sprawling uneasy presence of that poor invertebrate mass deity of 
theirs, the "Voter, easily roused to panic and frantic action against 
novel, bold or radical measures, very amenable to patriotic claptrap, 
very easily scared and maddened into war, and just as easily bafflec 
to distrust and impotence by delays, side issues, and attacks on th( 
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this possible new leader tor them. "Is this at last the Messiah we 
seek, or shall we look for another?” Every bookshop in Europe 
proffered his newly published book of utterances. Looking Forward, 
to gauge what manner of mind they had to deal with. It proved 
rather disconcerting reading for their anxious minds. Plainly the man 
was firm, honest and amiable, as the frontispiece portrait with its clear 
frank eyes and large resolute face showed, but die text of the book was 
a politician’s text, saturated indeed with good \vill, seasoned with much 
vague modernity, but vague and wanting in intellectual grip. "He's 
good,” they said, "but is this good enough?” 

Nevertheless hope fought a stout fight. There was no other per- 
sonality visible who even promised to exorcize the spell that lay upon 
the economic life of the race. It was Roosevelt’s Conference or nothing. 
And in spite of that disappointing book there remained some sound 
reasons for hope. In particular file President, it was asserted, had 
a "Brain Trust”. A number of indisputably able and modem- 
minded men were his associates, such men as Professors Tugwell, Moley 
and Dickinson, men whose later work played a significant part in 
that reconstruction of legal and political method which was America’s 
particular contribution to Modem State ideas. This "last hope of 
mankind”, it was credibly reported, called these intimates by their 
Christian names and they called him "Guv’nor”. He was said to 
have the modesty and greatness to defer to their studied and matured 
opinions. Observers, still hopeful, felt that if he listened to these 
advisers things might not go so badly after all. He was at any rate 
one point better than the European politicians and heads of States who 
listened only to bankers and big-business men. 

But was he listening? Did he grasp the threefold nature of the 
problem in hand? He understood, it seemed, the need for monetary 
inflation to reduce the burtlren of debt and over-capitalization; he was 
apparently alive to the need for a progressive expansion of public 
employment; and so far he was sound. Unless, which is not quite 
clear, he wavered between "public” and "publicly assisted”, which 
was quite another matter. But was he sound upon the necessity that 
these measures should be world-wide or practically world-wde? He 
made some unexpected changes of attitude in these respects. Were 
these changes inconstancies or were they tactical manoeuvres veiling 
a profoundly consistent and resolute purpose? Was it wase to be 
tactical when all the world was in need of plain speech and simple 
directive ideas? His treatment took on a disconcertingly various 
quality. He listened, it seemed, to his advisors; but was he not also 
listening to everybody? He was flirting -witli bimetallism. No 
medicine, it seemed, was to be spared. 

The Conference opened with a stout determination to be brilliant 
and eventful; the hotels were full, the streets beflagged, the programme 
of entertainments was admirable, and even the English weather 
seemed to make an effort. The opening addresses by the King of 
England and his Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald make very curious 
reading to-daj'. They express an acute recognition of the crucial 
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It is a very curious thing that the representatives of Soviet Russia 
did nothing to enlighten the obscurity of the world riddle. It is still 
argued by many writers that the Bolshevik regime was the direct 
precursor of our Modem World-State as it exists to-day. But there 
was no direct continuity. The Modem State arose indeed out of the 
same social imperatives and the same constructive impulses that begot 
Marxism and Leninism, but as an independent, maturer, and sounder 
revolutionary conception. The Soviet system certainly anticipated 
many of the features of our present order in its profession of inter- 
nationalism, in its very real socialism, and particularly in the presence 
of a devoted controlling organization, the Communist Party, which 
foreshadowed our Modem State Fellowship. But there was always 
a wide divergence in Russia between theory and practice, and Litvinoff, 
who spoke on behalf of that first great experiment in planning, was 
too preoccupied with various particular points at issue between his 
country and the western world, trading embargoes and difSculties of 
credit, for example, to use the occasion as he might have done, for 
a world-wide appeal. He did nothing to apply the guiding principles 
of Communism to the world situation. Here was a supreme need for 
planning, but he said nothing for a Five Year or Ten Year Plan for 
all the world. Here was a situation asking plainly for collective 
employment, and he did not even press the inevitability of world- 
socialism. Apparently he had forgotten the world considered as a 
whole as completely as any of the capitalist delegates. He was thinking 
of Russia versus the other States of the world as simply as if be were 
an ordinary capitalist patriot. 

The claims of the other delegations w’ere even more short-sighted 
and uninspired. Since there was a time-limit set to their speeches, 
they compressed their assertions of general humanitarian benevolence 
to a phrase or so and then came to business. Only Senator Connolly, 
from the Irish Free State, protested against the blinkered outlooks of 
his fellow speakers and pleaded for a consideration of "every possible 
theory, however unorthodox”. But his own speech propounded no 
substantial constructive ideas. He was too obsessed by an embargo 
that England had put upon Irish exports, and to that he settled 
down. . . . 

The whole idea of the Modem World-State, Moreton Canby insists, 
is to be traced, albeit in a warped and sterilized form, alike in the 
expressed idea-systems of the Americans, the British, the French and 
the Russians at the Conference. In the American statements it is 
wrapped about and hidden by individualist phrases and precautions, 
m the British it is overlaid by imperialist assumptions, in the Russian 
it is made unpalatable by the false psychology and harsh jargon of 
Marxism. In the first the business man refuses to change and get 
out of the way, in the second the imperialist administrator, and in 
the third the doctrinaire party man. Athwart every assertion of general 
principles drive the misty emotions of patriotism, party and personal 
association. Yet for all that it is indisputable that the Modem World- 
State was definitely adumbrated at London in 1933 . Like a ghost out 
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played out, and that almost any casual selection of men would have 
been at least as adequate as this gathering of old-world political person- 
ages to face die vast impending disasters before our race. For at any 
rate these men had already been tried and tested and found wanting, 
Mr. Ramsay JIacDonald indeed, tlie British premier, the fine flower 
and summary of professional politics, rolled his r’s and his eyes over 
the Conference and seemed still to be hoping that some favourable 
accident out of the void might save him and his like from the damning 
dissection of history. For a time, in the opening glow of the assembly, 
rvith the clicking photographers recording every studied gesture, with 
the attentive microphones spreading out and pickling for ever his fine 
voice and his rich accent, with bustling secretaries in sedulous 
attendance, with the well-trained gravity of the delegates and particu- 
larly well-matured high seriousness of those adepts in public 
appearance, the Americans, to sustain him, this last sublimation of 
democratic statesmanship may really have believed that some kind 
of favourable incantation was in progress under his direction. He 
must have felt that or he could not have remained there talking. 
Incantations had made him. By the sheer use of voice and gesture 
he had clambered from extreme obscurity to world prominence. If 
he did not believe in incantation there was nothing left for him to 
believe in. He must have clung to tlrat persuasion to the end. But 
if that was his state of mind at the time, it could hardly have survived 
the comments and criticisms of the next few months. Surely then 
he had some sleepless nights in which even his private incantations 
failed. 

The World Economic Conference lost its brilliance in a week or 
so. The City, which had been so flushed with hope that for a time 
its price lists, all pluses, looked like war-time cemeteries, relapsed 
into depression. The World Slump did not wait for the Conference 
to disperse before it resumed. At the outset London had been all 
blown up and distended by bright anticipations, so that it was like 
one of those little squeaking bladders children play with, and like one 
of those bladders, so soon as the blowing ceased, it shrank and 
shrivelled and ended in a dying wail of despair. 

As Habwright puts it, by July 1933 intelligent men and women 
everywhere were saying ttvo things. Of the assembled rulers and 
delegates they were saying; "These people can do nothing for us. 
They do worse than nothing. They intensify the disaster.” And in 
the second place it was demanded with a sort of astonishment; "Why 
have historians, sociologists and economists nothing to tell us now? 
There may indeed be some excuse for the failure of politicians under 
democratic conditions. But have our universities been doing nothing 
about it? Is there indeed no science of these things? Is there no 
knowledge? His history learnt nothing of causes, and is there no 
analysis of the social processes that are destroying us? " 

To which the professors, greatly preoccupied at that particular 
date in marking honours papers in history and social and political 
science, made no audible reply. 
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and doctrine until his untimelj' death in 1924. While he lived Russia’s 
experiment really seemed to be leading the world in its flight towards 
a new order from the futile negations and paralysis of Parliamentary 
government. It is still profoundly interesting to note the modernity of 
many aspects of the early Bolshevik regime. 

This modernity achieved under the stress of urgent necessities and 
Lenin’s guidance was attained in spite of many grave difficulties created 
by the Marxist tradition. Marx, who was a man of what the 
psychologist of the middle twenty-first century used to call “blinkered 
originality’’, never saw through the democratic sentimentalities of the 
period in which he lived. There had been a tendency to exclude the 
privileged classes from the True Democracy of Common Men even 
at the dawn of the modem democratic idea, and he and his followers 
intensified and stereotyped this tendency in their own particular version 
of defied democracy, the Proletariat. The Proletariat was just Pure 
Masses, and mystical beyond measure. 

But at the outset the actual Russian revolution was under the 
control of the intensely practical and intensely middle-class Lenin, and 
he took care that the great social reconstruction he had in mind was 
equally secured against the risk of paralysis through mass inertia and 
the risk of overthrow through mass panic. His ostensibly "democratic” 
government of Soviets, the Soviet pyramid, was built up on a 
hierarchic scheme that brought the administration face to face only 
with seasoned representatives who had been filtered through an 
ascendant series of bodies. Moreover, he established a very complete 
control of education and the Press, to keep the thought of the nominally 
sovereign masses upon the right lines. And to animate and control the 
whole machine he had his invention of the Communist Party. 

This Communist Party, like the Italian Fascisti, owes its general 
conception to that germinal idea of the Modem State, the Guardians 
in Plato’s Republic. For if anyone is to be called the Father of the 
Modem State it is Plato. The Members of the Communist Party were 
extremely like those Guardians. As early as 1900 critics of democratic 
institutions were discussing the possibility of creating a cult primarily 
devoted to social and political service, self-appointed, self-trained and 
self-disciplined. The English-speaking Socialist movement was debat- 
ing projects of that kind in 1909-10 (see Fabtan News in Historical 
Documents for those years), but it needed the dangers and stresses 
of the post-war European situation to produce types of workers and 
young people sufficiently detached, desperate and numerous to unite 
effectively into a permanent revolutionary control. 

From its beginnings the Communist Party, though it was not 
divided into "faculties” and remained political rather tlian technical 
in spirit, resembled our own Modem State Fellowship in its insistence 
upon continuous learning and training throughout life, upon free 
criticism within the limits of tire party, upon accessibility (under due 
limitations) to all who rvished to serve in it, and upon the right to 
resignation from its privileges and severities of all who wished to 
return to comparative irresponsibility. But the conditions which 
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created the Russian Communist Par^ made it inesitablj Marxist and 
even alter a thorough Lenimzation Communism that chaiactcnsW 
fnrtt product ol middle-tunetetnth-ccDtuty radicaiism still retained 
many oJ its old senhrncniahUes reverting indeed mote and jnote 
towards then after Lenms death and die role of the devoted but 
UDonginal suspicious and overbearing Stalin 

There was a heavy load ol democratic and equalitanan cant upon 
the back of the Russian sjstHO jnsl as there was a burthen of patnohc 
and religious cant upon the Italian Fascist Even the United Stat« 
Constitution did not profess democratic erjuahty and insist upon the 
inspired wisdom of the untutored more obstinately than the new 
Russian regime AUhoogh hardly any of the ruling group of Russians 
were of peasant or working-class ongin — ^there were far more pohtiaans 
from that soaal level in the public IJe of estern Europe and An^ca 
— there was a univ ersal pretence of commonness about them all They 
spat they went omhaved and coUarless They pretended to be 
indifferent to bourgeois comfort It was ordained at the phrase 
Clas&-\t ar* cv ery knee should bow When the Communist leaders 
quanelled anjcmg themselves bourgeois or petty bourgeois 
the favounte term of abuse none the less deadly because it was ab^t 
mvanably true Long years were to pass before any movement what 
ever m the duKtion of the Modem State system was quite free from 
this heritage of cant 

One unfoTtunaie Mpwt of ih s entanglement of the nev? expetuneni 
in Russia wuh the so^ envacs and hatreds ol the old order was its 
inability to assimilate competent techmciass oxganuets and educators 
into Its direction Itv its attempt to modeTruze it refused the assistance 
of just the most charactenstically modem types la the community 
Bui since these types had a special education and knew things not 
generally known it w-as difficult to accord them proletanan standins; 
lo Russia therefore as m America the politiaan with his eloquence 
•nd his necessary and hab lual disuigenuousness sUll intervene and 
obstructed if he did i ot actually bar the way to a saenlific 
development ol a new econoriuc and soaal otdtr 

Mm festly ^talm learat much from fa s difficulties with the Five 
Tear Plan ot the evil ol suboidinatin” technical to pobUcal ability 
and a spe«* ot his upon the Old and hew Techn cal Intelhgenzia made 
m June (Historical Documents Sena Stalimsm Xil 327 7 °S) 
IS a very ftau admission uf the pmnary necessity la the modern 
^mumity of the non party man of soence and of special know 
I»«y pohtiaan in Russia was 
s engthened by the untrammeUed activities of those strange protectors 
‘.“v, j ^ whKffi became later the GJ> U So 

from 15^ the date of the First Five Year Plan m sp te of a great 
toving forte of enthusiastic devotion Russia went dum^y heavily 
and pretmb^y—a poltKcms diclatorshp propagandmg rather 
d salting her wdlwUhen abrotd and 
mwirtin„ the best mieKgeocies she produced When her plans 
went wrong through her lack of prrase material fore*ight^sbe 
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martyrdom of our kind waa inevitable He at^cs that without the 
suflennga of these generations mens minds could nescr have been 
sufBaenUy purged of their obstinate toyalties lealousies fears and 
superstihoDs men s wilts ne\et roused to ^e eflotta disciplines and 
sacrifices that were demanded lot the establishment of the Sfoderu 
State 

Faber appl es hia criticism mote particularly to this S(>caIJcd 
decadence of education after (circa) 1930 It has hitherto been usual 
to treat the ebb of school building and schooling that took place then 
as a real retrogression to tank it with the fall In the general standard 
of life and the detenoration of public healih But he advanced some 
excellent reasons for supposing that so far from being an es2 the 
starsabon and obhterabon of the old world teaching tnachmety was a 
necessary ptelimitiary to soaal lecosery 

The common school be insists had to be boro again bad to be 
remade fundamentally And before that cou’d happen ft had to be 
broken up and wellnigh destroyed He sweeps aside almMt con 
temptuou^y the claim that the nineteenth century was an educational 
We afe misled he argues by a mere ttsemblancc between 
me schools and unucrs Uea of the past and the schools and post-school 
educauon of the m^odem penod Both occupy the time of the young 
snfhaenlly appreciate the fact that what they are doing 
“wettung enbrely diflerent Our education is an 
mttoduebon to the continual tevolobonaiy ad^nee of life Bat 
Mucabon befo*^ the twenty first century was essentully n eanser 
ntive process it was $q ngorously and completely Itadibonal that 

education has come tiow to cover almost all intellectual 
.f, ® research and artisUc creabon That 

ftie meaning U meant onguially the preparation of 

SrJTI. did not go on esen m eiu«ne*^c^ beyond 

J and twenty and usually it was over by fourteen I But 
“owr ancestors did whw learning ceases 
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educabonal directomte AU 
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*ti the most haphazard 
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even a bookseller’s encyclopaedia, had existed before the seventeenth 
century, for the so-called Chinese Encyclopaedia was a literary 
miscellany, and there was no permanent organization of record even 
on the part of such mercenary encyclopedias as came into existence 
after that date. Nor was there any conception of the need of a per- 
manent system of ordered knowledge, continually revised until the 
twentieth century was nearing its end. To the people of the Age of 
Frustration our interlocking research, digest, discussion, verification, 
notification and informative organizations, our Fundamental Know- 
ledge System, that is, with its special stations everywhere,^ its regional 
bureaus, its central city at Barcelona, its seventeen million active 
workers and its five million correspondents and reserve enquirers, 
would have seemed incredibly vast. It would have seemed incredibly 
vast to them in spite of the fact that the entirely unproductive armies 
and military establishments they sustained in those days of universal 
poverty were practically as huge. 

We are still enlarging this Brain of Mankind, still increasing its 
cells, extending its records and making its interactions more rapid and 
effective. A vast independent literature flourishes beside it. Com- 
pared with today, our species in the Age oi Frustration was as a whole 
brainless: it was collectively invertebrate with a few scattered ill- 
connected ganglia*, it was lethargically ignorant; it had still to develop 
beyond tlie crude rudiments of any coordinated knowledge at all. 

But not only was general knowledge rudimentary, _ casual, 
"erroneous and bad. Faber’s case against the old education is worse 
that that. Knowledge was explicitly outside education, outside formal 
schooling altogether. The need for a sound common ideology is a 
Modem State idea. The old, so called "Elementary” schools, Faber 
shows, did not pretend to give knowledge. So far as directive ideas 
were concerned, they disavowed this intention. He quotes a very 
revealing contemporary survey of the situation in America by Dr. G. S. 
Counts [The American Road to Culture, 1930) in which the complete 
ideological sterilization of the common schools of the Republic is 
demonstrated beyond question. The sterilization was deliberate. So 
far as the giving of comprehensive information about life went, says 
Faber, there was absolutely nothing valuable destroyed during this 
period of educational collapse, because nothing valuable had as yet 
g, t into tire curricula. The history taught in these popular schools 
was pernicious patriotic twaddle; the biology, non-existent or prudish 
and childish — the "facts of sex”, as they were called, were for example 
taught by dissecting flowers — and there was no economic instruction 
whatever. The nineteenth-century “education’’ was not enlighten- 
ment; it was anti-enlightenment. Parents, political and religious 
organizations, watched jealously that this should be so. He quotes 
school time-tables and public discussions and gives samples of the 
textbooks in use. 

The decline in scientific research, moreover, during this age of 
sj^tole, Faber insists, has been greatly exaggerated. Although there 
was certainl}’’ a considerable diminution in the number of actual 
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more and more evident in the succeeding generations. They evinced 
themselves in a universal moral indefiniteness. The new and old 
cancelled out. 

The accepted Christian world outlook, both that prescribed by the 
Catholic Church and that of the various dissentient Protestant sects, 
had carried %vith it a coarse but fairly effective moral imperative. 
Hell was the ultima ratio of good behaviour. The Churches, although 
badly damaged in argument, were well endowed and powerfully 
entrenched in the educational organization. Their practical resistance 
to the new views proved to be more effective than their controversial 
efforts. People had the social habit of belonging to them and entrust- 
ing their children to them. There were no other teachers ready; no 
other schools. So the traditional orthodoxies were able to obstruct 
the development of a modem ethic in harmony with the new realiza- 
tions of man’s place in space and time, in spite of the loss of much 
of their former power of unquestionable conviction. 

Gradually throughout the First Age of General Prosperity the 
relative value of their endowments diminished, and they lost intellectual 
and moral prestige. But it was only with the economic landslides of 
the post-war period that their material formdations gave way com- 
pletely. For a time these great organizations share in tlie common 
disaster, and when at last under new auspices a restoration of produc- 
tion occurred they recovered nothing of their proportional importance. 
Their old investments had vanished. They suffered with other land- 
lords in the general resumption of estates by the community. By 
1965 c.E. it was no longer possible for an ordinary young man to get 
a living as a minister of any Church. Holy orders, since they implied 
an old-world outlook, were also a grave encumbrance for an ambitious 
teacher. It was extraordinary with what facility the priests and 
parsons changed their collars and vanished into the crowd ■with the 
progressive disappearance of their endowments. The organized 
Christian Churches pass out of history at last almost as quickly as the 
priesthood of Baal vanished after ^e Persian conquest, lliere is 
considerable plausibility in Faber’s contention that they could have 
disappeared in no other way. 

It has been usual to treat the extensive destruction of social morale 
which characterized this period as due to the interregnum between the 
fading out of the Christian ethic and the moral and intellectual estab- 
lishment of modem conduct. Faber questions that boldly. He 
admits that the morale of Western civilization was built up very largely 
by Christian agencies, but he denies that they were sustaining it. He 
ascribes its evaporation almost entirely to the destruction of social con- 
fidence which we have noted already as a natural consequence of the 
wild fluctuations of economic security and monetary values at that 
time. Men ceased to respect society because tlicy felt they were being 
cheated and betrayed by society. 


H 
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world, or at any rate very considerable areas of it, was almost as safe 
as it is today. An unarmed man could go about in reasonable security 
in most of Europe, India, China, America. Nobody offered him 
violence or attempted open robbery. Even the policeman in the 
English-speaking and Western European communities carried no 
weapon but a truncheon. 

But the World War broke down many of the inhibitions of violence 
and bloodshed that had been built up during the progressive years of 
the nineteenth century, and an accumulating number of intelligent, 
restless unemployed men, in a new world of motor-cars, telephones, 
plate-glass shop windows, unbarred country houses and trustful social 
habits, found themselves faced with illegal opportunities far more 
attractive than any legal behaviour-system now afforded them. And 
now after the world slump that insanity of public economy which runs 
like a disease through the stoiy of the age prevented any prompt 
enlargement and modernization of the existing educational, legal or 
police organizations. The scale and prestige of the law-court and 
police-court dwindled as the problems presented to them by the vast 
irregular developments of that period of stress and perplexity 
increased. 

So the stage was set for a lawless phase. The criminal was 
liberated from parochialism and reactionary economies long before his 
antagonist the policeman, and he experienced all the invigoration and 
enlargement of that release. The criminal grew big while the law, 
pot-bound in its traditional swathings, was unable to keep pace with 
him. 

The criminal records of this disorderly interlude make strange 
reading today. Things that were terrible enough at the time appear 
to us now as they recede into the past through a thickening, highly 
retractile veil of grotesqueness and picturesque absurdity. We read 
about them, as we read about medireval tortures or cannibal feasts 
or war atrocities or human sacrifice, with a startled incredulity. We 
laugh now; it is all so impossible. Few of us actually realize these 
were fiesh-and-blood sufferings that living men and women went 
through only a century and a half ago. 

The criminals of the more fortunate countries of the European 
system, during that First Age of General Prosperity before the World 
War, like the few cases of intolerable behaviour with which society 
deals to-day, had constituted a small abnormal and diminishing 
minority, for the most part mental defectives or at best very inferior 
t5q)es. The majority of their offences were emotional or brutish 
offences. There was some stealing and a steady proportion of 
swindling in business, not sufficient to disturb the social order at all 
seriously. But as the morale of the old order dissolved, this ceased 
to be the case. Increasing numbers of intelligent and enterprising 
people found themselves in conflict with society because, as they argued 
vety reasonably, society had cheated them. Patriotism, too, they felt, 
had cheated them and given them nothing but poverty and war. They 
had never had a fair chance. They looked after themselves and left 
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for the exploitation of new lines of effort.' Witli a more alert and 
defensive and less solitary tj^je of victim, the casual criminal developed 
into the planning criminal. In every country multiplying nuclei of 
crime began to work out the problems of that terroristic gang discipline 
which is imperative upon those who combine to defy the law. In 
Europe the intensifying tariff wars put an increasing premium upon 
the enterprise of tire smuggler, and in smuggling enterprises men readily 
developed those furtive secret loyalties, those sub-laws of the under- 
world, which proved so readily applicable to more aggressive efforts. 
In America the repressive laws against alcohol had already created the 
necessary conditions for a similar morbid organization of gang systems, 
which had become readily confluent with the older associations for 
political corruption and terrorism. As the economic breakdown pro- 
ceeded throughout tire thirties and forties of the twentieth century, 
ordinary social security diminished even more rapidly in America than 
in Europe. But everywhere a parallel degringolade was going on. 
Now it would be the criminal forces in one countr}' and now those in 
another which were leading in novel attacks upon the law-abiding 
citizens of the deca3dng order. 

The hold-up in force became bolder and more frequent. History 
repeated itself with variations. In the place of the highwayman of 
the seventeenth aivd eighteenth centuries came the motor-car bandit 
and the train-robber. Trains-de-luxe were successfully held up by 
armed bands, first of all in Eastern Europe and America and then 
very generally. These were operations involving the concerted action 
of a dozen men or more, who had to be sure of their “get away” and 
wth a market for their loot. Country houses and country dubs full 
of wealthy guests presently began to be attacked — the telephones cut 
and the whole place systematically looted. Restaurants, gambling- 
clubs and other resorts of people with full pocket-books were also 
raided with increasing efficiency. Local banks and bank branches 
became insecure. Until tire nineteen-thirties a town bank had a large 
open handsome office rvith srvinging doors, low counters and glass 
partitions. Ten years later the face of the bank had changed: the 
clerks were protected by steel defences, they were armed with revolvers, 
and they parleyed with the customer through small pigeonholes that 
could be promptly closed. 

This change in the scale and quality of aggressive crime was 
reflected in public manners and display. The wearing of jewellery, 
gold watch-chains, expensive studs and suchlike challenges to poverty 
declined, costume became more “buttoned up” and restrained. Hip- 
pocket weapons spread from America to Europe. Women’s dress and 
ornaments, though if anytliing they improved in their artistic quality, 
diminished in intrinsic value. Everywhere there was a diminution of 
social ostentation. Houses with narrow exterior windows and well 
equipped with steel doors, locks, bolts and bars, were preferred to those 
candidly exposed to sunlight and exterior obser\’ation. The window 
displays of the town shops became more guarded. 

The need for protection and the dread of conspicuousness affected 
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tliemselves up almost without concfealment under such names as 
Citizens’ Protection Societies, or Civil Order Associations. The man 
who wanted to be left alone in peace, he and his household, was pressed 
to pay his tribute to the gang. Or he would not be left in peace. And 
even if his particular “protectors” left him in peace, there might still 
be other gangs about for whom tliey disavowed responsibility and with 
whom he had to make" a separate deal. v 

It was not merely the well-to-do who were worried and levied upon 
in this fashion. An increasing proportion of minor workers and traders 
found it necessary to pay a percentage of their gains or earnings to 
escape systematic persecution. “Trouble” was the characteristic 
American word. “You don’t want to have trouble,” said tire black- 
mailer; gently but insistently. 

Tire new generation grew up into a world of secret compromises 
and underhand surrenders. The common man picked his way dis- 
creetly through a world of possible trouble. No one dared live who 
was not a member (and servant) of a Union of some kind. It was 
a return to very ancient conditions, conditions that had prevailed for 
ages in China, for instance, and in Sicily and Southern Italy. But it 
was a relapse from the freedom and confidence of the better days at 
the close of the nineteenth century. It was a contraction of everyday 
human happiness. 

Kidnapping was not confined to kidnapping for ransom. There 
had always been a certain irrepressible trade in the beguiling and 
stealing of young persons for sexual prostitution, and this also increased 
again. Workers were kidnapped, and the intimidation of workers in 
factories became bolder and less formally legal. There was a great 
release of violence in personal quarrels, and in particular crimes of 
revenge multiplied. In a phase of dwindling confidence and happiness, 
people of spirit no longer recoiled from the tragic ending of oppressive 
situations. They took the law into their own hands. They began 
to fight and lull, and they were no longer inevitably overtaken by 
the law. 

The remaining rich, the financial adventurers who still appeared, 
the prominent political leaders, the transitory “kings” of the under- 
world, all surrounded themselves with bodyguards. Types recalling 
the hired “bravos” of the Italian cities of the later Middle Ages and 
the Samurai of the Japanese noblemen reappeared as the hefty private 
attendants of the wealthier Americans. After the economic slump had 
fairly set in the posse of needy retainers became a universal practice 
with all who could afford it. They protected the person and the home. 
They supplemented the police. 

The transition from a protective to an aggressive bodyguard was 
inevitable. Leading American bootleggers were the chief offenders, 
but the example was contagious. “Brawling” of retainers reappeared 
first in America, Germany and Ireland. These brawls were usually 
small street battles, or conflicts at race meetings and suchlike gather- 
ings, or side issues to political meetings and processions. It was a 
courageous politician who would face an audience after 1938 unless 
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stresses? Why were the ruling people of that time so incapable of 
fitting it to the new demands upon it?” We have already indicated 
the main lines of the answer. Just when the need for a fundamental 
refashioning of the police of the world was becoming urgent, came also, 
first that exacerbation of international hostilities, of ‘‘secret service” 
and espionage to render any broad international handling of the prob- 
lem impossible, and secondly that desperately foolish sacrifice of life 
to the creditor which seems to be the inevitable conclusion of any 
social system based on acquisition. 

The Profit-Capitalist S}^tem was absolutely incapable of controlling 
the unemployment it had evoked and the belligerence it stimulated. 
It stagnated on its hoards. It fought against inflation and it fought 
against taxation. It died frothing economics at the mouth. It killed 
the schools on which public acquiescence rested. Impartially it 
restricted emplo3mient and the belief of the unemployed. Even on this 
plain issue of its police protection it economized. Impossible, it said, 
to plan a new police when we cannot even pay for the police we have. 

And so the desperate fight of an essentially nineteenth-century 
pattern of police organization, under-financed, inadequately equipped, 
divided up, controlled by small-scale, antiquated national or parochial 
authorities, in many cases rotten with corruption, against the monstrous 
forces of disorganization released by the irregular h5q)ertrophies to 
social development was added to the other conflicts of that distressful 
age. 

In spite of a notable amount of corruption and actual descents into 
criminality, the general ^vill of most of the police forces seems to have 
remained sormd. Most but not all. Most of these organizations did 
keep up a fight for order even when they were in a process of dis- 
solution. They did keep up their traditional war against crime. But 
their methods underwent a considerable degeneration, which was 
shared, and sliared for the same reason, by the criminal law of the 
period. Police and prosecutor both felt that the dice were loaded 
against them, that they were battling against unfair odds. Their \var 
against crime became a feud. It grew less and less like a serene control, 
and more and more like a gang conflict. Tlrey were working in an 
atmosphere in which %vitnesses were easily intimidated and local sym- 
pathy more often than not against the law. 'fhis led to an increasing 
unscrupulousness on their part in the tendering and treatment of 
evidence. In many cases (see Aubrey Wilkinson's The Natural History 
oj the Police Frame-up, 1991) the police deliberately manufactured 
evidence against criminals thejf had good reason to believe guilty, and 
perjured tiiemselves unhesitatingly. Wilkinson declares ftat in the 
earlj' twentieth century hundreds of thousands of wrongdoers were 
‘‘justly condemned on false evidence”, and that tlrey could have been 
condemned in no other way. 

But the apologetics of Wilkinson for the police break down when 
he comes to the next aspect of their degeneration under stress. We 
have all read with horror of the use of torture in roediaval practice 
and shuddered at tire fact that there were even special machines and 
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The demoralization of the world's sea life, thanks to the surviving 
vestiges of naval power, was far less rapid and complete than the 
spread of disorder on the land. It was only after the series of naval 
mutinies towards the end of the last European war that the undent 
practice of piracy was resumed. Even then ships could still be policed 
and a recalcitrant ship brought to book much more easily than the 
black streets of a town. One or two pleasure liners were boarded and 
held up in out-of-the-way ports in the thirties, but in no case did the 
assailants get away wth their plunder. In 1933 the Chinese fleet had 
disintegrated into shipfuls of adventurers offering their services by 
uireless to the various governments who divided the country. But 
these stray warships did little mischief before they were bought, 
captured or sunk by the Japanese. 

A Canadian pleasure liner, The King of the Atlantic, on one of the 
last holiday voyages to be made, was seized on the high seas by an 
armed gmg in 1939, and an attempt was made to hold its passengers 
to ransom. They were all to be killed if the pursuit was pressed home. 
In the face, however, of a combined attack by American sea and air 
forces, at that time still efficient though greatly in arrears with their 
pay, the hearts of the gangsters failed them and they surrendered 
ignominiously. 

No ship of over 9,000 tons was ever captured by pirates. This 
relative maintenance of orderliness at sea was due to special conditions 
— ^the then recent discovery of radio communications, for example. It 
outlasted the practical cessation of shipbuilding in the forties and an 
immense shrinkage in the world's shipping. 

Nor did new types of criminal appear in the air until after the third 
European conflict, and then not overwhelmingly. Here again was a 
field of human activity, essentially simple and controllable. For a 
time indeed the aeroplane was the safest as well as the swiftest method 
of getting about the world. For some years after the practical cessation 
of general land travel the infrequent aviator still hummed across the 
sky, over dangerous city and deserted highroad, over ruined country 
houses and abandoned cultivations, recalling the memory of former 
disciplines and the promise of an orderly future. 

There were fewer aeroplanes just as there were fewer ships, and, 
because of the general discouragement of enterprise, there was little 
change of type, yet the skies, like the high seas, remained practically 
outside the range of the general social debacle until well past the middle 
of the centuty. ^ The need for aerodromes, for repairing and fuelling, 
held the dnandling body of aviators together. Air outrages at the 
worst phase were still scattered and disconnected events. And it was 
in the air at last and along the air routes that the sword of a new order 
reappeared. 
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to end war” — and the old war was done for. The new warfare had 
to replace it — and quickly. The Foreign Offices demanded it. They 
could not do without war of some sort. Sovereignty was war. The 
traditional state was an organization against foreigners resting on the 
ultimate sanction of belligerence. They could imagine no other state 
of affairs, for to begin wdth that would have involved imagining them- 
selves non-existent. The Thirties and Forties of the century teemed 
with furtive and grotesquely hideous researches to discover and develop 
the methods of the New Warfare. For the only alternative to further 
war was the abandonment of state sovereignty, and for that men’s 
minds were altogether unprepared. 

The changes in war method that went on between 1900 and 1950 
C.E., with the possible exception of the introduction of firearms between 
tire twelfth and sixteenth centuries, were far greater than anything that 
had ever happened since the earliest men hit and scuffled in their first 
rude group encounters. For endless ages the main conflict had been 
the "battle”, the encounter of bodies of men on foot or on horseback. 
The infantry had been the traditional backbone of the army, and 
(except when the Huns and Mongols refused to play according to the 
rules) the cavalry was secondary. Artillery' was used only for "pre- 
paration” before the attack. So fought Rameses, so Alexander, so 
Csesar, so Napoleon. The glorious victories during the romantic ages 
of human warfare all amounted to battles of practically the same 
pattern, to a great central battering \vith pikes, swords, bayonets, 
maces or suchlike implements, a swiping, pushing, punching, pelting, 
stabbing, poking and general clapperclawing amidst a shower of com- 
paratively light missiles, that went on at longest for a few hours, and 
ended in a break, a flight, a cavalry pursuit and a massacre. This 
"open warfare” alternated, it is true, with long sieges, less sportsman- 
like phases, in which the contending hosts refused battle and squatted 
unwholcsomely in excavations and behind walls, annoying each other 
by raids and attempts to storm and break through, until hunger, 
pestilence, the decay of discipline under boredom, or the exasperation 
of the surrounding population broke up the party. Non-combatants 
suffered considerable temporary and incidental molestation during 
warfare: there was a certain amount of raping and looting, devastation 
to destroy supplies, pressed labour and spy-hunting on a scale which 
amounted in most cases to little more than an exacerbation of normal 
criminality. Wholesale devastation, such as the break-up of the irriga- 
tion of Mesopotamia by the Mongols, or the laying v.'aste of 
Northumbria by William the Conqueror of England, was, when it 
occurred, a measure of policy rather than a war measure. War had to 
go on for many decades before it could produce such disorganization as 
that of Asia Minor in the wars between B3'’zantium and Persia, The 
Islamic invasions were at first made additionally disagreeable by 
religious propaganda, but this was speedily replaced by discriminatory 
taxation. The long-distance campaigns of Roman, Hunnish and 
Mongol armies again spread various once localized infectious and con- 
tagious diseases very' widely: but the total influence of the old ^varfare 
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upon human destiny ■was enonnoasly exaggerated by the aahoi^jst 
mstonaiis of the o\d iSgime It 'aas of infimtely less importance than 
migration. The peasant life went on unchangingly squalid ana 
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conscnption by unprecedented monetary levies mdemmties and tax« 
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the Neuf Warfare in the Middle Twentieth Century (2001). Therein 
the writer sets himself to three enquiries; "For what did they suppose 
they were going to fight?” “How were they going to fight?” j^d, 
"What did they consider would constitute a definitive end and \vind- 
ing-up of their fighting?” 

The answer he gives is a composite one. No single individual seems 
to have grasped the New Warfare in its entirety. With a solemn 
pedantry, a pretentious modesty, each "expert” dealt with his own 
department and left it to Fate to put the assembled parts together into 
a whole. But what the composite soldier of 1935 was contemplating 
rather foggily seems to have been very much as follows. He conceived 
the world as divided up among a number of governments of Powers. 
These were the sovereign slates as the Treaty of Westphalia (1642) 
presented them. All these powers were competitive and passively or 
actively hostile. The intervals when the hostility was active were 
wars. The intervals of recuperation and preparation were peace. War 
was a cessation of a truce between the belligerents, a cessation ^sing 
out of an irreconcilable dispute or clash of interests, and the objective 
then of each Power was to impose its Will upon its enemy. In the days 
before the twentieth century this imposition of Will was done more or 
less professionally by the governments and armies. One or other 
Power took the offensive, crossed its borders and marched on the 
enemy seat of goveniment. After various operations and battles the 
capital would be captured or the invader driven back to his orvn, and 
a peace made and a treaty signed more or less in accordance with tire 
Will of the victor. Boundaries would be adjusted in accordance with 
that Will, colonies transferred, indemnities arranged for; the victorious 
Power expanded and the defeated shrivelled. The people of the 
unsuccessful Power would be very much ashamed of themselves. To 
the end of the nineteenth century this formula was observed. 

But by the time of the World War much more than the disappear- 
ance of tire "front” and the increasing entanglement of the erstwhile 
non-combatants was happening to this procedure. The powers were 
losing their definite identities. The fine question of what constituted a 
responsible government capable of imposing a Will, or giving in to it, 
arose. In Russia, for example, was the new Communist regime respon- 
sible for the obligations of the Autocracy? Was Germany, were all the 
Germans, to be held responsible for Elrupp-Kaiser militarism? Was a 
dummy Sultan in Constantinople, or Kemal Pasha in Angora, the 
proper authority to consent to the dismemberment of Turkey? Again, 
the United States of America had come gaily into the war and then 
declined effective participation in President Wilson’s settlement. He 
had not, it seemed, been a plenipotentiary. Was that behaving as a 
Power should behave? 

Still further perplexities arose about the laws of war. If the front 
was abolished, if civilians ryere to be bombed from the air, what 
became of the right of professional soldiers to shoot franc-tireurs and 
destroy their homes? It was as if the arena of a football match were 
invaded by the spectators, who began kicking the ball about, chasing 
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spire not only against the foreigner but against each ojber, and most 
of the men in decisive positions were rather men skilled m secunng 
appointments and promotion than inspired specialists. A certain 
lumbering quality in their devices ensued. 

In Great Britain a group of these experts became exceedingly busy 
in what was called mechanical warfare. The British had first invented, 
and then made a great mess of, the tank in the World War, and they 
were 3. tenacious people. The authorities stuck to it belatedly but 
doggedly. In a time of deepening and ever bitterer parsimony their 
War Office spared no expense in this department. It was the last of 
all to feel ihe pinch. The funny land ironclads of all sizes these 
military “inventors" produced, from a sort of armoured machine- 
gunner on caterpillar wheels up to very considerable mobile forts, are 
still among the queerest objects in the sheds of the vast war dumps 
which constitute the Aldershot Museum. They are fit peers for 
Admiral Fisher's equally belated oil Dreadnoughts. 

The British dream of the next definitive war seems to have involved 
a torrent of this ironmongery tearing triumphantly across Europe. In 
some magic way (too laborious to think out) these armoured Wurms 
were to escape traps, gas poison belts, mines and gunfire. There were 
even “tanks" that were intended to go under water, and some that 
- could float. Hansen even declared (see The Last War Preparations, 
xxiv, 1076) that he had found (rejected) plans of tanks to fly and 
burrow. Most of these contrivances never went into action. That 


throws a flavour of genial absurdity over this particular collection that 
is sadly lacking from most war museums. 

The British and the French experts, and presently the Germans, 
also worked very hard at the fighting aeroplane — ^{he British and 
Germans with the greatest success; the aerial torpedo, controllable at 
immense distances, was perfected almost simultaneously by the Italians 
and the Japanese. The French mind, for ail its native brilliance, was 
hampered by its characteristic reluctance to scrap old plant for new. 
It was the German, American and Russian experts who went furthest 
with tlie possibilities of chemical attack. The disarmament of Germany 
necessarily forced its military authorities to concentrate on an arm that 
could be studied, experimented upon and prepared unknown to the 
outer world, and the Russians were forced to take up parallel enquiries 
because of their relative industrial poverty. The Germans had been 
first to use gas in the Great 'War, and they remained for a Ion®' time 
the war gas pioneem. But after the Great War much attention was 
given to this arm in America through the influence of tlie chemical 
mdustiy . Biolo^cal warfare, that is to say the distribution of infectious 
diseases, was also extensively studied, America and the Central 
Europeans m this case leading the way. 

Even before the Central European fighting in 1940 and the subse- 
quent yearn, the distnbuhqn of v^arious disease germs was no longer 
a merely theoreUcal possibility. Little containers, made to look like 
fountain pens, were alr^dy being manufactured. The caps could be 
removed to expose soluble ends, and then they could be dropped into 
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The old devices and appliances for their distribution seem nowadays 
like grotesque anticipations of many of the features of the large-scale 
agricultural and hygienic operations that are carried out to-day. The 
treatment of locust swarms by air attack, the spraying of ihe 
reafforested regions against various tree diseases, the regular cleansing 
and stimulation of our grain and root crops are all subsequent 
rationalizations of these practices of the Age of Frastration. 

Faber, that Calvinistic optimist, with his doctrine that the bad is 
all to the good in this maddest of all conceivable worlds, thinks that 
all these big-scale methods were "enormously stimulated” by the 
crazy inventiveness of the war period. But then he has also suggested 
that the aeroplane would not have come into general use for many 
years without war stimulation. We venture to think he carries his 
doctrine of the attainment of wisdom tlirough imbecility too far. It 
is really only a modernization of Charles Lamb’s story of the invention 
of the roast pig. It had the touch of Rasputinism, fliis revival of the 
ancient heresy that one must sin thoroughly before one can be saved. 

Much more after the gas-war pattern were the campaigns (2033 
and 2035) against rats and mice that finally cleansed the world of 
the lurking poison of that mediaeval terror, bubonic plague, and the 
distributions of "festivity gas” that were permitted in various regions 
in 2060. The countervailing use of benign-gases as a subsidiary to 
the suppression of the depressing cometary toxins of 2080 will also 
occur to the reader. The oxygenation of council chambers, factories, 
playing-fields and similar loci demanding special brightness and 
activity, and the use of Padanath Tagore’s Lotus Gas in the Himalayan 
rest valleys, we may note, are also claimed by Faber as part of the 
legacy of gas warfare. 

One or two of the offensive substances actually manufactured for 
war purposes are now utilized in relation to very special and specially 
protected processes in our industrial plants. The preparation of some 
of -them is a major felony. They were a very various miscellany, for 
every chemical possibility was ransacked to find them. Very few 
of them were actually gases. Many were volatile liquids or even 
finely divided solids, which were to be sprayed or dusted over positions 
in enemy occupation. Dr. Gertrud Woker, in a paper on this subject 
contributed to an enquiry by tlie Inter-parliamentary Union in 1931. 
gave a useful summary of the existing state of knowledge at that time. 
In conjunction with various colleagues {What would be the Character 
0/ a New War? Historical Documents 937, 205), she allows us to form 
an ^timate of what was actually being contemplated by contemporary 
military e,xperts. Except for one important exception, her list covers 
all the main t3q3es of poison gas substances that were actually pre- 
pared. This spate of investigation culminated about 1938. By that 
time the entire field had been explored. After that there were 
improvements but no major innovations. 

After 1940 even military research was restricted by the increasing 
financial paialysis. In i960 no plants capable of producing material 
for gas warfare on a sufficientiy abundant scale were operating. 
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Allied rather than competing with these gases of the Green and 
Yellow Cross categories, Dr. Woker cites the Blue Cross group. These 
substances were essentially direct nervous irritants in the form of an 
almost impalpable dust. They could penetrate most of the gas masks 
then in use, and produced such pain, so violent a sneezing and nausea, 
and such a loss of self-control that the victim would tear off his mask, 
so exposing himself to the Green or Yellow vapours with which Blue 
Cross was usually associated. 

All these torments had been extensively inflicted already during 
the World War, but after its conclusion the secret activities of the 
various poison gas departments were sustained with great energy. It 
took them nearly twenty years even to open up the main possibilities 
of their speciality. One substance, which played a large part in the 
discussions of the time, was “Lewisite”, the discovery of a Professor 
Lewis of Chicago, which came too late for actual use before the end 
of 1918. This was one of a group of arsenical compounds. One part 
of it in ten millions of air was sufficient to put a man out of action. 
It was inodorous, tasteless; you only knew you had it when it began 
to work upon you. It blistered as much as mustard gas and produced 
a violent sickness. 

Other war poisons followed upon this invention, still more deadly : 
merciful poisons that killed instantly, and cruel and creeping poisons 
that implacably rotted the brain. Some produced convulsions and 
a knotting up of the muscles a hundred times more violent than the 
once dreaded tetanus. There is a horrible suggestiveness in the 
description of the killing of a flock of goats for experimental purposes 
in these researches: “All succumbed to the effect of the gas except 
three, which dashed their brains out against the enclosure." And to 
assist these chemicals in their task of what Dr. Woker calls “mass 
murder” tiiere was a collateral research into incendiary' substances and 
high explosives to shatter and bum any gas-attack shelter to which 
a ttghtened crowd might resort. 

Dr. Woker ’s summary does not include Kovoet’s invention of the 
Pennanent Death Gas in 1934. Its composition is still a secret and 
its very complicated preparation a felony. This compound, although 
not absolutely permanent, decomposed with extreme slowness. It was 
in itself neither a gas nor a poison. It was a heavy, rather coarse- 
grained powder. It evaporated as camphor does, and as it evaporated 
it combiired \vith oxygen to form a poison effective when diluted with 
fifty rnillion times its volume of air. Its action was essentially of the 
Lewisite type._ This was actually used in the first Polish War to cut 
off East Prussia. A zone of territory from a mile to three miles wide 
along the whole frontier was evacuated and dusted with Permanent 
Death Gas. East Prussia became a peninsula accessible only from 
Litlmania or by sea. In spite of the heaviness of the grains, the winds 
finally widened this band of death to about fifteen miles in width and 
carried its lethal influence into the suburbs of Danzig, 

This murdered region was not re-entered, except by' a few spedalH' 
masked explorers, until after i960, and tiren it was found to be littered 
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stripped bare of subject lives. They saw themselves extinct in the 
hour of victory. There was a great clamour about the world for the 
extensive application of this new find during the fiercer war years; 
there are proposals on record {Hate Eugenics, Historical Documents 
5752890 and seq.) to apply it from the air to Palestine, Arabia, Ireland, 
the whole of China and the African Continent in part or as a whole. 
But mankind was saved from any such catastrophe by the fact that 
the first production of Sterilizing Inhalation was essentially accidental. 
It had been prepared furtively, its makers were untraceable, and the 
proper formula was not worked out and made controllable until our 
insane world was well in the grip of the harsh humanity of the Air 
Dictatorship. 

How all these hideous devices of the New Warfare were to be 
brought together to effect the definitive subjugation of the Will of a 
belligerent Power was apparently never thought out, or, if it was, 
the plans were kept so secret that now they have perished with their 
makers. After the millions had choked, after the cities were a stench 
of dead bodies — ^what then? 

Perhaps the artistic interest of the business precluded such remote 
considerations. All we can disentangle now of this gas warfare, as its 
experts contemplated it, consists of projects of mere mischief and 
torture. They seem imbued %vith much the same wanton destructive- 
ness as that displayed by some of the younger specimens among the 
Loando-Mobi chimpanzee hybrids. 

Yet some of these plans are amazingly thorough up to a certain 
point — up to the point when one asks, "But whyl” For instance, 
in the Marine War Museum in the Torcello Lagoon there are no fewer 
than half a dozen raider submarines built for four different great 
Powers, and all specially designed as long-distance bases for gas war- 
fare. They carried no guns nor ordinary fighting equipment. They 
had practically unlimited cruising range, and within them from five 
to nine aeroplanes were packed with a formidable supply of gas bombs. 
One of them carried thirty long-range air torpedoes with all the neces- 
sary directional apparatus. There were four different t}q)es of gas 
mixture in the bombs, but they differed little in character and 
efficiency. The smallest of these raiders carried enough of such stuff 
to "prepare" about eight hundred square miles of territory. Com- 
pletely successful, it could have turned most of the London or New 
York of that time, after some clamour and running and writhing and 
choking, into a cityful of distorted corpses. These vessels made 
London vulnerable from Japan, Tokio vulnerable from Dublin; they 
abolished the last comers of safety in the world. 

These six sinister monsters gleam now in the great gallery' side by 
side, their poison fangs drawn, their mission abandoned, the grim 
vestiges, the uncontrovertible evidence of one nightmare among the 
many nightmares of hate and evil that afBicted the human brain during 
the Age of Frustration. There they are. Men made them — as men 
made the instruments of torture during the previous dark ages. Even 
amidst the happy confidence of our present life it is well that we 
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long period of the incubation of the Modem State. The greed of the 
creditor balanced the greed of the armament dealer. As armaments 
grew more and more costly, the possible purchasers grew poorer and 
poorer. If Economy starved and hampered many good things in 
human life, it did at least finally take all vigour and confidence out 
of the development of the New Warfare. The Chemical Armament 
industry followed the other typical institutions of the old order into 
the general social liquidation which wound up the bankmptcy of 
Private Profit Capitalism. 


§ 5. The Fading Vision of a World Pax: Japan Reverts to 

Warfare 

We have shown already how Parliamentary Democracy necessarily 
abolished real leaders in public affairs and substituted a strange type 
of pseudo-leader, men who were essentially resultants, who made 
nothing, created no forces, met no emergencies, but simply manoeuvred 
for position, prestige and the pettier rewards of power. They followed 
the collapse of the decaying order without an effort to arrest its decay. 
Why indeed should they have made an effort? They were representa- 
tives of the popular will, and if there was no popular will . . . 

We have already considered the behaviour of this amazingly 
ineffective collection of men in face of the financial dislocation that 
was choking the economic life of the race. It is doubtful if a single 
one of them ever gave a month’s continuous study to the plain reaJities 
of that situation. And in the face of the accumulating stresses created 
by the maladjustments of Versailles, this galaxy of humbugs to whom 
democracy had entrusted the direction of human affairs — humbugs 
unavoidably, for the system insisted upon it regardless of the best 
intentions — ^was equally enigmatical and impotent. Along the eastern 
frontiers of Italy and Germany the open sores festered. No one sought 
to heal them. In the Far East the conflict between Japan and China, 
failing a European protest, became frankly a formal war. Every 
world event cried louder than the last for collective action, and there 
was no collective action. The League of Nations appointed com- 
missions of enquiry and produced often quite admirable analyses of 
hopeless situations. 

No one knew how to arrest the grim development of the situation. 
The chiefs of states repeated the traditional gestures, as though these 
were all tlrat could be expected of them. But the patterns of history 
served them no more. They found themselves like men who attempt 
to gesticulate and find their limbs have changed to cloud and rock. 

Of all the “Powers” of that time the behaviour of Japan was the 
most decisive. In 1931 an internal revolution in that country had 
put political power into the hands of a patriotic military group, diplo- 
matically unscrupulous and grossly sentimental according to the 
distinctive Japanese tradition, and this coterie set itself now with 
extraordinaiy energr' and an equally e-xtraordinary’ lack of authentic 
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modern industrialism, without the paradoxical self-destructiveness of 
Private Capitalist enterprise, without Russia, without America, with- 
out the superior mass, the traditional unity and mental obduracy of 
the Chinese population. They were thinking as a Porneranian Junker 
'or a British general from that "hotbed of Imperialists , Ulster, might 
have thought before 1914’ was an archaic megalomania — ^that led 
to the killing of about three million combatants, an extreme social 
disintegration in China, and the final collapse oi the Japanese 
monarchy. 

In the special histories of this struggle, the student who needs or 
desires the knowledge may find the detailed particulars of the Japanese 
aggressions from 1931 onward which grew at last into the formal 
invasion of China proper; the tentative of Shanghai, the invasion of 
Manchuria and tlie establishment of the puppet kingdom of 
Manchukuo (1032), the attack on Shanhaikwan which led to the 
penetration of the Great Wall, the invasion of China Proper from the 
north and the march on Pekin. The operations up to that point were 
largely on the pattern of the old warfare as it had been practised up 
to 1914. The Chinese were poorly equipped and had little modem 
material; the Japanese found it unnecessa^ to make any excessively 
expensive efforts to attain their objectives. 

All this earlier fighting went on to an accompaniment of protests 
from the quite powerless League of Nations at Geneva. A "Lytton 
Report” prepared by a commission of enquiry is to be found in the 
Historical Documents Series (2067111). But counter-balancing these 
remonstrances were the ambiguous utterances of the British Foreign 
Office, the support of the French armament industry and its Press, 
the overt support of a great group of American banks and their 
newspapers. In view of these ^visions, the Japanese militarists had 
every reason to disregard Western criticism altogether. 

In 1935 file Japanese occupied Pekin and Tientsin. They set up 
a second puppet monarchy in Pekin. But they found very great 
difficulty in holding the country, particularly to the south and west 
of these centres. Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and Shansi remained 
seething with bandits and rebel bands, and the still unoccupied valley 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang remained fighting with an increasing unity 
under the leadership of the reorganized Kuomintang. In no part of 
China or Manchuria was it safe for a Japanese to go about alone, 
and a rigorous economic boycott, sustained by an omnipresent 
terrorism, continued. The Kuomintang was a directive association 
created by the great Chinese revolutionary Sun Yat Sen, and it had 
gone through various vicissitudes; it had a rough general resemblance 
to the Communist Party and the various European fascisms, and, like 
tliem, it sustained a core of conscious purpose throughout its com- 
munity. It had no vital centre, no formal head; it was a thhig of the 
mind, unquenchable by military operations. And under the stress 
of this resistance it had become violently patriotic and xenophobic. 

In 1936 Japan already had more than a million and a half men 
scattered between the klanchurian frontier and Canton, where a third 
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frantic dumping cf accumulated goods abroad, to pay not merely for 
munitions but for such now vitally essential imports as Australian meat 
and Canadian and American com. The war was starving the home 
fields of men and it was destroying the productivity of large area.s of 
China. The social structure of Japan proved to be far too primitive 
to emulate the miracles of economy performed by the Germans during 
the World War. The confidence and credit of Japan sank steadily. 
Foreign loans became no longer possible even at such exorbitant rates 
as 14 or 15 per cent. And still there was no end in sight. 

The Japanese militarists had gone too far to recede. Behind them 
they had a suffering population that might rapidly become vindictive, 
and about tlie arena of the struggle watched Russia, America and 
Europe. According to the best traditions of their culture, these 
national leaders resolved on a supreme military effort, a march in 
over\vhelming force into the central province of Hupeh. Colossal 
preparations were made, and every able-bodied Japanese who -was 
not already enrolled was called up. Tins was to be "a blow at the 
heart”. 

A convergent march fro m Nankin, Shantung and Canton was 
planned. This dispersal of the bases was justified by the necessity 
for living on the country' as far as that remained possible. There 
were railwaj’s in existence from Canton and Shantung, but they were 
difficult to protect, and, apart from them, there was such an utter 
want of practicable roads that by the time the Japanese were in 
Hupeh a third of tlieir forces were trailed out upon their lines of 
communication making roads, and the equipment of heavy guns and 
munitions they had been able to bring up was very little superior to 
that of the Chinese, who were still fighting with all the wealth of 
Szechan at their backs and the almost overt sympathy of the West. 
The three great Japanese armies effected their junction in a loose ring 
round Wuchang — a ring that was for a time slowly drawn tighter and 
then ceased to contract. A deadlock ensued, a deadlock of mutual 
exhaustion. Neither up nor down the river was the closure of the 
ring complete. Throughout 1938, Japan waited for good news from 
the long crescents of trenches about Wuchang, and waited in vain. 
Pestilence broke out in July and defeated the utmost sanitary and 
medical efforts ot tire invaders. Then early in 1939 they began their 
retreat to Nankin, with transport disorganized, with mutiny growing, 
with all the country rising about them. 

The horrors of that retreat have never been fully told. The three 
Japanrae armies at their maximum strength had numbered well over 
two million of men; but probably about a million or less remained fit 
enough for the retreat. Famine was far more deadly with them than 
the Chinese guerillas; thg exhausted wretches fell out along the line 
X waited stoically for the end; few prisoners were taken; 

had no food even if they had had mercy to give quarter, 
and the fallen were left to perish in their own time. The broken 
remnant that assembled at Nankin did not greatly exceed a hundred 
thousand, and still smaller bodies from the lines of communication 
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concentration of the Japanese along the Chinese coast, and an obscure 
activity of privateering submarines and ambiguous shipping, which 
smuggled munitions and supplies and raided weak points of the 
Japanese communications. 

Above water a- submarine, like any other ship, can fly a flag and 
clahn the respect due to its nationality, but mines fly no flags, and 
under water a submarine may be able to recognize the coded signals 
of a co-national but has no means at all ot distinguishing a neutral 
from an enemy. Mistakes and pseudo-mistakes were inevitable. Two 
American submarines disappeared in 1936. Then several Japanese 
submarines yanished from the Ladrone archipelago. Disputes that 
broke out in neutral cafes came to a murderous end in the depths. The 
American navy took matters into its own hands. By 1937 an informal 
naval war had developed in the Western Pacific. 

Neither Power hurried on to an actual declaration of war. America, 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, the bold experimenting of Roosevelt 
II, was in a state of deepening economic and political disorder, and 
Japan was putting forth her utmost strength for that disastrous "blow 
at the heart" iii China. But many of the more conservative influences 
in the United States sav/ in a Pacific war a saving distraction of public 
attention and public energy. There was an agitation to re-annex the 
Philippines, and after the Japanese failure to hold Wuchang the drive 
toivards open war became uncontrollable. 

The particulars of the brief, destructive and indecisive naval -war 
mat followed need not occupy us here. The battle fleets met in the 
Western Pacific and separated after two days of gunfire and heavy 
losses. Ammunition gave out, it seems, on the Japanese side. At 
toy rate they drew off in the twiUght under a smoke-screen. The 
Americans daimed the victory because they were able to go on to 
the Japanese withdrew to the protection of their mine- 
fields- and submarines and were never able to emerge again for lack 
of material. Both Powers were now in a state of deepening domestic 
stress, and their war, in a technical sense, never ended. That is to 
^y> there was no final treaty as between two Powers, because both 
had in effect collapsed. They fell apart. Social revolution swept the 
conflict off the -stage. 

[The student will be reminded, by this inconclusive termination, 
of the almost incessant, dreary and futile wars of Byzantine and 
Sassanid that devastated Asia Minor for three centuries and did not 
so much come to an end as suffer effacement from history by the 
sponge of Islam.] 

Jhe social, disintegration of Japan, once it had begun, was very 
^pid. The great mass of the population, the peasants, had been 
scarcely affected by the process of Westernization, and they lapsed 
readily into the same unprogressive variant of Communism as 
their equivalents in Kwantung, Chekiang and Fukien had adopted. A 
sinall Westernized intelligenzia' with many internal feuds and doctrinal 
msputes struggled, not very effectively, in the larger towns to turn 
this merely insurgent Communism into modem and constructive paths 
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the great communities of thought into which the world was divided? 
British thought, French thought, American thought, German, Russian, 
Italian thought, seem in our retrospect to ring the changes upon every 
conceivable sequence of prejudice and stupidity. Why was Wilson’s 
start towards world unification not followed up? Why after 1932 was 
there no vigour to reconstruct the League of Nations, when all the 
world was crying for some central authority to unify money and 
economic life? Why did the Age of Frustration last so long? We 
have already noted some of the controlling causes, the mercenary 
Press, the vast anti-social private interests, the heavy weight of 
tradition, the reactionary quality of schoolmasters, the social disin- 
tegration due to economic demoralization. But even these malignant 
influences, taken all together, do not seem sufficient for this blindness 
in the general intelligence of our race towards the obvious elements 
of its situation. 

Behind all these conditions making for failure there was something 
else; there was an intrinsic weakness in the forces of reconstruction, 
there was a fundamental lack. It was impossible for the world to get 
out of its difficulties because it had no definite complete idea of what 
it wanted to get out to. It had ideas, yes, more than enough, but 
they were confused and often mutually contradictory ideas. A drown- 
ing man cannot save himself by swimming unless he has something 
solid to which he can swim. The deficiency was not moral nor material, 
it was intellectual. There was the will for salvation and the material 
for salvation, but there was no plan of salvation. The world had no 
definition of an objective. That had still to be made plain to it. 

It Avill make this matter clearer if we consider the mental 
and emotional phases of one typical culture community of central 
iinportance at that time, the German. Stories similar in essence, if widely 
different in detail, could be given of the French, Anglo-Saxon, Russian 
and Spanish-speaking communities. The feature they had in common 
was this, a failure to realize that there could be no salvation now 
unless it was a comprehensive salvation. They were attempting to do 
severally and with a jostling competitiveness what could oidy be done 
with the utmost difficulty in unison. That meant for every one of them 
ffie paralysing influence of a war threat, extreme economic instability, 
incapacity for dealing rvith morbid financial conditions, and a conse- 
quent state of mental "worry” that made every move inaccurate and 
untimely. 

It is only when we realize the sapping of that aggressive energy 
that had wellnigh Europeanized the whole world before the World 
War that we can understand the length of the Age of Frustration. 
Certain facts of fundamental importance to the continued health of our 
world community have to be stressed. Europe could not lead the 
world to unity when the world seemed dying to be led to unity, because 
Europe itself was profoundly ffisunited. The World War was merely 
the explosion of tensions that had been straining below the surface 
ffiroughout the whole First Period of World Prosperity. Before the 
European peoples, who by 1920 amounted to a quarter of the whole 
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intelligent statesman. For if Germany had gone right everj^ing 
would have gone right. But there were no statesmen sufficiently 
intelligent to consider anything of the sort. Germany had had a phase 
of pride and megalomania. It had been immensely disillusioned, it had 
thrown off its glittering imperialist headship, it had accepted military 
defeat. It had even passed through a phase of humility. At first it 
did not hate conspicuously. Amidst great difficulties the new republic 
displayed creative courage, moderation, a dawning sense of the 
significance of world politics. 

Creative, forward-looking minds turned to Germany with an 
entirely pathetic hopefulness. ‘‘Now we shall see what Germany can 
do,” ffiey said. "Be patient with Germany.” All the world scolded 
France for her inveterate distrust. Given courage and generosity 
abroad and leadership at home, this great mass of Teutonic brains 
might have taken up the task of the Modem State then, and fallen 
into cooperation with the rest of a disillusioned but renascent world. 
It might even have led in the work of reconstruction, and 1918 might 
have been the opening year of a phase of world renewal. 

But that was not to be. The world had still to reap a harvest 
of disunion through sixty tragic years. At home leadership came to 
Germany too late. Stresemann mastered his lesson too slowly and 
died too soon. Briining was betrayed by Hindenburg’s mental decay. 
And abroad it seemed to the Germans that there was nothing but war- 
strained and vindictive enemies. They looked for friends and saw 
only Foreign Offices. We have told already how the rdle of only 
sinner in a world of outraged saints was thrust upon Germany by 
the Conference of Versailles, She was to be permanently enfeebled, 
restrained and humiliated. German babies yet unborn were expected 
to be bom penitent about the war. They were to gasp for their first 
breath under the smacks of an unforgiving %vorld. 

How all the good effort in Germany was thwarted, how the nets 
of suspicion held her down, would make a long and intricate story. 
At last these losers of the World War became as A'iolent and frantic as 
stifled creatures fighting for air. Only by a feat of imagination can 
we now put ourselves in their places. Everything seemed to be mak- 
ing for the strangulation of Central Europe. The young energetic men 
in the_ defeated countries were to be given no share in the rebuilding 
of their shattered world. That was to be reserved for the new genera- 
tion^ of the conquerors. They were to live in an atmosphere of 
punishment, toiling, heavily taxed, and outlawed from the advance- 
ment of civilization to the very end of their days. That they should 
recover prosperity, or achieve great things would be an offence. 

Naturahy life so circumscribed was bitter and lapsed very easily 
towards vice, apathy or blind revolt. There is a remarkable novel In 
the Historical Documents Series {Fabian, by Erich Kastner, 1932) 
which renders the individual aspect of this phase of German life very 
vividly. Anotlier novel almost equally vivnd and illuminating is 
Kleiner Mann, was nun? by Hans Fallada, 1932. 

These conditions of mind, this tied and stifled outlook upon life, 
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mcoh«ently It is the voice of a vulgar limited tlhtera ^be 

himself to fierceness shooting threatemng beatmg h ^yp\e«ty 
wmdow smashing the formtnre about him to escape iro y 
and despair He was ^ectly simple and honest “s q . ^gennan 
that was perhaps the secret of his career He gave vent to 
oveistiam He is the voice of Germany losing control 
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He denounced foreigners, Jews, cosmopolitans. Communists, 
Republicans, owners of property and leaders in finance with raucous 
impartiality, and nothing is so pleaang to perplexed unhappy people 
as the denunciation of others. Not their fault, their troubles. They 
have been betrayed. To Fallada’s question, "Little Man, what now?^' 
his answer was, "Massacre Jews, expel foreigners, arm and get more 
arms, be German, utterly German, and increase and multiply.” 

One has to remember that he never carried with him even an 
absolute voting majority of the German public. But the people per- 
mitted him to seize power and shatter their republic, stifle public 
discussion and destroy their liberties. They had no energy to reast 
him. They had no conception left in their fagged and hope-starved 
brains of any finer r 61 e than that which his bawling nationalism, his 
violent campaign against Communists and imaginary Communistic 
plots, against Jews, speculators and Liberals, presented to them. The 
treason of the senile Hindenburg to the Republic that had trusted him, 
conduced inestimably to the adventurer’s success. 

Hitler’s exploit in seizing Germany and turning it back towards 
reaction was modelled on Mussolini's precedent. But intellectuallj' 
he was far inferior to that strange figure. He took all that was worst 
in the Fascist r6gime and never rose to the real con.structive effort or 
the competent industry of his prototype. One little point that illustrates 
his general ignorance and essential feeblemindedness was the adoption 
of the Swas&a, the running cross, as the emblem of his Nazis. This 
brisk, silly little sign is of very old origin, and, as we have noted in 
the earlier stages of this summary of history, its ornamental use was 
one of the associated characteristics of that tjqje of Neolithic culture, 
that culture of brownish and dark-white warm-water peoples, from 
which the early civilizations sprang. It is hardly known in connexion 
with the so-called "Nordic”, or with the negro peoples, and it is in 
no way expressive of an "Aryan” culture. Old writers used to 
declare it was the "symbol” of the sun, but it seems to have signified 
little beyond a certain cheerfulness. It took the place of an idea in 
the muddled heads of the Nazis and they treated it with immense 
solenmity and wore it on their banners, clothes, proclamations and 
wherever else they could. Arden Essenden, when it was revived in 
Europe during the struggle for the air control, called it the "idiot’s 
own trade mark”, and it has certainly had a fatal attraction for many 
second-rate imaginative types. 

So for a time, under a hubbub of young blackguards in bro\vn 
shirts and Swastika badges, Germany, just when her rather heavy 
but persistent and faithful mind would have been of primary value 
in mankind’s struggle with the world problem, passed out of the 
intellectual commonweal of mankind. Her real mind went into exile, 
in America, in England, in Switzerland, in irony or in hiding. She 
missed her proper share in the unification of mankind in the twentieth 
century, just as she missed her share in the Europeanization of the 
world in the eighteenth and nineteenth. At home this National 
Socialism sought destructively to construct, sought to restore her 
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former saectjfic prestige and jntlostn^ effiomcy by ^*^^5 
tioD intoterance outrage iind cwtnpalsioQ _It tf>. 


tioD mtoierance outrage sma comp«isro» 

phase the dementia of a steal mtioB the stoiy ol Ge^n^ 

dunug this interval is a ro^dy and unhappy sto ^— a ^ 

fights and suect encounters demonslnUons and 

tions of a coTiphcating tjtanny of blackmailing offiaals 

ot an i\l manag^ and UuccesMul war that belied the “Uiate^rh 

ness of the Teutonic peoples. There was a 

secret vice and furtive diAooesty the outcome of bopelessn^ 

number of people lulled ot aenoosly injured la riots and avil 

in Germany or murdered for political reasons between 193* 93 

amounted to somethmg over rather than under thirty tnoasanu 


$ 8 A Hole on IJatrei 

[Thxs section teas m a detached fatcttJe t>ut *ls pi<cce items io 
fie fiere . — £d ] 

The student of history will find it almost impossible to 
the peculiar difficulties of political bfe as it was lived nnlu 
hundred years ago not wdl be era» the essential difierenc« 
what was called education m these days and the edueabow 
we are still developing to-day unless he masters the broad facts w 
these systems of hatred that dominated the frouP rebtionships ot in» 
kind n^t op to the assertion of the Modem Stale We 
the mam particulars of the issue between the Germans and the 
but that IS only one striking and histoncally important 
a general condition \Ve could give fifty such chapters 
everywhere populations were to be found steeped m and moved oy 
mass hatreds of a volnme and obduracy outside any contemporary 
human experience 

All these hatreds arose out ol the same esseat al causes Two 
or more populatwn groups each with lU own special narrow ^ 
madaptabie culture and usually with a distinctive language or dial^ 
bad been by the change of scale in human affairs jammed together 
or uBposed one upon another A sort of social dementia ensued m 
the absence of a common idea of community Qvihzed motives gave 
to Instinctive hostihbes and spasmodic impulses , 

Wherever there were nuogled populations these hates were found 
and except la the Basque countiy \Nales and Lapland tbsy wc« 
ml^se enough to be ol primary political importance South and «rt 
m Boheim &ere s«med no boundary to the realms of hate 
Magyar hated the Slav the Slav the Italao the Roumanian the 
I Kehgioiis differences the misch e{ of pnests cut up 
r^aUoh>^nes the Catholic Slav hated the Orthodox Slav and the 
^ Jlacedoma w«e hopelessly divided among tbe“ 
tor^v. w ^ u Awiam of the Sultan through Persia 

mrough India hates extended Islam was rent by two anoent hate 
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systems. These o? sta^men absLtety. 

SS- opposed be '>ey- taan 

{t is.extreoeto^ b^ thil as a con- 

tXS meSK;«. They did act W ^at U to 

Su|irSd cSartod”di«l’'hem and most of the phenomena of 

““Bat StSf^’to thinh how snhmissiyely hnman beings altowed 
thek lives to be spoilt by controllable things— until 
living memory. It was not only against hate and envy ^at they made 
no effort. They lett their poor nerves bare and unprotected from an 
endless persecution by man-made afflictions. Up to _ 2 o:ro they lived 
in to\vns that were crazy with noise; there was practically no control 
of offensive sounds, and the visual clamour of advertisements ^hed 
out only in the needy decades that preceded the Air Dictatorship. Dut 
then it was still hardly more than a century that there had been 
sufficient light upon the towns and highways to drive away the black- 
ness of mght and overcast weather. In northern climates in the winter 
before the twentieth century people lived between the_ nocturnal dmk 
and a dismal grey half-light which they called daylight, not seeing 
the sun often for weeks together. 

And before the nineteenth century it is clear to anyone who can 
read between the lines that mankind stank. One has only to study 
the layout and drainage of their houses and towns, their accommoda- 
tion for washing, their exiguous wardrobes, the absence of proper 
laundry organization and of destructors for outworn objects, to realize 
that o^y usage saved them from a perpetual disgust and nausea. Ho 
wonder that, quite apart from their bad food and loathsome cooking, 
they coughed, spat, ached, went deal and blind and feeble, in a 
continual alternation of lassitude and mutual irritation. 

_ Th(se conditions of life have gone one after another and almost 
imperciptibly. Few of us realize how different it was to he akuman 
being only a few hundred years ago. It is only when we take our 
imaginations with us back into the past that we realize how evil to 
nose, eye, ear and soul fte congregation of human beings could be 

hnrt of the m-interpreted protests 'of 

body and mmd a^nst this mode of existence, they hated— almost at 
haphazard. We have in Swift's Gitlliver’s Travels (iS thf^ S 
one man of exceptional intellipsTirt* ami -i- ^ . 



could Had neither outlet nor cmiatp V aim 

medixval town wasnotViitiff It- liL of fhe kennels of a 

of the twmticUi centum. ^ % popular Press 


nian tOTk in fresh sugg J^is of sui)SL coming the common 


-'--v.rsTmSrScS- 


and preventable relapse 
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to which the mammalian cerebrum, and particularly the 
the social types, is prone It is a kss oI rational control It JS 
normally by small repeated wntatioris of the cerebral cortex 
contagion may occur at any phase iKfotc of after matunty. . 

attacks predispose the brain for rtcurrence and may run togetner 
last into a chronic condition of vindictive disapproval 

Once hatred has established its^ to that extent it seems to 
ineradicable The pahent seeks, often with the greatet ingenuiry 
occasion for offence, and finds a profound satisfaction in the ivursing o 
resentment and the search for reprisals and revenges He 
he calls hw "proper pnde" He disapproves of his fellow cMtu 
and grudges them happmess Our current education is framM very 
largely to avert and antiapate this facile contagion, but the Press o 
that tune subsisted by its dissemination, in the interests of reacbona^ 
forces We are as sedulous now for cleanliness and v entilatiDn m o 
mental as m our physical atmosphere The contrast between a co^ 
temporary crowd and the crowds depicted by Hogarth or Raphael e 
not simply m the well-clad, well^wn, well nourished and we“ 
exerosed bodies the absence of rags and cnpples, but in the 
interested faces that replace the introverted, suspiaous Md guaWM 
expressions of tho« unhappy tones It is only in the light ol wi» 
universal malaria that human history can be made compreheBSiDie 
And now this great German mind stietching across the 
Europe in seventy million brains was incapable of autotherapy* w 
let its sickness have tU way with it It would not recoenue tew « 
suffered from anything but a noble resentment Least of all pe^‘* 
was It able to entertain those ideas el a world wide cobperatiori. ot we 
Worfd*Slate, which were still seeking their proper form and instru 
ment It was a deeper hale altogether than the fear begotten hate ot 
the Frmch In both these antagonized countries cosmopolitan sanity 
went begging but most so m Germany 

The fluctuations ui Cwman hatred dunn<' the Thirties wert 
cunously affected by subco^ious currents of discreton Though 
OcTOMy was tereely belligerent in spirit her armament sbll 
behmd that of her neighbours her Hitlentes snarled and threatened, 
nm rathw against Poland than France and when the tension became 
V ^ outrages upon Commaajsts Pacificists a^ 

exacerbated peb^tion of those whippmg boj-s 
to 3e^ From the accession of HiU^ 

“i ** “ *933 onward, not only looting 

hfe of ^ 

political psychology of the ‘ hab 
vnornd vary WTdei^ colouring of such a map 

that erstwhile speaking states (except for 

delightful auft wergreen mahee , which is now the mos 

conlnuuib^felt resorts) and the Spanish speaking 

tmenW «tensely than the peo^ of the con 

uutopean patchs^ -Hity ^^ere less cong«ted, they were 
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free from acute alien interference, they had more space to move about 
in. and the infection ^vas not so vMent. For ^ecad^ ^SSd 

Spanish South America (after the ^ SJL tpSL of 

indeed a more Uberal and creative mentehty than any 

the world. The Spanish contribution, beginmng wth Unamuno and 

Ortega Y, Gasset and going onward through a long list of ^e^ mmK, 

was of increasing importance in the bmldmg up of the Modem World- 

Stiitc 

Russia, we may note, was never so constructiye mentally as Spain. 

She had not now the same wealth of freely thinking and^vnbng men. 

She had no surplus of mental energy to philosophize. ' She ecstasized, 
prophesied or dogmatized. Such brain discipline as she had was used 
up in her sprawling technical efforts. But she again was not a 
malignant country. Young Russia was taught to hate indeed, but to 
hate a dissolving enemy, the Wicked Imperialist. Even in that hate 
there rvas an element of humorous caricature. When in due course tire 
Wicked Imperialist faded away to the quality of a nursery Ogre, he 
took with him most of the hatred out of Russia. Hate, except in brief 
vivid spurts, does not seem congenial to the Russian temperament. ^ 

Few people in 1940 realized that the essential politick trouble in 
the world, as distinguished from its monetary malaise, was this 
endemic disease, and still fewer had the boldness of mind even to tbink 
of the drastic cleansing and destruction of infected social institutions 
and economic interests and accumulations that was needed if the 
disease was ever to be stamped out. Meanwhile along the tangled 
frontiers of Central and Eastern Europe the sores festered and the 
inflammation increased. 

Among the more frequent methods of releasing hatred in the more 
troubled communities were aggressive demonstrations inviting or 
involving violence, attacks on representative buildings, such as 
embassies and consulates, the defilement of flags, statues and other 
symbols (in lndia the slaughter of sacred or forbidden animals such 
^ cows or pigs in holy places), quarrels picked in cafes and restaurants, 
beatings-up, assassinations, the throwing of bombs and crackere into 
parties and gatherings of the objectionable nationality, or into law 
courts, religious buildings and other unsuitable places for an explosion, 
finug at sentinels and across boundaries. Along the Adriatic coast 
appear there was an exceptionally strong disposition to insult 
tne^^cteristic Italian respect for statues and pictures. 

K recent origin. At the Congress of Versailles Italy had 

Kn Dtocd by her French and British allies of a considerable amount 
in . . , coast-line — to which indeed neither she nor they had 

crJ but which nevertheless had been promised to her in the 
secret cn^gements that had brought her into the World War, Her 
never ceased to resent this broken promise, nor the Yugo- 
fbe coveted districts, to fear a forcible annexa- 
much propaganda about tire dispute. One 
frtf Mgument on the Italian side was that the Republic of Venice 
{pi Which Rome was tire natural heir) had formerly dominated this 
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coast and in proof of this appeal was made to the nubhc bmWmgs 
la the tovms of thedispatcd regions which esetyvrhere bore the 
of their Italian founders and particulariy the distinctive hon of Veni« 
For that was the Fasosl fantasy whereser the Venetian lion had 
its lair or the Roman eagles cast theic shadows from Hadnan s Wan 
in England to Mesopotamia Fasosti claimed to nJe 

This contention though taken calmly enough by (he Enguw 
French Spanish Turks and other cauncipat"d peoples vras bitterly 
resented by the populations more immediately threatened and parti« 
larty did it arouse resentment and hatred along the Dalmatian c<^ 
For the young and excitable Slav those sculptured lions and archaic 
eagles those antique vestiges were robbed of their artisbc ww 
historical chann they took on aft arrogant contemporary quality and 
seemed to demand an answer to ihnr challenge. His refuse was 
to deface or mutilate them 

Already m 1933 there were bitter tecnminalions between Rome wd 
Belgrade on this score and m 1935 and again in 1937 fresh trouble 
arose The later occasions were not amply mallrm of chipping and 
brcalung These heraldic and highly symbolic animals were tw’* 
painled and painted in such a manner as to bnng them into grave 
wntempt And the outrages were not confined to heraldic animafr 
Portraits and inviRes of ^(ussotlOl were a jo adorned afl (00 ofreo with 
pencilled moustaches formi^ble whiskers a red nose and other per 
swsions of bis sogorous personaliQ' 

Such vexatious modes of express 0*1 were in constant eviderca In 
all the inflamed areas To us they seem tnvul imbeole preposler 
ous but then they were steeped m tragw possibility 

P« r«der must picture (or himself if he can how ihmgs went 
m the brain of some youngster growing to manbood m one of these 
date regions the constant imtation of restnctions the constant nrge 
to do some vivid expressive thing the biller nnconsolmg moAeiy 
a^nrt the opp^r and at last the piPful conspiracy the sffll mote 
p tifui insult He must think ol the poor excitement of getting the 
^int pot and the ladder of watching the receding police patrol the 
mensalotis triumph of smeanng the haled object That perhaps was 
* that particular brain Then the alarm the 

the flight a shot a wound straw and filth m a prison ceD 
me ^tings and the formed punishment the intensified resolve to carry 
nothing to think of then but the next 
and ^ often the story went on to wounds 

under f<vii crumpled up on a street pavement and trampled 

and disneisal^nTiw'”®^- and thro the rotting away 

® Umvmty radar «tan D. Wodt slodirf and In »1><» 
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Die geistiger Situation der Gegenwart De Windt was greatly indebted. 
Cruelty in the twentieth century is treated in considerable detail, and 
it makes very terrible reading indeed. Happily it is not considered 
a necessary part of a general education to probe under those dark 
processes of the human mind which made the infliction of horrible pain 
and injuries a relief to otherwise intolerable mental distresses. The 
psychologist, however, must acquaint himself with all those facts; he 
cannot fully understand our intricate minds without them, and the 
practical disappearance of deliberate cruelty from our world to-day 
makes the horror literature of the World War and World Slump periods 
a mine of essential material for his investigations. One or two glimpses 
we have given the student. If he has an}? imagination he will be able 
to expand those hints for himself into an infinitude of mutilations, 
tortures and wanton violence. 

The older psychologists were disposed to classify cruelty as a form 
of sexual aberration — in ordinary speech we still use their old word 
Sadistic — ^but this attribution is no longer respected by contemporarj? 
authorities. Cruelty goes far beyond the sexual field. Just as hate 
is now understood to be a combative fear compound, the stiffening up 
of a faltering challenge, which may become infectious, so cruelty is 
regarded as a natural development of effort against resistance, so soon 
as the apprehension of frustration exceeds a certain limit. It is a 
transformation of our attempt to subdue something, usually a living 
thing, to our %vill, under the exasperation of actual or anticipated 
obduracy. 

This interpretation makes it plain why the breakdown of the private 
capital economic and political system and the world-wide uncertainty, 
dismay and want which ensued was followed by wave after wave of 
unprecedented cruelty. In 1900, a visitor from another sphere might 
reasonably have decided that man, as one met him in Europe or 
America, was a kindly, merciful and generous creature. In 1940 he 
might have decided, with an equal show of justice, that this creature 
tvas diabolically malignant. And yet it was the same creature, under 
different conditions of stress. 

There were many thousands of suicides between 1930 and 1940 — 
suicides of sensitive men and women, who could endure the dreadful 
baseness and cruelty of life no longer. Yet in the records of the reviv- 
ing world of 1980 there is scarcely a mention of atrocious conduct 
towards human beings or animals. It was not a change a nature: it 
was a change of phase, millions of people who had actually killed, 
ma^acred, tortured, were still alive — and they were behaving now 
quite reasonably and well. Most of them had forgotten their own 
deedsmore or less completely. Hope had returned to human life, 
ine frantic years were past. 
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S 9 The Lett H at Cyclone 1940-1950 

The dnft to wv m Europe became more powerful with the elimina 
uoQ of Japan and U e United States from the possibility of mterven- 
non and with the deepening prroccapation of Dntain with lodno 
(iisorder and with the Black Revolt in Sooth Africa. The last reslnals 
upon continental hatreds had gone The issues si&ipUfied 

'Varcameatlastjni940 Tbe panicnlai inadent that led to adual 
warute in Europe was due 10 a Poteh commeiml traveller a Pole of 
»U advised as to have trouble an ifi- 
ctl^ dental plate dunng the bait of his tram in Daatic He seeOJ 
»..e ~ lammed in such a fashion that he had to opc® 

Imds to struggle with it and out of 
passengers he turned his face to the window 
^img these efforts at readjustment He was a black bearded nan 
w ^ no douht the effect of tus contof 

tn ♦». J^ng Uttle d d be resize that his clumsy hands were 

Py^nees to S bena 

maU (ngmwY TSSLn "^ '° “ ' 

coJim'Sf fh? “ >'”“S «a> slMduiB m ibt plaHom ooMe Mil 

h «>" » faaai S .nf . hosofc 

op In his heart ®omes of palnobc ind gnaUoa shot 

f« like the Italrli*?. *^.'’** 1?'*** fellow guards and two pcUccneo— 
and boarded ihe^tfa '^*** young heroes rarely acted alone— 

funoS V'-'^ «?<* e*nnplaiy roo^ There was a 

mg Pole knew ** ^ facts that the offend 

vociferation gave We ^ ^ P became involved 

numbered w«e p^roB and the Naiis out 

exaspemt^^ea't^ started all the ttonble 

mtokrable Tew still now altogether 

face at the"^ witSSw^S sfoctory passes w th his hands wd 
weapons flashed mto ar+!^ * revolver and shot turn dead Othe* 
^ end only by the enmn^ ^ ® mature battle was brought to 

The matter wai comnl his tram out of the station 

of the Dana g policf ^ fhe fact that the exact status 

legal authonty^TO th^n^l* *“ »a‘I 'hat the Nans bad no 

% Itself tbs i pbitiorm 

the outbreak of a EBrooel^*2*®' hav e been arranged without 
m obt have been monbund League of babow 

S^vaiuzed mto achvitv e mummified Hague Tnbunal 

dmingwuh still fully capable of 

Eum^ '^P^hle party traced'^^^k!^''^® ™Sht have been treated 
Ps But that would have *°‘f made the scapegoat of 

a certain good will on m« part 
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of the Powers directly involved, and at that time no such good vnll 

was forthcoming. 1 • 

. ’ For eight years now. the German mmd had been working up i 
a fight over the Corridor, and the rearmament of Germany, overt md 
secret, had been going bn. Both France and Poland had been wmch- 
ing the military recovery of Germany with ever-deepemng apprehen- 
sion, and the military authorities of both countries were urgent that a 
blow should be struck while they were still disproportionately stror^er. 
Time after time it seemed that the crisis had come, and time after tune 
nothing more than a stock-exchange tornado had occurred. Now the 
last reasons for patience had disappeared. The tension had risen to 
a, point at which disaster seemed like relief and Europe was free to 
tear itself to fragments. ^ 

Such a situation was the inevitable climax to every "armed peace' 

. in the old belligerent world. At some point there was an irresistible 
logic in "Strike now before they get too strong”. That bad been an 
nnderlying motive of primary force in the British readiness to fight in 
1914. They were eager to strike before the ever-growing German 
fleet equalled their own. So they ended an intolerable tension. The 
Germans had "asked for it”, they said. "Better now than 
. to-morrow.” 

Now again Germany has "ariced for it” and Poland was leaping 
to the occarion. The War Offices pressed their bell buttons. The 
printing machines of Paris, London and New York were still bu^ with 
■ various misstatements about the murdered commercial traveller, while 
• the Polish and German air patrols were in conflict all along the fatal 
boundary. That dental plate apparently began to feel uncomfortable, 
about one o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, January 5th, 1940. On 
Saturday, about three o’clock in the afternoon, Michael Koreniovsky, 
the Polish ace, after a brilliant fight with three antagonists, fell flaming 
out of the sky into the crowded Langgasse of Danzig and set fire to 
the Rathaus. 

The fimt Polish air raid on Berlin and the unresisted "demonstra- 
tion flight” of two hundred French air squadrons in formation over 
Bavaria and West Prussia followed. The Germans seem to have been 
ta.ken completely by surprise by this display of immense and immediate 
preparedness. They had not thought it of the French, But they had 
me thickness of apprehension to decline an air battle against odds, and 
me French flew home again. The fighting on the Polish-German 
frontier continued. 

The authorities in Paris were uncertain whether they . were dis- 
appomted or relieved by the non-resistance of their old enemies. A 
masuing air victory over Germany would have been very satisfactorv 
and conclusive, but these aeroplanes were also wanted at home to cow ' 
domestic discontent. An indecisive battle— and 
SmlrstSS^ ^ air—might have produced ' serious 

in. resumption of armament by Germany 

m 1933. the diplomatic centres of the world had been watching the 
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iomgn muusteis ueiay. ♦ .ntn vintI pro'™” 

been twenty yeare ^ p^tase that b Pars 

•'Locahie the conflict P nential countn« 

a prompt mobilization jj^temational » conf^ 

an important piece in ^vi-cllent reasons for not p tjjjjfd m the 

On S'lndav meht ]anu^ the ju adn 


people, full of bate and leai. kd btadly the config 

i^ee For t»o straining y^ra '^\V' A “forSa" 
held Russia and France out of the fight A ro™ , of her 
which France undertoot not to irtervene on the ° pensahon al^ 
allies, on the undeisUnding that Rusm by trade ™ 

Mnuorf from any acOon ajaBOt th.m ^ ft®? 

munitions was to be earned on ™P^"y •, ,,^are away ^ . 
formula to justify a diplomatic default. pe™'®', „ 

the Western front of Germany for to eJpl™” 

shootit^ by Italians over Ae French boundary was dim 
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amv aiid indeed it Avas nof so much explained away as q^^tiy d^ 
3 ded! vThe air fleets of France paraded at 
increasing irritation of all her immediate neighbour, hut , on the whole 
-S a^totaing inftaehce; , The demeDstotioa chilled, the foreigner 

and assuaged" the hotheads at home. . 

-From the outset there was far less enthusiasin for this localized _ 
European war of 1940 than had been displayed by the populations of 
the beUigerent countries in 1914. What enthusiasm was dispkyed was , 
confined to the inexperienced young of the middle and upper classes, 
the youth of the Fascisti, Nazi, "public schoolboy ’ and scoutoaster 
type. They went about, shouting and urgent, in a heavy, sullen and 
apprehensive atmosphere. No nation "leapt to arms . The common 
Soldiers deserted and "fell out” incessantly, and these shirkers were 
difficult to punish, since the "deserter mentality” was so widespread,' 
more particularly in the peasant armies of Eastern Europe, that it was 
• impossible to shoot offenders. ' One Posen battalion went into battle 
. near Lodz with thirty-nine officers and tifty-seven men. 

From the first "economies” marched with the troops. From 'the 
fet there was a threadbare needy quality about the struggle. General 
orders insisted upon^"a restrained use of ammunition”. 

The actual fighting ivas, however, on a much higher level, , 
mechanically and scientifically, than the Japanese war in China. The 
. military authorities had good roads, automobiles, camions, railways, , 

' rolling stock,, electrical material, guns of all sorts, and great air forces 
. available.' Behind the fronts were chemical and other, munition 
factories in good working order. If there were no longer infahtrj? 

, battles there were some brilliant conflicts of technicians. The prompt 
cutting off of East Prussia from any help from main Germany by the 
Permanent Death Gas was an operation far above the technical level 
of any Eastern operations. It was strategically sflly but technically 
very successful. 

The first offensive against Beilin was also planned with modem 
equipment and the' maximum of contemporary military science. . It 
.was to be another “blow at the heart”, and ■the Polish general staff 
relied upon it as firmly as the Germans in 1914 had relied upon thdr 
march on Paris. Unfortunately for the Poles, it had been nece^ry 
; to con^t a number of "experts” in preparing this advance; there 
were leakages through France, through the Czech and Swedish' 
muuiuon makers, through Rusria, and through domestic treason, and 
me ^broad outiinp of 'the plan was as well known and understood in 
Warsaw. The ^eat gas raid on Berlin was indeed . 
^ devastating, but the rush of tanks, great caterpillar guns'' 
motor tran^ort was held and checked within sixty miles 
ciipnl T ingenious system of poison-gas barriers— 

w Blue Cross-wired mines and "slilie pits” of a 

A:cavaliy mid to, aie north 


m'acVrnp ^ disastrously amidd wire, gas and 

taken ori^^^r were killed, wounded or 

aKcn prisoner. Moreover, there had been mistakes in tiie mahufac- 
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. Pope, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the ■ Nonconformist Churchy, 

;' the President of the Swiss Republic and the able and venemMe Pr^- 
dent Benes swdled the chorus of remonstrance. France,' whrch had 
been growing stea^hly more pacificist after her social' conflict in 
^934'35» found able spokesmen in Louchbre and Cha'vanne. Once 
again we are reminded of the impulses of Hen^ Ford and Wilson.. 

Once again the concept of a World Pax flickered in the human imagin- 
' ation and vaxushed. This time it was a fuller, more explicit and rnore . 
unanimous chorus than that which had cried aloud in 1916-17 • ket at . 
the time it, was hardly more effective. Vevey prolonged the toce 
throughout 1941 until. June, but it could settle nothing. The military, 
authorities, having had a breathing-time, became impatient,' With a 
mutually destructive malice the fighting .was resumed '-‘before the 
harvest could be gathered” . 

Vevey failed because the constructive conception of the .Modem 
State-had no representative there. It was just another gathering of . 
national diplomatists who professed to' seek peace,: and yet who set . 
about the business wth all ^ose antiquated assumptions of sovereignty , 
that were bound to lead to a revival of the conflict. The fantasy of 
Mme “balance of power” was as near as they ever came to a peace 
idea. Such a balance was bound to sway from year to year arid from 
day to day. Whatever the common people and men of intelligence 
were thinking, the experts now wanted to see the war fought to .a ^ 
nmsh. ' 'The Gemans hadn' t been beaten enough' ’ was all too accept-, 
f° ff'? munition dealers and the Press in France and Scandinavia. 

The Itafiaite have their hands full in Yugo-Slavia.” . . / 

V TSrihsh and 'Americans, .who hoped to keep out of the conflict 
experienced, an exhilarating revival of exports’ arid , 
tound them bills against the beUigerents mounting S/e'rv boriefuUv 

hammering; steel, iron Sid chemicui , 
boomed and the iron and steel industry, like some manpv ' 

. toothl^.Qld tiger, roused itself for'.the only ^arry it had i'Se' 

’ whethw at'St ^riok far. enough’ ahead tri reckon ' 

.■ ■ .SloWi were Czecho- • 

■ Oteros and had posrible between the two combatant • , , 

^ , Q naa possible enemy frontiers on every hand; ’ The human; 
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wll for peace as it found expression at Vevey was stiU a tangled and 
ineffective will 

The fighting revived almost simultaneoudy in the Polish Ukraine 
where the peasants had revolted and were evidently fighting with 
Soviet officers and equipmtail and in a vigorous surprise attack 
the Polish lines to free Uie German soil from the invader Hie 
Germans had been working mght and day dunng the truce to equalize 
conditions in the air they produced new and swifter aeroplanes and a 
particularly eflectivc machine gun and for some weeks there was such 
aenal fighting as was never seen before or since 

Gradually the Germans established a sufficient ascendancy to bnng 
their bombers and gas into play Lodz and Warsaw were terronzed 
and the civilian population evacuated and the Polish bne broken so as 
to restore communications wiih Sdesia And then the conflict 
broadened Lithuania evidently with Russian encouragement seized 
her old city of Wilna and Austria linked the Nor^eni and the Southern 
struggle by entenng both wars as the ally of Germany and Ita’y 
Germany declared her final union with Austria Very swiftly now 
the reraainmi European states followed one another into the cauldron 
Hungary attacked tastem Czecho Slovakia without a decbration of 
war to restore her legitimate boundanes and brought the army 
frameworks of Roumama into the field against her Thereupon Russia 
announced the impossibihly of maintaining her understanding with 
France in the face of these events and the Red Anay advanced on 
Lemberg Macedonia was already a seething mass of fighting village 
against village Bulgaria entered the South ^av alliance and assailed 
Albania and Greece seized Rhodes whi^ bad been up to that brae 
held by Italy 

So France saw her anaenl pohey of security of setting state to 
balance state and allying herself with a countervaihng state at the back 
of every antagonistic neighbour work out to its necessary conclus on 
Gladly would her business men and her peoples now have rested behind 
her immensely fomfied frontiers and ^ared the profits of neutrality 
and munition-sellmg with the BnUsh and Americans but her engage’ 
iMnts were too binding Alter one last amb guous attempt on the part 
of London Washington and Geneva to avert the disaster France 
declared war against the Central Enmpean alliance in 1943 

On the face of rt the new war resembled the World War of 1914 18 
It seeing to be an attempt to reverse or confirm the Versailles settle- 
ment It had an air of being the same sort of siege of Central Europe 
nut now Italy was in dose all ante with the Teutonic powers Belgium 
in a state of extreme lodostnal distress was out of the war Britain 
sl<^ al«f Md to the place of her fetmet Allies France had to help— 
mther ^ be helped— W the band of states from the Comdor to the 
Slack Sea and ihc Balkans which the Quai d Otsay had toiled so 
p^nfufly to kmt into an anb German alliance 

Russia however was a doubtfal ally of the Central Powers she 
not operating m concert with them she simply supporting 
the new Soviet republics m Eastern Poland and Bessarabia There 
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the Red Army halted. The old enthusiasm for a World Revolution 
had faded out of the Russian imagination. Marxism had become so 
Russianized that it feared now to take in too large a contingent of 
Western adherents. The Kremlin was content to consolidate the 
kindred Slav Soviets and then rest. Japan and China and the 
American continent remained out of the m 616 e, concentrated on their 
own social difficulties. 

It would he possible for a superficial student to regard all this 
merely as a rearrangement of the familiar counters of sovereign state 
politics. But in reality the forces in collision were profoundly 
different. France, in spite of her internal social stresses, was still a 
capitalist community of the nineteenth-century type, with democratic 
parliamentary forms and irresponsible finance and industrialism. Save 
for the teaching of a. sentimental patriotism, her young people were 
mentally unorganized. Her allies were peasant states with govern- 
ments of the royal or parliamentary form, and, if anything, more old- 
fashioned. But the Central Powers were all of the new Fascist 
pattern, more closely knit in its structure and dominated by an organ- 
ization of the younger spirits, which claimed to be an ^lite. 

Except for the fundamentally important fact tliat these Fascist! 
were intensely nationalist, this control by a self-appointed, self- 
disciplined 6Iite was a distinct step towards our Modem State organiza- 
tion. These various Fascisti were destined to destroy their own states 
and disappear because of their essentially shallow and sentimental 
mentality, their inability to get outside nationalist traditions and 
coalesce; there is no direct continuity between them and our modem 
educational and administrative system; but there was nothing like 
them in the World War of 1914-18 anywhere, and they are note- 
worthy, as the Russian Communist Parly (in spite of its proletarian 
formida) is noteworthy, for their partial but very real advance on 
democratic institutions. Amidst the chaos, that organized "devotion 
of the yoimg” on which our modem community rests was clearly 
foreshadowed in these Central European states. The idea of disciplined 
personal participation in human government was being driven into 
the mentality of the new generation. 

Until something more convincing appeared, it had to crystallize, 
disastrously enough, about such strange nuclei as the ffieatrical 
Mussolini and the hysterical Hitler. It had to be patriotic because that 
was the only form in which the State then presented itself. But after 
these first cry'stallizations had been shattered and dissolved in the war 
disasters that now ensued, the idea was still there, this idea of banded 
cooperation ready to be directed to greater ends. Youth had ceased 
to be irresponsible in all the Fascist countries. 

Not only were these new wars unlike their predecessors in the fact 
that they were not, so far as the Central Powers were concerned, wars 
of the democratic masses, but also they were quite unprecedented in 
the range and quality of the fighting. We have already indicated some 
of the main differences between the New Warfare and the Old. These 
now became accentuated by the extraordinary way in which the 
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\«uni4nM ol the ttattt \rt«d»ptat*<J In the f Ji* fel 

confl ct there \vj4 indeed a Ircni between PoUnd and Germany 
but alter 1043 *“> O’*’® e>b)><tn< and no central 

idea W the atorrnm;; dfitnittwn that tpread m*er h urt^c 

The Poles tried to draw a Ime cl Permanent Death Gas across Hast 
Brandenburg before ibeir wthdniral to l’o«n but tbHr e«ljpv* came 
too svnit'j and they Vkcrc abt* onJy to potvan il rce snail arras el no 
strategic trrponarce Alter J74J the '*at breuae caltly ft war «o 
the aif with an increasing use ct gai and landing raids raids rather 
than Ins asiotis toseue oiprme and lioM ailt-antageous pwituns A 
bitter and intense natal Sviurgle went on In tlie SWiterranraa to cut 
oil rcinfotcejrents and tuppliea betwem North Alnca atvJ rrinet but 
tliere waa Utile molesation ol tb« AtUnt-c lialTc e< France 

There was lies er an Aenal Ttafalgar nes er an Aif Eownus, \^ar 
in three dmenaom does not atlotd diosc channels straits narrow 
seas passes mam roads by which an tftlenor (ot« maj be brought 
to a ueasite battle and indeed to U » day n (s uncertain which «d< 
was absolutely ptedommant in tl e atr It was a seat ol raids and 
reprisals and no Urge decisive operatwrs were attempted A ^5 
German inUnUy push into Posen was hel I by pras and dimes and a 
French invasion ol luly got no further than Torln 

The compute exluusuon o! the adsenary ratetuny ftod 
morally became the only possible road to any sort ol snctoty Once 
more the tormented populaticns were urged to snstaia a ’ war e! attn 
tioa It is the itun wtio holds out hall an lieur longer ihan^e 
other who wins was translated into esery Buropean language The 
attacks on social order Increased in maUgnancy as the ir'possibility 
ol any tniUiary deosion became manilnt. Crops and forerts ww 
deliberately fired embanknients smashed low lying repcni Cooded 
gas and water supplies destroyed The asuaton would start oil to 
look for a crowd and bomb tt It be«oie as cruel as the fighting of 
ferrets 

There was still in spite of a decade ol fjiancial dislocation and 
industrial depression a vast amount ol mecl aiucaJ material In Europe 
everywhere there were lactones strongly protected against air attack 
and skillully camouflaged Moreover all the chief belhgercats had 
sufficiently open fmnbers lor the impoitation of materul so long as 
anything compact and saluab’e coula be wrung out ol their riationaU 
by tax or Uvy to pay lor web supplies. The goods crossed the 
frontier at night the cargoes were pQolcd into unht harbours. 
able bod ed adult not actually in the fifthtmg forces was pressed to work 
at excavabons lot bomb shelters and the rwonsbtunon ol buildings 
against gas and high explosive Mudi of this ako was night wmV 
Recalcitrance and shirking were punished by a dcpmation cl rations 
Tbere is a gum picture by EgVjn Callet eaued &cunty at last of 
which the reader may have seen reproducbons A ^n gang of 
emaciated and ragged Frenchmen Is working under the lash in a tunnel 
In the foreground one who has fainted is bemg given a stimulant 
another past bdp, dies untended 
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In comparison with the abundant literature of personal experiences 
in the World War, at least so far as the Western front was concerned, 
there are remarkably few records either of combatant or non-combatant 
adventures during the Fighting Forties. The big air raids seem to 
have been altogetiier horrible. They were much more dreadful than 
the air raids of the World War. They began with a nightmare of 
warning maroons, sirens, hooters and the shrill whistles of cyclist 
scouts, then swarms of frantic people miming to and fro, all pride and 
dignity gone, seeking the nearest shelter and aid, and they ended for 
most of their victims in ah extremity of physical suffering. 

We have already given some intimation of the nature of those 
torture deaths. In nearly every case the organization of refuges and 
gas masks broke down. In many cases there had never been a real 
provision, but only sham visors and sham bomb-proof buildings to 
allay "premature” panic and "keep up the popular morale”. None 
of ffiese great raids was ever reported in the newspapers that still 
stmggled on into the war years. Even in America the publication of 
any detail was treated as "pacificist propaganda against recraiting”. 

There is a descriptive letter from Berlin after an air raid, undated 
and signed "Sinclair”, which is believed by most competent critics to 
have been written by Sinclair Lewis the novelist (1885-1990)., One 
passage may be quoted: 

"We went down Unter den Linden and along the Sieges AUee, and 
the bodies of people were lying everywhere, men, women and children, 
not scattered evenly, but bunched together very curiously in heaps, 
as though their last effort had been to climb on to each other for help. 
This attempt to get close up to someone seems to be characteristic of 
death by this particular gas. Something must happen in the mind. 
Everyone was crumpled up in the same fashion and nearly all had 
vomited blood. The stench was dreadful, although all this multitude 
had been alive twenty-four hours ago. The body corrupts at once. 
The archway into the park was almost impassable. . . .” 

So we get one glimpse of how peaceful town-bred people might die 
a century and a half ago. 

The individual stories of the actual fighting in that last warfare are 
no more ample than the non-combatant descriptions. There was little 
inducement for anyone to write about it in ffie subsequent decades; 
there was not the same high proportion of literate men as there was in 
the Western armies during the Great War; there was a less artless 
interest in what was happening and more running away, desertion, 
apathy, drunkenness, raping, plundering and malignant cruelty, which 
are not things of which men leave records. The whole world was less 
sensitive than it had been thirty years before; if it suffered more 
grossly it suffered less acutely. In 1914-15 many of the British and 
German rankers kept diaries from day to day. This shows a sense of 
personality and a receptiveness to events quite outside the sullen 
fatalism, shot with gleams of primitive exaltation or fury, which seems 
to have been the prevalent state of mind in the armies of the Forties. 
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In the Hisloncal Documents Senn there is a diaiy ol a Japanese 
officer \»bo was killed la the trtreat frem Wuchang Failing any 
European malenal of ihe same kind, it may perhaps be quoted here 
to show how it felt to fight In the last wars of all It is not however 
a very %a\ad document lie wras an intellectual, a socialist and a 
strong believer m the League of Nations, and his record is mainly a 
senes of hostile cnhcisms m cipher of the supenor command But In 
the latter half these dissertations die out The diary becomes a broken 
record of what he found to eat and dnrdc and how he fought apinst 
mfluensa and dj-senlery He seems to have had a coropanv of men 
with him he notes twice when he contmed a haul of food tor them, 
and he jots down names as they are kitted or missing There are also 
figures that may be a note of his diiunishmg ammunition He was 
already badly starved when he was kilted As he weakened he seems 
to have found his rather complicated cipher too difficult to use. and be 
lapsed fiitt into bad English and then into plain Japanese The very 
last ilcm IS an unfinished poetn a fragment m the old style which 
might be rendered as follows 

Almond blossom la the spnog sunshioe 
Fuji Yama graaous bdy. 

Idaod treasure borne of lovely things, 

Shah 1 sever see yes «^(a> 

Something death pertiaps prevented the eompletion of hu naive 
verses He and his detachrncot were probably overtaken and done to 
death neat Kai feng 

In none of these latet war tnemoita is there anything to recall that 
queer quality of the iqi4 t8 stones of men who felt they were gome 
out from at^lutely sure and stable homes and cities, to which with 
reasonable good fortune they would return— and live happily ever 
afterwards. The mood then w-as often extraordinanJy brave and 
tender The men of this later cycle of wars felt that there would be 
no such home<ojmng They knew lhat they went out to misery and 
left misery in active possession at home Their viar was not an 
expedition it was a change for ever The memoirs of the ainnen who 
did so much destruction are amaungly empty They note fights but 
quite flatly Put dowm two Polaks for example, a close shave", 
but diey do not seem to have had an mklmg of the effect of the bombs 
they dropped upon the living flesh Wow Many of these young men 
survived to bcaime Blodem State aviators and to serve tne Air and 
Sea Control after 1965 But though «Qme wrote well of their later 
expenencfs none of them has left any useful documents for the history 
of the war time The histonan toros to his dates maps and totals 
again from this meagre salvage of the hopes fears dreads cunosibes 
and agonies of the millions who went through that age of cruel disaster, 
doubtful whether he is sorry or thankful that most of ^at welter of 
feeling and suffering has vaiu^ed now as completely as though it had 
never been 

AJtff the sigais flf cxtoasScc eAspaw 
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come to the souls of men that even defensive energy failed. Tlrey lay 
starving in their beds and hovels and let the bombs fall about them. 
But a whiff of gas could still cause a panic, a headlong rush of tor- 
mented people coughing and spitting through the streets to the shelter 
pits. Influenza with its peculiar intensity of mental depression came 
again repeatedly after 1942, and in 1945 came cholera. These 
epidemics, though they seemed grave enough at the time, were the 
mere first scouts of that great “Raid of the Germs" which was in 
preparation for disunited humanity. It was as if they were testing 
the defensive organization of mankind. 

Except for air warfare, Britain and the North European neutrals 
were suffering almost as acutely as if they were actually at war. They 
had poured munitions into Europe and reaped a harvest of bad debts. 
After the first economic exhilaration due to this spate of employment, 
the exports of Great Britain, which had once been the pioneer of free 
world trade and cosmopolitan thought, dwindled to insignificance; 
the erstwhile creditor of the world could not collect such debts as were 
still due to her, and could not pay therefore for the food supply of her 
dwindling but still excessive population. Her former sanitation had 
rotted to filthiness under a regime of relentless saving. Housing in that 
disagreeable climate had passed from congestion to horror. The first 
cholera epidemic found her in the throes not only of famine but of civil 
disorder, controlled and suppressed by her highly mechanised army 
and by the still very powerful habits of orderliness and subordination 
in her people. Never, since the Black Death of the fifteenth century, 
had the British Isles known such a pestilence. They had believed the 
days of pestilence were past for ever. And yet that cholera was only 
the precursor of the still more terrible experiences that were to follow 
it in the subsequent decade. 

Slowly but surely the spirit of protest and mutiny spread through 
Europe. That growing despairful insubordination tiiat had done so 
much to bring about the wnding up of the World War in 1918 
reappeared in new forms. But because now war was no longer 
primarily an infantryman's business, mass mutiny, such as had 
crippled the French offensives after 1917, taken Russia out of the war, 
and led to tire final German collapse, had not now the same disabling 
effect. There were not the same big aggregations of men under exas- 
perating discipline and in touch with “subversive” suggestiems. Power 
had passed over to the specialized forces — ^to the aviators and war 
technicians. By the use of small bombs, machine-guns and the milder 
gases they could “handle” and disperse mass meetings and “tranquil- 
lize'' insurgent districts in a manner that would have been inconceiv- 
able to the street-barricade revolutionaries of the later eighteenth 
century. 

Even strikes in the munition factories were no longer so effective 
as they had been, because even there the increased efficiency of power 
production had ousted the comparatively unskilled worker m his 
multitudes. For the same reason the propaganda of insurrectionary 
class-war Communism, though it now dominated the thought of nine- 
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tenths 0^ the European peasants and worteTS, found unexpected 
obstacles m its attempts to acue Cootiol oI afiaits It could not rep^t 
tte Russian social revolution because the new conditiom were entirely 
different The Bolshevik success had been possibV only through the 
backw-ardness of Russia and the absence of a technnally educated 
soaal stratum "nie unrest and insuborfmabon of the common people 
in Central and Western Europe could and did produce immense passiv e 
resistances and local re\oluhoiiary moaements bnt it found opposed 
to it a whole system of aviators mechanics techmaans scientific 
workers and so forth who had learnt from Red Russia what sort of 
direction and planning to expect from a proletanat led ty party 
politicians Whatever they thought about their own governments — 
and already they were beginning to think m a very fresh and \agorous 
fashion about them — it was not towards democratic Communism that 
the minds of the saentahe and technical workers were turning 
Nevertheless with the help of otganueis from Russia the protest of 
humanity against the prolongation of the Rew XS aifare took lor a bme 
the form of Communist nsings In 1947 in >!arsejlles St Etienne 
Pans Barcelona ifilan Naples Hamburg Lodz and Glasgow there 
were mutinies of troops under arms and nsmgs suffiaently formidable 
to sustain provisional soviets for penods varying from a week to Severn 
months The Hamburg and Glasgow soviets were the best 0T|aT«i« 
and held out longest collapsmg only after considerable bloodshed 
Almost eierywhere there were minor incidents of the ame character 
And the formal suspension of the war by the responsible genemraenfs 
concerned was certainly doe more than anything else to their tenor of 
a general social revolt As the natenal otganwahon of the system ^raa 
shattered as the behaviour of the techruaans became uncertain the 
threatening visage of the cUss-vindictive proklanan drew nearer and 
neater to the face of the stockbroker the war monger the banker the 
ttadifaonal ruler 

It took nearly three years to end tiie last war Tbe Coftferetice of 
London m 1947 did its best to work out a stable settlement of Europe 
on the lines of the Versailles Treaty but the politicians and diplomatists 
were still incapable of the liankness and generosity needed Face- 
saving was so much more important than life-saving to these creatures 
that they actually allowed the now pointless hosUkUes to be renewed 
in 1948 

In the Spring of 1949 however at Prague Presidtsit Bones 
aclaeved what lad seem^ to be the impossible and brought the 
fightii^ to an end He did this by inventing a phrase and suggesting 
instead of a treaty a Suspension of Hosblitjcs Each Power was 
to renmn w posresion of the temtoiy it occupied and there was to 
M BO further fightmg pending the assembly of an unspecified Con 
ferenceto be organued latex Iidlnenza cholera and at last maculated 
fever the progressive enfeeblement of tconomie life and new develop- 
ments of hmnan telahonsWp prevented that Conference from ever 
meeung The Benes Snsproatm tA HcistfliUes became a permanent 
suspension It endurw to ttus day 
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§ 10. The Raid of the Germs. 

That same dearth of detailed description which takes the colour out 
of the history of the last wars becomes even more apparent in the 
records of the epidemics tliat made any resumption of that warfare 
impossible. Diaries, letters and descriptive writing were out of fashion; 
there were other things to do and no surplus energy in the brain. It 
is as if the micro-organisms had taken a leaf out of the book of the 
Foreign Offices and found in mankind's confusion an opportunity for 
restoring the long-lost empire of the germs. 

The attack began in the best style without a declaration of war. 
The first line of advance consisted of a variety of influenzas, impover- 
ishing fevers, that were highly infectious and impossible to control 
under war conditions. The depleted strength of the belligerent popu- 
lations, a depletion due to their reduced and disorganized nourishment 
and the collapse of their sanitary services, gave these infections full 
scope; they killed some millions and diminished the already lowered 
vitality of the great populations still further. That lowering of the 
general vitality was far more important than the actual mortality. 
Cholera and bubonic plague followed, and then, five years and more 
later, when the worst seemed to have passed, came the culminating 
attack by maculated fever. 

This obscure disease, hitherto known only as a disease of captive 
baboons, seems to have undergone some abrupt adaptation to the 
kindred habitat of the human body; possibly there was some inter- 
mediate host which prepared the bacilli for their attack on mankind. 
Or it may be that the preceding epidemics had changed some hitherto 
defensive element in human blood. We are still quite in the dark upon 
these points because at that time there were no doctors or biologists 
wth the leisure to record observations, even had they had time to make 
them, and scientific publications had ceased to appear anywhere. 

The disease appeared first in the vicinity of the London Zoological 
Gardens and spread thence with incredible rapidity. It discoloured 
the face and skin, produced a violent fever, cutaneous irritation and 
extreme mental distress, causing an uncontrollable desire to wander. 
Then the bodily energy vanished in collapse and the victim lay down 
and died. The fever was not simply infectious through water, but 
transmitted by the almost impalpable scabs scratched off by the 
sufferer. Wind, water and the demented sick carried it eveiysvhere. 
About half humanity was vulnerable, and so far as we know now all 
who were vulnerable took it, and all who took it died. 

So the world's malaise culminated in the terrible eighteen months 
between May 1955 and November 1956, at which latter date Nature 
with a pitiless but antiseptic winter came to the rescue of the human 
remnant. No effectual cure was ever devised for this fever and no 
helpful palliative. It swept the whole world and vanished as enig- 
matically as it came.^ It is still a riddle for pathologists. It no longer 
affects even the surviving baboon population, so that investigators can 
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make no cniturcs nor attempt any ejcpcnments There is no 

It came it destroyed and it seems to have at last committed suittce 

with some unknown anti body ol its production Or the Teal disea« 
as Mackensen believes may have been not the maculatNi fever ® ^ 
but state of vulnerabil ty to its tnfeebon That vulnerability bad 
spread unsuspected throughout the world he thinks m the arting 
Forties The actual pestilence was not the disease but the harvest 
ol a weakness already prepared 

History is like the mdividual memory in this that it tends to 
obliterate disagreeable experiences One of the most nonsensical thi^ 
that was ev er said was that a countrj » happy that has no history 0“ 
the contrary it is only the really secure and prosperous phases that 
have left anything like sufTicient matenal for histoncal reconstruction 
We know of the pleasant social hfe of all the centuries of abundan« 
m Egypt we know the greatness and conouests of As^na the court 
life of A]anta and Central Asia is pictured for iis to share but the daj’s 
of military disaster leave nothing but a band of ashes and the years 
of pestilence merely break the continuities of the record There S a 
good account of the Plague of London (1665) vvntlen by Defoe 
1731) and the unwary reader has to be warned that that account was 
cuiupited and fabricated mamy years after the event by an mgenious 
writer who was not even an eyewitness ^ere Is a paintuig by Raphael 
of the •plague m Rome wlucb is simibrly reminiscent Most of me 
great plagues of history took their dead and departed unportrayed 
tVTiat concerns history is the subsequent social and economic disToCa 
tion On that Clio becomes copious again \Miat goes on again 
matters (0 her but what is dead is dead 

The flowenog prosperity of the nineteenth and early twenueth 
ceoftines has left us an almost uncontrollable mass of record about 
people who taew nothing except by heresay of the more fngbtful 
expeneuces of mankind We have novels letters dtanes memeum. 
piclurrs photographs and so on by the imllion But there survives 
hardly a letter no pictures and not a book Of newspaper to throw 
light on those y«rs 1955 and 1956 htUe more than a century and 
a tSird ago winch were certainly the roost tctnblc through which our 
'Vhat was wnlten at the time was destroyed as 
infei^ous Afterwards it was left for a new generation of Defoes and 
bte^en Cranes to contrive a picture 

trv ■Bodesco and Martini seem 

«ader IS referred 

wSn^l tilt towns -and at.« 

Md f P«P^e lying unbuned 

soht^ «ts ID India the 

Sr whfch^muKrf Se Sy b^vvild 
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could keep them from entering towns and houses that were as yet 
immune. Thousands of these dying wanderers were shot by terror- 
stricken people whom they approached. That dreadful necessity 
horrifies us to-day as much as that other grim act of self-protection : 
the survivors in the boats of the big steamship Titanic which struck 
an iceberg in 1912 beating at the knuckles of the drowning men and 
women who clung to the sides and threatened to swamp them. For 
a while, under such desperate and revealing stresses, men ceased to 
obey the impulses of a social animal. Those of the population who 
resisted the_ infection — and with maculated fever the alternatives were 
immunity or death — gave way to a sort of despair and hatred against 
the filthy suffering around them. Only a few men with medical, 
military, priestly or police training seem to have made head against 
the disaster and tried to maintain a sort of order. Many plundered. 
On the whole, so far as the evidence can be sifted, women behaved 
better than men, but some few women who joined the looters were 
terrible. 

This nightmare came and passed. 

In January 1957 people were walking about in the deserted towns, 
breaking into empty houses, returning to abandoned homes, exploring 
back streets littered with gnawed bones or fully-clad skeletons, and 
they were still unable to realize that the wrath of Nature was oyer and 
life still before them. 

Maculated fever had put gas warfare in its place. It had halved 
the population of the world. 


§ II. Europe in i960 

The more advanced student of history finds it necessary to work 
out in detail the local variations of the process by which the great 
patchwork of empires and nationalist states set up during the Age of 
European Predominance lost its defining lines, lost its contrasted 
cultures and its elaborated traditions, and ceased to divide the 
allegiance and devotion of men of good will. It was still standing — a 
hollow shell in 1933; in 1966 it had gone. It crumpled up, it broke 
do\vn; its forms melted together and ^appeared. 

For the purposes of general education, the intricate interplay of 
personalities and accidents in this world debficle can be passed over, 
as we pass over the details of the Great War or of Napoleon’s various 
military campaigns, and as Gibbon, the author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (published between 1776 and 1788) passed 
over a thousand years of Byzantine court life. Nowadays that sort 
of history has become a mine for those admirable biographical studies 
which are ousting tire old romantic novel from the entertainment of 
our leisure so soon as our imaginations have passed beyond the purely 
romantic stage. All that is needed for our present purpose is some 
undemtanding of the broader forces that were operating through this 
lush jungle of human reactions. 
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The lerapo o! huioan aHairs matases coBlmualSy an 4 &e 
difierence between the decline and fall ot the Roman system and the 
decline and tall ol the world role ot pnvate-profit capitalism in the 
twentieth century 1 es in the tar more rapid onset and dei'eJopment of 
the later collapse A second important difference is the much livelier 
understanding ot what was happetung on the part of the masses 
m'olied Each of these two great depressions m the record of homan 
well being was pnmanly a monetary breakdown due to the casual 
development of financial and ptopnetaty law and practice witboot 
any reference to a comprehensive well being and to the lag in pohPcal 
and educational adaptation which left the whole wtem at last com 
pletely without guidance But while ihc former dfibicle went to the 
pace o! the horse on the paved road and of the wntteo and spoken 
■word the phases of the new downfall flashed about the globe instan 
taneoudy and evoked a body ot thought and reaction out of all 
comparison greater than the Roman precedent. So we see only a 
much compressed and abbreviated parallelism Fmm the demotahta 
bon of the deflated Roman Empire by ihe great plagues at the end 
of the second century of the Chnsban era to the reappearance of 
commerce mduscy art and politeness m the cibts of Uie thirteetith 
and fourteenth cetitunes was well over a ^ousand nerveless years 
from the uivaaoo ot Belgium by the Germans in I9t4 to the return 
of general matenal prospenty under the Ait Dictatorship after ioia 
was roughly a centu^ 

The mental process if for this reason akme was much more con 
fmuous It got to Its conclusions while sbl) in contact with its premises 
The first world collapse was spread over a number of generabons each 
one oblivious of the experiences ot its predecessor but the larger and 
swvfter part of the second world colU}:^ leU well wiihin the compass 
of a single long life People who could remember the plenbfui and 
lelabvety stable times between 1904 and 1928 ais young men and 
women were sbll only at the npet end ol middle age in i960 Many 
who were chddten at the onset ol the Hoover Slump were taking an 
active part in affairs in the days ot the first mternabonal police the 
Police ol the Air and Sea Ways It was possible to grasp what was 
happening as one whole li .s doubtful if any Roman ohzeii under 
the Empire ever grasped what was happening 

Nevertheless la each case there was a parallel obliterabon of old 
of the second century 0! the Chnsban era to the leappanronce of 
time-honoured traditions the lapsuig td debts and obligations the 
disappearance of religious and educabonal orgamiabons the 
im^venshment of favoured and pnviieged the recrudescence 

of lawlessness the clearmng dislInsiQiunent Each was the effectual 
liquidabon of a bankrupt avrhaalKin preparatory to a drasbc 
teconstnicbou 

We wll now take a sort of nra^ cross-seebon of the world at 
about the tote of igbo c e and consider the condibon of the ciam 
msses of the world s populabon and the great forces at work among 
wrtsa in ttij. ol sdbsequeirt events we can realize thaj there 
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was already a very considerable convergence of conditions going on 
throughout the middle decades of the century. But it may be doubted 
whether that was evident at the time. The goal towards which the 
fundamental bionomic forces were driving was ever5rv.'here the same, 
but the particulars varied widely with the geographical, ethnic and 
traditional circumstances, and their immediate interpretations were 
even more diverse. 

We have viewed the events of the Era of European Predominance 
as tlie outcome of an uncontrolled irregularity in growth, of economic 
hypertrophy in a phase of political and cultui^ atrophy. An immense 
increase in the energy of human society had occurred which had 
relieved itself partly in a great multiplication of the human population 
(Europe from 180 to 420 millions beBveen 1800 and 1914, says Werner 
Sombart, in spite of a great emigration), partly in a monstrous 
exaggeration of warfare, and less considerably in an increased fullness 
and speed of the individual life. But, as we have related, the forces 
of conservativism and functional resistance embodied in the creditor 
and legal systems were presently able to give pause to the release of 
fresh energy. For tlie second time in human experience the inadapt- 
able quality of the financial and proprietary organization produced a 
stranj^lation and an arrest. 

The money and credit organization of the prosperity of the nine- 
teenth century differed in many respects from, and was more elaborate 
than, the Roman, but its life history was essentially the same. It 
wound itself up in the same fashion. First came a vast ex^pansion and 
increase of pnvate fortunes and then destructive taxation. So far 
history repeated itself. The European system, like tire Roman system 
before it, impoverished itself finally by the violent expenditure of its 
vast windfall of energy. It repeated the same blind story of wastage, 
but with the imprecedented headlong facilities science afforded it. It 
ran through its available fortune and was helplessly in debt in a few 
decades. The height of its expenditure was bet%veen 1914 and 1950. 
Thereafter tlie pace was less catastrophic. 

Regarded even as destruction, the New Warfare proved in the end 
to be a failure. It went to pieces when it was attempted. It did not 
kill as it might have killed — ^which is why the reader is alive to read 
this history. The actual battles of the European wars in the Forties 
— ^the purely military operations, that is to say — in all their ramifica- 
tions cost mankind hardly a quarter of the battle slaughters of 
1914-1918. And yet they mark the highest level of scientific fighting 
ever attained by mankind. The Asiatic troubles had been more 
destructive because they were nearer the barbaric level, but even there 
the actual deaths in warfare are estimated as under nine milhon. Of 
these, nearly five million are to be ascribed to the final offensive of 
Japan in 1938, fte deadlock in Central China, the desperate fighting 
with the Kuomintang levies west of Hankow, and the subsequent 
retreat. 

Man had fallen as short as all that of the magnificent horrors 
he had anticipated. He had failed to raise war to its ultimate 
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mechanical level The social and political dislocalion following upon 
these two mam struggles was indeed proportionately far greater than 
the disorder of 1917 1919 but warkre was its prelude radier than its 
cause This New \\ arCare which the prophets had said would end in 
a scientific massacre of mankind passed insensibly into a sqnalor of 
political fiascos unpayable debts onsubscnbed loans scrapped 
machmety insurrection guenlla and bandit confiicts universal hunger 
and the ^eat pestilences Gas warfare and air war faded out of fee 
foreground of human expenence dwarfed and overwhelmed by the 
more pnnutive real ties of pan c fam nc and fever The ultimate 
victor m the m ddle twentieth century was the germ of maculated fes er 
The mam causes in the fall of the world s population from about two 
thousand million m 1930 to n little under half that total in 19^ were 
diseases or simple star\ation arising directl> fictn the complete 
economic collapse Where war slew its millions in a few great 
massacres pestilence slew its hundreds of millions in a pitiless pursuit 
that went on by day and n ght for two terrific years 

As Imhoff has said there is no single European history of these 
Famishrf and Pestilential Fifties which followed so swiftly on the war 
yean tl«re are ten milhon histones The various govenanents created 
by the Treaty of VetsaiUes were for the most part still legally m 
exatfflce throughout this age but with the monetary cessation they 
CM become so faded and ineSective that they had ceased to have any 
|«t influence on eieryday hie Some Ike the Bnbsh and the 
r rfflch tolled their acUMties to efiorts-^genenlly quite futile efforts 
If* i they went on finalW in a way whiui will remind the 

ofthe old tn-bute levying Empires before the HellenaUtm 
Interfered spaOTodically with local aflaire but for the 
If!?! Ignored or compromised vrith 

govemmeui was still it ^ms. paying 
awfS Its^naus ^S m 1952 to such stockholders as it was 
™ ^ obscure the payments seem to have 

P®?" currency wthout real purchasing power 
adminJfrah^ilS 'u* Itahan and Spanish earned on as real 
r b^es withm restneted ar»5 Home for instance 
control of the tnanglc marked out by 
Stfed Mediterranean Coast and Barcelona and 

SXrf Peninsula except the 

rortugal and Andalusia 

easier si ^ Detachment was 

because the distanr^ railsrays ceased to operate there 

of grater and the 

sb?) no?a centul^m p T® 

the oestilence railwaj’s never resumed after 
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Polish wars, and Berlin dwindled rapidly to the status of a group of 
villages amidst the ruins of the Polish aerial bombardments. 

The practical effacement of these bankrupt political systems in a 
few years, the equally rapid drying up of gener^ transport and com- 
munications, the crescendo of the monetary breakdown, the speedy 
degenaration of military organizations, threw back the tasks of social 
order upon such local and regional leading as still existed. They found 
themselves astonishingly called upon. In Europe, as all over the world 
throughout this extraordinary decade, towns, cities, rural districts, 
discovered themselves obliged to “carry on” by themselves. The 
plague only drove home that imperative need. The municipal 
authorities organized such health services as they could against the 
infection, or gave way to emergency bodies that took things out of 
their hands. When the plague disappeared, they were like ship- 
wrecked sailors on a strange island; they had to reconstitute their 
shrunken economic life. They used old authority for new needs and 
old terms for new things. Here it would be an energetic leader who 
called himself the Mayor or the Duke, here a resolute little band, 
self-styled the Town Council or the Citizens' Union. Here ‘ ‘advanced’ ’ 
terminology prevailed, and it was a “Soviet of Workers” which took 
control. In effect the latter would be very similar to a Citizens’ Union. 
Its chief distinction was its consciousness of being in a new social 
phase. 

There was the most extraordinary variation in the political structure 
of this phase of dislocation, and a flat contradiction between the actual 
and the “legal” controls. Across South Germany, Poland and North 
France, the prevalent impression was one of social revolution, and 
soviets were in fashion. But they were very different in character 
from the original local Russian soviets. It was possible to find a 
Communist district referring itself vaguely to Moscow, lying side by 
side with another that was under the control of its former owners and 
employers and professed to be, and often was, still in communication 
with the national government in the capital. An uneasy truce would 
be maintained between these theoretically antagonistic systems. 
Deputations would go for authority in various disputes — arrears of 
taxes in hand — ^to Westminster, Paris or Rome, very much as the 
barbarian chiefs of the Early Mediaeval period would upon due 
occasion refer to Byzantium or Rome. Local conflicts and revolutions 
were constantly occurring. They were recognized at the capitals only 
as local riots and municipal readjustments. 

Scattered through this disarticulating Europe were the vestiges 
of the old militarism, broken fragments of unpaid armies rvith irre- 
placeable weapons and a dwindling supply of ammunition. They 
consisted of the officers who were soldiers by profession, and the levies 
who had not been disbanded or who had refused to be disbanded 
because tliere rvas no employment for them outside the ranks. These 
men had their officers very much under control because of the great 
facilities for desertion. In some cases these shrivelled militaiy forces 
were in contact Awth the capital and the old legal government, and 
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conducted or attempted to conduct tax requisitions suchlike 
surviving functions of the cJd order in other instances they oe^ne 
iraflkly bngand forces though often vith high sounding titles Puniic 
Order Guards or the Emergency Army Most merged with the local 
police of aggressive Jlayors or councils Small wars of conquest 
on m the early Sixties Old empires and sovereign states imppearM 
m duplicate or triplicate and vanished or became something else 
After 19^ there were even quasi militaiy forces levying contnbutoM 
keeping a sort of order and professing to be Modem State nuclei They 
would occupy the old barracks and accommodation of garrison towns 
In the Forties these soldiers had been raw recruits In the follow 
mg decades those who remained in their old forroatioDS became 
formidable middle-aged rascals 10 patched and shabby and supple* 
mented uniforms. &imc of the commandants had gamed control of 
local aerodromes and local miinitioo factories but everywhere the 
mihtaiy found themselves more and more out of sympathy with the 
technical workers they needed to make these acquisitions effective 
They degenerated to the level of the nineteenth-century infantry and 
were a) last glad to g« even a few thousand roughly made cartndges 
to tepleiush meir supply 

Under the necessity of doing things for themselves people md 
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thence radioed to Buenos Aires in 1968. But that maj' have been 
a revival connected with the new Air and Sea Control. 

The disappearance not only of radio sets but of an enormous variety 
of small conveniences and appliances was extraordinarily rapid after 
the collapse of world trade. Photography, for instance, was -wiped out 
almost at once. The bicycle became rare, and the old pneumatic tyre 
was replaced by a thin solid one of often very badly adulterated 
"remade” rubber. Electric lighting flickered out and vanished for 
want of the proper material for filaments. All electrical material 
deteriorated, and tramway systems either fell into complete disuse 
or returned to horse traction. 

Ordinary life had been lowering its standards bit by bit from the 
World War onward. First one thing went and then another. Neither 
in the British nor the French pro-vinces did tlie housing of the common 
people recover from the cessation of building during the actual war- 
fare. Except in places like Berlin or Vienna where there had been 
a vigorous outbreak of post-war building which provided accommoda- 
tion in excess for the shrunken population, the mass of Europeans were 
even more congested and dirty in their domestic accommodation than 
they had been before the conflict, though indeed they never sank to 
the immemorial squalor and poverty of the Chinese and Indian towns. 
Cleanliness diminished at such a pace as to be noted even by the 
newspapers after 1933. There are constant complaints of the dirtiness 
of the streets and the bad repair of the roads, and regretful comparisons 
■with the trim orderliness of twenty years before. 

Clothing declined with housing. The clothing trade shrank steadily 
per head of population for nearly forty years. The city crowds, in 
spite of the more and more abundant uniforms (until 1950), lost nearly 
all their former brightness and 61 an. People patched up their old 
clothing for want of new, and rags became increasingly common. The 
supply of boots was very restricted. The mass production of boots 
had been commandeered at the outbreak of the war and was never 
turned back to commercial use because of the complete financial ruin 
that ensued. But the old-fashioned shoemakers had been driven off the 
face of Europe long before by this mass production, and so throughout 
the Famished Fifties the Europeans were very painfully shod. Spain 
had the best boots and France and Britain took to sandals — and 
chilblains. A certain manufacture of footwear went on in some centre 
in Bohemia, now untraceable, and next to Spain ranked Central 
Europe in tire order of shoe welfare. There was an extreme scarcity 
of hats everywhere. 

There -was also a universal decline in the little comforts and acces- 
sories of life to which the world had grown accustomed. Except in a 
few favoured regions where it was actually grown, tobacco disappeared. 
The mass production of cigarettes died out, and those v;bo smoked, 
smoked pipes of substitute. Real tea became a great rarity, and sugar 
was scarce. Dietetic diseases and diseases of under-nutrition increased. 

During the strain and effort of the Great War most of the Europeans 
had already learnt something of contrivance and makeshift. Now the3' 
M 
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were to have a decade of domestic nanagement under d^cuJties The 
Germans were already familiar wilh flit word Ei^lr there was much 
technical knowledge and abtlily diffused among them and it is 
putable that they contnved to keep much nearer comfort than the 
i^t of the world dunng these dismal years- Tb*y dCTised sut^tutc 
leather substitute cotton sobshtute coffee and tea suteuwte ‘Ohacco 
substitute quinine and opium and a very respectable list of other 


suostitute orugs . . . < 

At the other extreme were the shiftless Irish Until the retam or 
production their physical misery was very great indeed One obseiv er 
doubted if there were a million j-ards of new doth produced m that 
country between 1950 and i960 They live he reported on 
buttermilk potatoes whisky and pobtic^ exatement They h^e 
contnved garments of woven straw often very picturesquely dyed 
which they call Early Erse and of which they boast inordinately and 
they warm themselves by means of fires of peat and dung a 
great warmth of mutual invective This sounds quite barbaric. Yet 
it IS to this period that we owe the graceful — though according to a 
recent Histoncal Gocumeals report rather nckety — Church of the 
Atonement built on the ate of the Dublin Royal College of Science 
after that bad been suppressed by the Censorship of J939 tor teaching 
biology m a manner tending to disintegrate the Holy Tnnity 

The student must be more or less familiar with the represeoUbons 
of this period 10 that useful compilation Htsloneel Serner in a Hunorea 
Volumes and he has probably read a number of romaoces and sfpn** 
of this time Actua^hoUigraphs are least abundant in the later nrbn 
and early sixbes 'Inete were still plenty of cameras in the world 
but the supply of films seems to have died out after 1953 and there 
ate hardly any but slow wet plate exposures after that time for nearly 
ten years \Vc get only a lew score of such animated snapshots as 
were abundant dunng the preceding decades and there are no 
European cicematogiapb films at all Neither was there much sketch 
mg except of single figures and so the editors have had to supplement 
their material by very carefully studied drawings and photographed 
restoratians made at a later date 

There ate six interesting snapshots of scenes in Lyons m 1959 
Someone seems to have found a spool of film and been able to develop 
It One shows the b g central square the Place Beileconr as it was 
called on a market day Earber pictures show a big bronze equestnan 
figure of Louis XW but Dus bad already disappeared probably it 
had been melted for its metal and Uie windows of some of the b’g 
bofldmgs formerly hotels and hospitah in the background have the 
empty trameiess look of gutted houses But ihe scene is quite a busy 
one It was probably the monthly market and there is a considerable 
amount of cattle numerous horses being traded hurdled sheep many 
goats and a row of pig pens. The people are mostly peasants wearing 
sfoaw hats and e ther vety old coats or in some cases shawls wrapped 
about them Town^eopJe are still wearing the dothmg of the Thirttes 
shabby and patched and fiiere are three market offiaala or magistrates 
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in the old-world top hat. In the foreground a bearded man leads 
a couple of oxen harnessed to a small “runabout” car in which a 
corpulent woman sits in front with a crate of ducklings while behind 
is a netted calf. The lady smiles broadly at the camera, unaware that 
she is smiling at posterity. 

Another of these snapshots shows a bowls competition in the 
deserted railway station. It is clearly a festive occasion, and several 
games are in progress. The rails have disappeared from the tracks, 
which have been levelled for the game, and the ponies and mules of 
the players are tethered on the platform in a long line. The doors of 
the various bureaus have been taken away, but the inscriptions Chef 
de Gare, Salle d’AUente, Restaurant, are still faintly visible. There 
are two long tables on one of the middle platforms on which simple 
refreshments are being served. A third picture shows a crowd staring 
at the ruins of a row of houses which have just collapsed down a steep 
slope in what is apparently the district known as Fourvi&re. Here 
two bearded men in the unmistakable uniform of the old Alpini are 
keeping order. We know as a matter of fact that the Lyons 
municipality at that time had three regiments of these soldiers 
quartered in barracks. They are wearing sandals supplemented by 
cloth strips that are twisted round their legs, and their cloaks are in 
good condition. 

Three others of these photographs give us a glimpse of the state 
of affairs in a disused silk factory. Up to the time of the economic 
collapse, the silk manufactured at Lyons was still largely that produced 
by the silkworm, but the supply of raw material seems to have died 
out more or less completely in the Rh6ne valley, and the shrinkage 
of trade and then the war ^minished the importation of the reeled-up 
tlrread. But silk was needed in the manufacture of shells, and probably 
there were special efforts to maintain the supply up to the last. This 
particular establishment seems to have been carrying on a diminished 
output until the Lyons commune in 1951. Then no doubt it was 
abruptly abandoned. One photograph shows a great heap of paper 
litter among weaving-machines and a number of petrol cans. 
Apparentlj' there was an attempt to fire the place. Another gives 
a vista of winding-machines shrouded in spiders’ webs and fine dust. 
In a third a wild cat crouches among the spindles of a spinning-machine 
and spits at the unwanted intruder. The machinery has all the 
complicated clumsiness characteristic of twentieth-century mechanism. 
Apparently a window of some sort was opened or a blind dra%vn back to 
make this particular photograph, for the picture is blurred with a multi- 
tude of whirling moths, most of them out of focus, evidently just stirred up. 

These particular pictures are valuable because of their authenticity. 
There are also two contemporary dry-plate pictures of the Caf6 Royal, 
tire big restaurant of the Grand Hotel of Stockholm, deserted and still 
intact. They are oddly suggestive of two pictures of the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla in Rome as they appeared a hundred years earlier. 
And there is also a photograph of the remains of the old dining-room 
of the Hotel Mdtropole at Brighton in England before it was under- 
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mined and fell into the But all the rest of the pictures gtvm ja 
Butoficfll Scenes between and 1963 are arrangw pictores The 
Transport organization was tunning scores of aeroplanes and radio 
Communications were restored long before the complex manufacture 
of photographic apparatus and material si-as set going again 

They are some \ ery interesting restorations of conditions in London 
ihoAymg the empty streets and the vacant tumbledown warehouses 
of the cj^ after the pestilence The pictures of the comdois of tiie 
hotels in the Strand turned into hospital wards are very unpressise 
So too IS the sketch of a great fight between the ow keepers and the 
potato-growers for the possession of Hyde Parle and Kensington Cardens 
in whidi three hundred people were Ic^ed The dreadful pictures of the 
bodies of plague victims floating doum the Thames and sccumoJating in 
the Pool of London however arenowsaid to be exaggerated 

We try in the midst o! our present secunhes to imagine the phases 
of anxiety loss incredulity and reluctant acquiescence through which 
the minds of hundreds of mithons of Europeans passed day by dayr 
tom the general comfort of the Twenties through the shocks fear 
horror la^ and exatetnent of the war cyde into this phase of 
umirersal impotence and destitution The poor perhaps had a less 
wnd apprehension of disaster than the nch Even in the da)"* of 
Genem Prospenty as it « called they bad at the best what we should 
conadw very dull drab irksome Uses Even though they mostly 
atesummently they ate badly and there was neserastage of univezw 
^ent houamg at any time for them They went from bad to worse 
tow passed tom toil to unemployment and lethargy But the 
nuddlmg son passed tom good to bad from something one might 
almw «osi^ tolerable bving to the hopeless neediness of the masses 
iu „ j Rteat uimappmess everywhere dunng 

this period 1^ the claa of elderly and retired ’ persons and persons 
of independent means (and no responsibilities) which had expanded 
so eMimousIy during the First Age of General Pro^nty This 
supertlm^ of prosperous humaniW had spread itself out very 
pleasantly over the world obhvions of the exertions that sustained 
j ensured Us secunty Insensibly it had taken the 
adnimistrative and directive noblesse and country 
system during its penod of steady effiaency 
rf xl •'^ry bothlt Thm aioi 

2<1mv i rarfmjal anturt, g.»ra op lo tlas well-off 

eonnuy dots, plages aod 
hooeMi ™ -tanng Ihe World agaw 

foUorei^ Ttln and nnceitain expansion tbat 

ecoif a n„sn„n.er Thew: wn. really no 

narset-grew nclier. or even relatively richer rte only proSB 
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appeared in bank balance sheets. As the malady of arrest spr^d, 
traffics declined, enterprise died out, borrowing states and corporations 
suspended payments, and these children of good fortune, these well-off 
people, found themselves confronted at the same time by a suspension 
of payments and more and more urgent charitable appeals. Their 
bankers and solicitors informed them that first this trusted prop and 
then that was in arrears or in default. The waters of repudiation rose, 
submerging security after security. If they sold out and hoarded, 
some fluctuation in exchange might still engulf great fractions of their 
capital. “Whatever else may be falling off, sleepless nights are on 
the increase,” a financial paper remarked in 1933. The head full of 
self-reproach that tossed on the crumpled pillow in the villa marked 
time with the fretting of the unemployed who worried in the stuffy 
cold of the slum. 

We liave the Diary of Titus Cobbcit, who rode on a bicycle from 
Rome and along the Riviera to Bordeaux in 1958. He had begun life 
as an art dealer, and had served the British Inland Revenue for some 
years as a valuer of furniture, pictures and the like. His tour seems 
to have been a journey of curiosity. He complains bitterly of the 
difficulty of changing money between Genoa and Bordeaux. He seems 
to have had some obscure diplomatic or consular function, but of 
that he is too discreet to speak. Perhaps he was sent to make a report, 
but if so there is no record of his instructions. 

His description of that smitten coast is still very interesting reading. 
He had, as a young man ivith good connections, known Monte Carlo 
well in the twenties, and the places he visited were often those at which 
he had stayed as a guest. He records the abandonment of hundreds 
of lovely chateaux, locked-up, unsaleable, abandoned, in the keeping 
perhaps of some old domestic, or frankly looted by the people of the 
district, once delightful gardens whose upkeep had become impossible, 
blind tangles of roses, oleanders, pomegranates, oranges, cypresses, 
palm trees, agaves, cacti and weeds; unremunerative hotels allowed 
to fall into ruins, broken-down water-conduits washing away the roads, 
bungalows taken over by the peasants. Something of the same swft 
desolation must have come upon the Campagna and the villadom of 
the Bay of Naples dunng the ebb of Roman vitality, but this had been 
a swifter dechne. The roads, he says, were very variable, but a 
great number of the road signs and roadside advertisements were still 
making their mute appeal to a vanished traffic. As he rode along 
wondering whether he would find a reasonably clean and hospitable 
shelter for the night, he read, he says, picked out in metallic knobs 
that answered bnghtlj' to his oil lamp; 
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Whither had host and guests departed? Where were the 
and tenants ot these villas and gardens, the bright dienlele et tne 
pleasure resorts? Many ol them no doubt were already dead, 

Riviera owners had been mostly ndddle-agcd and oldish people the 
rest were back m their own countnes leading impoverished uves. tuil 
of tiresome reminiscences lost tn the onisersal indigence 
Cobbett visited the rums of the old Casino at Monte 
the younger Sports Club The ccibng of the American Bar had Mm 
in a few days before his visit ‘They looked small," hesays When 
I was young they had seemed tremendous places ’’ 

The celebrated garden m which suicidal gamblers used to put an 
end to their troubles was overgrown with mesembryanthcrautn 

Yet there was one exception to this general decadence, ana our 
observer stresses the agnifecance of that Air traffic was still going on 
Between Rome and Marseilles he notes very precisely that he mw 
thirteen aeroplanes going east or west besides two that he heard before 
he got up in the morning ‘T doubt if 1 should have seen so many 
twenty five years ago he wntes and goes on to enlarge, wry 
lUummaiiaily cm the revival of trade and the possible revival of order 
these throbbmg mechanisms portends! At Nice and at Marseilles 
he noted there was shipping-*- not mete i^ing boats but ships of a 
thousand Ions or mote and at Nice they were building a bigger mip 
—he estunated it as a three-thousand tonnet We have no other 
te®rds of shipbuildmi between 1947 and 1962 Long before 19^0 
the buildiog ot very big ships had ceased to be a "paying proposihou 
and It IS fairly certain that no sea going ships whatever, mg or httle, 
were built anywhere in the world in the early fifties Yar by y»r 
the transport system of the bankrupt planet had been sinking into 
disuse It IS only nowadays that out historical students are attempting 
to wo'k out stahstical charts of that swift decadence 

Cobbett also notes with surprise and hope a stretch of railway 
(operated by lever trolleys and a petrol engine or so) between the 
port of Maiseilics and some inland quames He was clearly under 
the impression that no railways were operating in the world any 
longer So soon as the traffic had sunken to a level below the possibility 
of paying subsistence wages maintaining the permanent way and 
meeuag tunning experises it had been impossible even for speculative 
buyers to handle these once valuable properties They bad become 
Old junk on the landscape, tracks of torn and rusty rails smothered 
in ^d wild flowers He mentions the beauty of the viaducts 

ol the old Sud de France, and UKa how he bicycled along the footworn 
^e-path of me Pans-Ljon MMiteiranie m preference to the road 
the peasant had used the derelict railway as a convenient iron mine. 

remained Most of the sleepers had been used lor fuel 
At trejns there was an aerodrome, and here he describes a very 
iJIummaUng convemhon with a Spanish American aviator who had 
wrved first with the Poles then with the Germans, and finally with 
the French dunng the warlaw Cobbett was impressed bv the evident 
revival of trade, and surprised to find rubber, spices, mercuiy and 
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block-lin among the commodities coming by air from the East, while 
clocks, watches, compasses, knives, needles, buttons, hardened glass 
and the like were going back in exchange. Most of the trade was 
barter, and the profits were so considerable that there seemed every 
reason to expect a steady expansion of the service. 

He seems to have learnt for the first time of the developing com- 
bination of air-merchants, who were mostly aviators surviving from 
the war. They had already organized a loose world union, it seems, 
and were keeping the airways and air lights in order. 

Cobbett remarked on the shipping revival he had noted. 

"We shall have to watch that/’ said the aviator significantly. 

"You take passengers?" 

"When they can pay a passage.” 

"But this is civilization coming back!” cried Cobbett, 

"Don't believe it I It's a new civilization beginning.” 

And he seems to have opened Cobbett’ s eyes for the first time 
to some of the ideas that were already taking shape in such brains as 
his. "World Empire?” he said. "That’s an old idea! The men 
who hold tire air and the transport hold the world. What do we want 
with empires and that stuff any more?” 

Cobbett was greatty impressed by this conversation. He went on 
across France to Bordeaux, where it seems some sort of money awaited 
him, thinking this over and jotting down his thoughts. He makes one 
sound and interesting parallel between this new World Transport 
Organization and those Hansa Merchants who played such an import- 
ant r 61 e in the revival of civilization about the Baltic and North Europe 
generally after the Roman collapse. "After all,” reflects Cobbett, "we 
have never given organized transport and trading its proper importance 
in history.” 

At Bordeaux he sold his bicycle and was able to get a passage 
in an aeroplane to Le Bourget (an aerodrome of old origin near the 
ruins of Paris) and thence to fly to Hendon. His ’plane landed at 
Le Mans for an exchange of goods. His delight to escape from the 
rough roads he had been riding is infectious. 

He describes the recovery of the devastated French forests in the 
form of scrub, and he peered down at the little peasants’ clearings that 
were appearing in groups and patches roimd the old towns. He sees 
the aviators and mechanics at the aerodromes with new eyes, and he 
learns from them of the way in which World Transport was picking up 
and reinstating metallurgical and electrical works. He has an eye for 
the beauty of Le Mans cathedral, which he had seen and admired in 
his student days, and which he rejoices to find intact, and he describes 
that early monument to the pioneers of aviation in the Place below 
which stall survives. Amiens cathedral was also uninjured at that 
time. 

His diary ends on a melancholy note. Apparently he had not 
\nsited_ England for some years, and he is shocked by the ruinous 
desolation of the outer suburbs of London. Plainly he had lived in 
and loved London as a boy. A part of Hyde Park, in spite of the 
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opposition of Ihf squatter cnlhvatnts bad htn converted lato m 
aerodroire but he found the rebuilding of the central 
hazard and unplcasing He objects to Ae crow-ding 
with their vast anb aircraft canpaco of cement at the centre oue i 
the decay of suburban traffic uobbes It looked he b 
cluster of diseased mushrooms When shall we Engush 
lim? be asks and Acn wiA an odd ptophebe gleam he douuu 
wheAer Ae norAcm slope of the Thames depression so ill 
and so soft m its subsoil can tarty this lumpish mass of unsound new 
buildings to wAch Ac life of Ae old oty was shnnbng 
Only ten \ears Uter his feats were to be justiRed The 
Ae Thames buckled up and Ac whole of the Strand 
CorrAid and most regrettable of alt the beautiful Sb Paul » CaA«rM 
of Sir Chnstopher Wren so familiar to us tn the picAres and P“ 2 ^ 
graphs of Aal age collapsed in nun and peruhed in * * 

reader who has pored over Iltitoncal Setnes u» fl Hundred Volumes 
— and what child has not?— will remember the peculiar appeataow 
of Ac old Waterloo Bndge crumpled up to a pent house shape afl 
Ae grotesque obliquity of Ae tqypban obelisk once knoiro as 
Cleopatra s Needle that seneraWe slab of hieroglyphics craved an 
splintered by au raid Arapoel whiA slanted meftdibiy 

S zs ^(ore It fell into Ae banked up water of the LambeA-Ccelsea 
e 


$ 12 Amenes in Lsqutdilxon 

The preceding seeboos base given a general view of Ae 
of bistoiy in Ae Old World during Ae middle decades of the twenbcA 
century Even in Europe certain regions as we have noted stand 
raAer aloof from Ae essenba) drama following a line of development 
of A«r own less tragic and intense Aaa Aat of Ae leading Powers 
Spam Ar example Ae new Spam Aat was bom m igji has Ae 
i6’e of an onlooker an onlooker much preoccupied with his own 

aSairs SAl more noticeable is Aenonparticipabon of boA Latin and 

EngliA-speaking Amenca in Aose passionate and violent happeoiugs 
They suffered parallel economic pohbcal and social strwses but 
wiAm Aeir own bmits After Ae finanaal storms of Ae early Thirties 
Ac Aocks Aat came to Aem from Ae European troubles affected AeO 
less and less They took up Aeir particular aspect of Ae decline 
and fall of private capitalism and woA^ it out in Aeir own way 
Yet Ae fact Aat they did Aaiu ro that decline and fall bnngs out 
very dearly a fact that was sometuaes Asputed m Ae past Ae 
iwmea ate causes of the trorld coUapse la Ih* iveniteth century were 
pnt monetary inada^tablity secoiutfy the disorganttahon of society 
through increased prodneUvtly and thirdly the great pestilence War 
was not a direct cause The everyday I fe of man u economic not 
beAgerent and it was strangled by Ae creditor Had Ae world been 
already one afaf in 1900 and had it All been an economy of pnvate 
accumulation wA a defialmg coicency it would have collated m 
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vety much the same fashion that it did collapse. Had it been cut up 
into a hundred belligerent states at that time, but with a monetary 
system that restrained the creditor and allowed industrial development 
■witliout limit, it might have released sufficient energy to have gone 
on with its wars for another century or so before it reached the goal 
of mutual extermination. The monetary collapse was the most 
immediate factor in the world's disorganization, enfeeblement and 
famine. Without it man might have pursued a far longer and more 
strenuous career to massacre and suffocation. On the whole it was 
perhaps well for him tliat progress tumbled over finance in the nineteen- 
thirties. 

The futility of all the earty anti-war movements becomes under- 
standable only when we grasp the essential importance of a sane 
monetary nexus. On this we have insisted throughout, we have 
elucidated the connexion of the creditor and traditional antagonisms 
from half a dozen angles, and nothing could emphasize and drive home 
the lesson more than the parallelism of the American and Old-World 
experiences. 

From the days of their first political separation from the European 
system the American communities had gone through their own series 
of developmental phases, independent of and out of rhythm with the 
course of events in the Old World. Independent — and yet not 
completely independent, because they were upon the same planet. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the American mind, in north and 
south alike, was saturated with the idea of isolation. It was taught 
in the schools, in the Press, in every political utterance of a general 
import, that the New World was indeed a new world, an escape from 
the tyranny of ancient traditions to peace, liberty, opportunity and 
a fresh life for mankind. It had to avoid all "entangling alliances" 
rvith Old-World states and policies, forget the inveterate quarrels and 
hatreds of Europe even at the price of forgetting kinship and breaking 
with a common culture, and work out and set the example of a more 
generous way of living. From the days of George Washington to the 
days of Woodrow Wilson, in spite of the Civil War and much grave 
economic trouble, the American mind never abandoned its belief in 
its own exemplary quality and its conception that towards the rest of 
the world its attitude must be missionary and philanthropic. It realized 
that it knew many things very simply, but it had no doubt it knew 
better. 

Throughout the nineteenth century both America and Europe 
expanded enormously, economically, biologically. America was pro- 
foundly impressed by her own growtli and disposed to disregard the 
equal pace of European progress. Assisted by a tremendous immigra- 
tion from Europe, the population of the United States increased by 
about 80 milhons in a hundred years. But in spite of that tremendous 
emigration, Europe^ during that period added 240 millions to her multi- 
tudes. The American cherished a delusion that he had "got on" 
relatively to Europe. His life had in fact expanded, concurrently 
with the European’s, and through the working of ideas and inventions 
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mission and this want of any subtlety or vigour in its conduct. 
Wilson’s foolish preachments and arrangements, so foolish and yet so 
saturated tvith the wisdom of world peace, were perhaps the highest 
expression of the American mind of his time. 

The American mind even in ihe nineteenth centuiy was not an 
ignorant mind; it was an immensely uneducated mind. If it was 
clumsy, it was also free. Its religious “revivalism” was exactly parallel 
to its political fluctuations. We find in the stories and studies of 
authentic American fife such features as camp-meetings and organized 
emotional campaigns for repentance and conversion. We think of 
firelit scenes, of harsh preaching and lusty chanting. These waves 
of popular feeling, these gatherings, often in the woods, with their 
hymn-singing, their exhortation, their shouts of penitence and 
exultant belief, the mindless exaltation and the subsequent mindless 
deflation of American spiritual life, were precisely reflected in these 
booms and slumps of the American world mission. Only with the 
shock of world economic disaster did the real social and political think- 
ing of America rise to its full vigour. The retreat of the United Stales 
from the imbroglio of European affairs as the great depression 
intensified was marked by a new, more vigorous determination to grip 
the essentials of social life. 

And certainly there was everytliing to stimulate thought in the 
internal situation. The d^gringolade was at first more rapid even than 
in Europe. The industrial edifice had been reared to giddier heights 
of mass production and fell more heavily. In 1928 the United States 
of America still believed itself the most prosperous country in the 
world; in 1933 its unemployed were more hopeless and formidable than 
those of any otlier continent. But they made no organized effort of 
revolt; they had no revolutionary formula to bring them together. 
They revolted as individuals and gangs and became criminals. 
Society was not overthrown, but it crumbled rapidly to dust and 
disorder. Tire crime wave, the financial stress, the frantic efforts to 
economize, and all tire consequent strangulation of popular education 
and lire dissolution of confidence, order and intercommunication — 
that sequence which we have already traced in general terms 
manifested itself most severely and typically in this vast, compaiatively 
unhistorical area. Roosevelt II struggled gallantly, but he came too 
late to stop the rot. 

In America as in Europe a phase of fragmentation set in. It was 
not a smash to which one can give a definite date, but every day tlierc 
was something happening in the direction of dissolution. In America 
as m Europe State governments became insolvent phantoms making 
fc'sbkr and feebler efforts to collect taxes, and the Federal autiioriU’ 
m \yashington faded away, if not as completely as the Le.igx!e of 
Nations in Europe, at any rate in a comparable manner. We have 
tne ^mc phenomena of municipalities becoming autonomou.s, and 
provisional controls, Citizens’ Unions. l.aw and Order Sodeties. 
Workers’ Protection Assodalions and plain Workers’ Soviets {in New 
Mexico and Arizona) springing into activity here, there and every- 
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where In the Blue Mountaais aod on the Paafic coast small republics 
had already isolated themsch es in 1945 and were carryang out a stmge 
blend of Jlethodism Technocraqr and the Douglas Plan and Uun 
had become a practically autonomous Single Tax State and hau 
restored Mormonism of the onginal type as the State religion »u 
there had been no formal secession from the Federal Union an^here 
There is in the Records a description of Mastungton in Y?* 
1958 by a former attach^ of the British Embassy there (All the 
Ambassadors of the Bntish Empire had been lepiaced by consou 
dated consuls m 1946 ) He describe a sisit to fhe White Ho^ 
where he was entertained at lunch by President Benito Caruso The 
President was carrying on although his term had expired because hi» 
successor elect had disappeared on bis way to the capital 
AUegheny Hounlains There bad been considerable coniusion about 
the last election and two Secession Presidents who were disputing 
possesion of the State of New York after a conflict over the Yonkers 
Ballot Boxes had cut off conununications \«th hew England altogether 
The President received his Msitot \ery cordially and asked many 
very sympathetic and inteUigent questions about the European situa 
lion He spoke very hopefuUy of the American outlook The return 
toNomalcy hesaid wasatlastmsight There had been a 
tion of the steamboat traffic on the Mississippi and cotton was goi^ 
through to the north again m spite of the political unrest A hundred 
and forty autorrobiles had ^en sent to South Amenea alone in the 
ye^ir 1956-7 in the place of o^y seventy two for the previous year 
The new qumine-corfee barter system was working well He 
forward now to a steady upward movement in business affairs The 
Hoover Slump had he admitted lasted much longer and had gone 
much lower than had been expected and it had tried the people to 
the utmost but they had faced their tnals m a manner worthy U} 
the fathers of the republic He concluded with the comphments usual 
the^tween the two great divisions of the English speaking peoples 
The lunch was plain but ample There was excellent pork and a 
^nety of vegeUbles which the President with genuine democratic 
frankness boasted he had raised himself with the help of his negro 
secretanat m the pig pens and garden at the back of the White 
House The duties of the secretariat seem to have been in the bouse 
hold rather than the office They had been appomled for abstruse 
pohucal reasons and several of them were unable to read Mrs 
^ lady of Inih extraction was disposed to dwell 

on the difficulties of housekeeping m Washington in view of the 
incr^g unp^ctualty m the coUecUon of the Federal revenue but 
the President checked her evidently considering these domestic matters 
a reflection upon the solvency of the nabon 

At ffiat bme only about a third of the States were actually repre- 
^ted by Congressmen m the Assembly The rest had found it either 
^ expensive or unnecessary to send delegates A member was In 
po^^ion of (be house a Uttered individual reatme some lengthy 
gnevartce there were no lepotteis visible and nobo^ was listening 
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to him. Apparently this man was trying to "talk out” some legislative 
proposal, but the visitor could not find anyone who could explain the 
situation precisely. 

The visitor dined on the following day with the eloquent, vital and 
venerable Senator Borah from Idaho (1865-1970). He Wcis in excellent 
form, and talked throughout the meal. Indeed, he talked so ably that 
his visitor was unable to ask him several questions previously prepared 
for him. He too was extremely hopeful for his country. He admitted 
that there had been a marked decline in the grosser welfare of 
America during his lifetime. He would not quarrel with statistics. 
In tons of coal and steel, in miles of railway nm, in the mass pro- 
duction of motor-cars and commodities generally, it was possible to 
institute unfavourable comparisons with the past. "But man does not 
live by bread alone," said America's Grand Old Man. "Let us look 
a little nearer the heart of things.” 

That heart, it seemed, had never been sounder. The pestilence, 
like everything that came from God, had been "wholesome”. The 
standard of life was, he maintained, higher than it ever had been, 
having regard to the nobler aspects of things. Fewer bathrooms there 
might be, at least in working order, but there was far more purity of 
mind. In his younger days there had been a lamentable lapse into 
luxurious indulgence and carelessness on the part of the free people of 
the States, but all that was past. America was nearer now to the old 
Colonial simplicity, honesty and purity than she had ever been. 

A little inconsecutively the Senator went on to denounce the dis- 
honesty of Europe and the disingenuousness of European and 
particularly of British diplomacy. He seemed for a time to be repeat- 
ing long-remembered speeches and to have forgotten how completely 
British diplomacy had lapsed. He had apparently heard the word 
"attach^” before he began to talk, and that had sent his mind back 
to old times. He returned to the present situation. The United Stales, 
he insisted, had gone through far blacker phases in its early history. 
A hundred and fifty-four years ago Washington had been burnt by a 
victorious British army. Nothing of the sort had occurred during the 
present depression — ^if it could still be spoken of as a depression. Even 
at the darkest hour in this great Hoover Slump nobody had ever 
thought of burning Washington. 

Later on this same traveller visited the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Harvard and a number of other centres of 
intellectual activity. His comments are shrewd and intelligent, and 
fall in very conveniently with our examination of the mental reactions 
that even then_ were rapidly producing a new and more sinewy 
American consciousness amidst the ruins of its ancient laxity. 

These institutions were naturally in a most varied state of adjust- 
ment to the new conditions. Not all were progressive. Harvard 
reminded him of what he had read of the ancient lamaseries of Tibet. 
There -svas practically no paper to be got for note-taking or exercises, 
^d the teaching was entirety oral and the learning done by heart. The 
libraries were closely guarded against depredations, and the more 
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thought was very evident, and the traditions of Dewey, Robinson, 
the Elmer Barnes couple, Raymond Fosdick, Beard and their 
associates were still alive. Although New York City was already 
abandoned and dangerous because of the instability of its huge sky- 
scrapers, there was still considerable trading on the Hudson River and 
some manufacturing activity. The great iron bridges were still quite 
practicable for pack horses and mules, and, affording as they did a 
North and South line of communication of quite primary value, they 
gave the place a unique commercial importance. The industri^ 
workers there and in Chicago were in close contact with the college 
staffs, and they were working svitli very great energy at what they 
called “The General Problem of Recovery”. 

“They don’t,” writes Nicholson, “admit that civilization has 
broken dorvn. They talk here just as they did in Washington, of the 
Hoover Slump. I never met people so confident that somehow and 
in some fashion things will pick up again. There is nothing like this 
at home. One night there was a tremendous crash and an earthquake. 
A huge pile called 'Radio City’ had collapsed in the night. In the 
bright keen morning I went out to the Pantheon, and there a crowd 
of people was watching the clouds of dust that were still rising, and 
listening to the occasional concussions that marked minor fallings-in. 
Were they in the least downhearted? Not at all. 'There's a bit more 
liquidation,’ said a man near me. 'We have to get these things off 
our hands somehow.’ ” 

Nicholson gives a fairly full account of the curricula of both 
Columbia and Chicago. He is greatly struck by the equipment of the 
scientific laboratories and the relative importance of experimental 
work. “I felt almost as though I was back in 1930,” he says, "when 
I visited the Rockefeller chemical laboratory.” But still more was he 
struck by the advanced state of the sociological work. “They are 
producing a sort of lawyers who are not litigators,” he writes. “I think 
the new law stuff they are doing here is the most interesting thing 
about the place. It isn't what my father would have recognized as 
law at all. It’s the physiology and pathology of society and social 
therapeutics arising therefrom. There are one or two men here. 
Hooper Hamilton and Rin Kay for instance, whose talk is a liberal 
education. They won’t hear any of the rot we deal out at home about 
the Sunset of Mankind.” 

That was his key observation, so to speak. But it is interesting 
to note that the reduction of Basic English to practicable use was 
also being made. Spanish and English were already on their way 
to become the interchangeable languages they remained throughout 
ail the eariiei twenty-first century. The teaching of French had fallen 
off very greatly, and the old classical studies (Greek and Latin), to 
judge by his complete silence about them, had been completely 
abandoned. 

Our tourist fiew from Chicago to the Ford Aerodrome at Dearborn, 
saw the ruins of the main factones and the reconstructed settlement, 
and spent some days with the Technological School there and in the 
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imperfectly atrangetl Mosom of Amencafi Life It wai 
starttog to see some scores of square miles of closely cultivated land 
j AenJtome and to learn that an old Ford 
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BOOK THE THIRD 

THE WORLB EENASCENCEt THE BIRTH OF THE MODERN STATE 

§ I. The Plan of the Modern State is Worked Out 

I N the preceding chapters the culmination, the dislocation and the 
collapse oi the private capitalist civilization has been told.^ It has 
been a chronicle of disaster, wherein particular miseries, the 
torment and frustration of thousands of millions, are more than over- 
shadowed by its appalling general aimlessness. We have seen the 
urge towards unity and order, appearing and being frustrated, 
reappearing and again being defeated. At last it reappeared — and 
won. The problem had been solved. 

The world was not able to unify before 1950 for a very siniple 
reason; there was no comprehensive plan upon which it could unify; 
it was able to unify within another hif-centuiy because by that time 
the entire problem had been stated, the conditions of its solution were 
known, and a social class directly interested in the matter had 
differentiated out to achieve it. From a vague aspiration the Modem 
World-State became a definite and so a realizable plan. 

It was no great moral impulse turned mankind from its drift 
towards chaos. It was an intellectual recovery. Essentially what 
happened was this: social and political science overtook the march of 
catastrophe. 

Obscure but persistent workers in these decades of disaster pieced 
together the puzzle bit by bit. There is a fantastic disproportion 
between the scale of the labourers and the immense consequences they 
released. The psychology of association, group psychology, was a side 
of social biology that had been disregarded almost entirely before 
the time of which we are writing. People had .still only the vaguest 
ideas about the origins and working processes of the social structure 
in and by which they lived. They accepted the most arbitrary and 
simple explanations of their accumulated net of relationships, and 
were oblivious even to fundamental changes in that net. Wild hopes, 
delusions and catastrophes ensued inevitably. 

If you had interrogated an ordinary European of the year 1925 
about the motives of his political activities and associations and his 
general social behaviour, he would probably have betrayed a feeling 
that your enquiry was slightly indelicate, and if you overcame that 
objection, he would have talked either some nonsense about the 
family as the nucleus of social organization, a sort of expansion of 
brothers and cousins, kith and kin to the monarch, the Sire of the 
whole sjfstcm, or he would have gone off in an entirely different 

I9S 
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direction and treated you to a crude version of Rousseau s SociaJ 
Contract in vjh di he and the other feUows had comb ned under 
agreed upon rules for mutual defence and aid The betting would 
have been quite even as to wbu^ of these flatly contradictory 
cvplanations ne would have given 

He would have said nothing about rebgious ties in 1925 though 
nity years earlier he might have based h s whole description on the 
D vine Will He would have betrayed no lucid apprehens on of the 
part played by the money nexus m gearing tdahonsbips be would 
ha%e been as unconscious as his Roman predecessor of the pninary 
soaal importance of properly adjusted money He would have thou^t 
it was Just stuff you eamt and handed out and got things for and 
he might have added rather irrelevantly that it was the root of all 
evU He would certainly have refetred to the famfly idea when his 
patnohm was touched upon if not before to lustijy that Tangle of 
* u L consequent and subordinate loyalt es he would have 

talked of mother country or fatherland If hepraefased any craft 
« ^1 he in ght not have had his m nd organized m relation to bis 
would be no measure between 
patnoUsm e ther might override the other and eithet 
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his mind. The social body was mentally embryonic from tire top 
downward. That it was possible to demonstrate a coinplete system 
ot social -reactions, and to state the nccc^ary idea of me Modem 
State in convincing and practically applicable terms, had still to 
penetrate to the minds not merely of toe politicians and statesmen, 
but of the psychologists, historians and so-called "economists” of toe 
time. 

In 1932 Group Psychology was at about toe same level ot develop 
ment as rvas physical science in the days of the Marquess of Worcester s 
Century of Inventions (1663). It was still in that vague inconclusive 
phase of "throwing out” ideas. It was no more capable of producing 
world order than the physical science of 1663 could have produced an 
aeroplane or a steam turbine. The ordinary man seeking guidance in 
toe dismay of toe Great Slump (see Emil Desaguliers' Ideas in Chaos 
and Society Collapse, 2017) was confronted with a sort of intellectual 
rummage sale. He had believed that somewhere somebody knew; 
he discovered that nobody had ever yet botoered to know. A dozen 
eminent authorities with the utmost mutual civility were giving him 
every possible and impossible counsel in his difficulties, suavely but 
flatly contradicting each otoer. They were able to do so because they 
were all floating on independent, arbitrary first assumptions without 
any structural reference to the primary facts of human ecology. 

Nevertheless certain primary matters were being rapidly analysed 
at that time. The general understanding of money, for example, was 
increasing rapidly. Desaguliers notes about a hundred and eighty 
names, including the too-little-honoured name of that choleric but 
interesting amateur, Major C. H. Douglas {Works in toe Historical 
Documents, Economic Section B. 178200), who were engaged in 
clearing away the conception of a metallic standard as a monetary 
basis. They were making it plain that the only possible money for 
a progressive world must keep pace with toe continually increasing 
real wealth of that world. They were getting this into toe general 
consciousness as a matter of primary importance. 

But they were proposing the most diverse methods of realizing 
this conception. The "Douglas Plan” appealed to the general social 
credit, but was limited by the narrow political outlook of the worthy 
Major, who could imagine bankers abolished but not boundaries. In 
America an interesting movement known as "Technocracy” was 
attracting attention. Essentially that was a soundly scientific efiort 
to restate economics on a purely physical basis. But it was exploited 
in a journalistic fashion and presented to a remarkably receptive public 
as a cut-and-dried scheme for a new social order in which social and 
economic fife was to be treated as an energy system controlled by 
"experts”. The explicit repudiation of democratic control by the 
Technologists at that date is very notable. The unit of energy was to 
be the basis of a new currency. So every power station became a mint 
and eveiy waterfall a potential "gold-mine”, and the money and the 
energy in human aftairs remained practically in step. Another 
important school, represented by such economists as Irving Pisher and 
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J M Keanes was wnnainR an tncteascd adhcicnce lo the Idea of a 
pnce index contioUing the issue o! cnirency 

It was a phase of disconnected mental fenncntation Many cf 
those who weie most tuad about monetajy processes were lie 
Douglas and Keynes still m blinkers about national and imperial 
boundanes they wanted lo shut off some existing political sysletn by 
all sorts of artihcial bamtrs and restraints from the world at ^e 
m order to des elop their peculiar system within its confines They 
disregarded the increasing nirosmess of the traditional political structure 
altogether They were m too much of a hutry with their particular 
panacea to trouble about that And if the money reformers were 
not as a rule cosmopoiitans the cosmopolitans were equally impatient 
with the money rtlotmers and blind to the pnmaiy importance of 
money 

A third class of intelligences stressed the urgent necessity for peat 
public enterprises to correct the paradoxical increase of lUietnploy 
ment consequent upon the mcrease of productivity that bad taken the 
shiftless world by surprise That was an independent maladjustment 
But thinkers of this schotd vrere apt to disregard the importance w 
monetary rectification As to who was to control the more compbatw 
methods of mutual service proposed the world money and the *®ttd 
socialism and so forth there was an even greater diversity of outlook 
and an even grater conflict of mental hmittnons As Desagulet* 
says in his summary People could not get out ©f the sinking sew 
vessels in which ihe> found themselves tot Uie simple reason that 
nothing but the impertecUy assembly phantom of a salvage ship *** 
^et in Sight a targe rudderless powetless promise » to speak standing 

toly very Vaiowledgeabte people could have foretold then how 
nearly this phase of throwing out bright but disconnected ideas vns 
drawing to its end and how rapidly the consolidation of social and 
sci^e into an applicable fonn was to go fonvard once 
It had begun The rush ot correbted soaal discoveries and inventions 
to me rescue ot mankind when at bst it was fairly started was even 
more rapid Md remarkable than the release of steam and electneal 
racTgy in the nineteenth century It went on under difficulucs 
qmckened and punJied by those very difficulties 
Windt s great work SoeiaJ Nuefeanon (1942) was the 
'**' psychobgical bws underlying team pby 
^ soplmes of cnounal gangs spint of factory 
foments political parties churches professionalisms 
“ ^P^hioti^* class consoousness organized research and 


new “‘‘^^t“‘ding of individual psychology with 

ofds ooaeepts of poL li^ life In ^de 

his book J a certam weansomeness m the exposition 

Se^ backbone for the constiucUve Sort of 

De Wmdt worked under all the hand cap of the mteUectual worker 
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in tliat uncomfortable 'time! ^'Much of his‘ writing, like 
and Lenin, was done in the Bntish Museum m London, but lie was 
expelled from England during a phase of xenophobia '“^939- ^"d he 
was not allowed to return from Holland to his beloved Bloomsbur> 
until 1941. He was slightly gassed dunng the ninth Polish air i^d 
on Berlin, and this no doubt accelerated his death m Bloomsbury, the 
tuberculous London slum in which his book was completed. 

Much has been done since to elaborate and correct the broacl 
generali2ations he established. But his name stands with those 0 
Plato, Galileo, Newton, Danvin and Robert Owen as marking 3. real 
step forward in the expression and expansion of human ideas. Such 
men are all in their various dimensions something more than them- 
selves, like stones that have become surveyors' datum marks. After 
1950 De Windt's doctrines and formula! spread \vith great rapidity, 
in spite of the disturbed state of the world — assisted and enforced 
indeed by the disturbed state of the world. 

Few people read De Windt nowadays, just as few people read 
Plato or Bacon or Charles Darwin or Adam Smith or Karl Marx, 


but what he thought has been built into the general outlook of man- 
kind. What he established is now platitude, but in his time very much 
of what he had to say would still have seemed heresy and fantasy, 
if it had not been for the patient massiveness, the Darwinesque 


patience, with which he built up his points. 

The most important features of his teaching were, first, that he 
insisted with an irrefutable rigidity upon the entirely artificial nature 
of the content of the social side of a human being. Men are bom but 
citizens are made. A child takes to itself what is brought to it. It 


accepts example, usage, tradition and general ideas. All the forms 
of its social reactions and most of its emotional interpretations are 
provided by its education, 

"Obviously,'' the reader will say. But it is essential to the under- 
standing of history to realize that before De Windt's time this was not 
obvious. Moral values, bias^ and prejudice, hatreds and so forth were 
supposed to come “by nature". And consequently the generation 
about him had grown up in a clotted mass of outworn explanations, 
metaphors, mythologies and misleading incentives, and the misshapen 
minds reflected md condoned the misshapen social order. His role 
in intellectual history is primarily that of a strong arm sweeping a 
terrible litter of encumbrance aside, and replacing it by a clearly 
defined structure. He restored again to credibility what Plato had first 
asserted : that, however difficult, it was possible to begin again at the 
beginning with uninfected minds. And having cleared his ground in 
this way he proceeded to build up the imperatives of that sane pro- 
gre^ve education and life for mankind which now opens out about us. 

He brought home clearly to the general intelligence firstly that the 
monetary method^ of relationship was essential to any complex pro- 
ouctive society, since it was the only device that could give personal 
choice and ire^om in return for service. It liberated economic 
relationships. But money was not a thing in itself, it was a means 
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J M KejTiea. was winning an increased adherence to the idea oi a 
pnee index controlling the issue of currency 

It was a phase oi disconnected mental fermentation JIany of 
those who were most luod about monetary processes were, like 
Douglas and Keynes, stiU m blinkcn about national and imperial 
boiindanes, they wanted to shut oH some existing political system by 
all sorts ol artificial bamers and restraints frora the world at large, 
in order to deielop ihejr peculiar sj’Sieni within jts confines They 
disregarded the increasing nimsiness of the traditional political structure 
altogether They were m too much ol a hurry with their parbeutar 
panacea to trouble about that And »£ the money refonners were 
not as a rule cosmopolitans the cosmopohtans were eqnaliy impabeo* 
with the money reformers and blind to the pnmaty importance of 
money 

A third class of intelligences stressed the urgent necessity for great 
public enterprises to correct the paradoxical increase of nnemploy* 
tnent consequent upon the increase of prcdoctinty that had taken the 
^ world by sutpnse That was an independent maladjustioeot 
But thinlteis of this school were apt to disregard the importance oj 
monetary recbficabon As to who was to control the more complicate 
™ of rnutual service proposed the world money and the wtM 
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in that uncomfortable lime. Much of his writing, like that of Marx 
and Lenin, was done in the British Museum in London, but he was 
expelled from England during a phase of xenophobia «n 1039, and he 
was not allowed to return from Holland to his “beloved Bloomsbury 
until lOJt. He was slightly gassed during the nintli Polish air raid 
on Berlin, and this no doubt accelerated his death in Bloomsburj', tlie 
tubexculous London slum in which his book was completed. 

Much has been done since to elaborate and correct the broad 
gchcralizations be established. But his name stands with those of 
Plato, Galileo, Newton, Danrin and Robert Owen as marking a real 
step forward in the expression and expansion of human ideas. Such 
men are all in their various dimensions something more than them- 
sclv'cs, like stones that have become sur\'cyors’ datum marks. After 
1950 Dc Windt's doctrines and formula: spread wth great rapidity, 
in spite of the disturbed state of the world — assisted and enforced 
indeed by the disturbed state of the world. 

Few people read De Windl nowadays, just as few people read 
Plato or Bacon or Charles Darwin or Adam Smith or Karl Marx, 


but what he thought has been built into the general outlook of man- 
kind. What he established is now platitude, but in his time verj' much 
of what he had to say would still have seemed heresy and fantasy, 
if it had not been for the patient massiveness, the Darwinesque 
patience, rviUi which he built up his points. 

The most important features of his teaching were, first, that he 
insisted with an irrefutable rigidity upon the cntirel}' artificial nature 
of the content of the social side of a human being. Men are bom but 
citizens are made. A child takes to itself what is brought to it. It 


accepts example, usage, tradition and general ideas. All the forms 
of its social reactions and most of its emotional interpretations are 
provided by its education. 

“Obviously,’’ the reader will say. But it is essential to the under- 
standing of history to realize that before De Windt's time this was not 
obvious. Moral values, bias, and prejudice, hatreds and so forth were 
supposed to come “by nature". And consequently the generation 
about him had grown up in a clotted mass o! outworn explanations, 
metaphors, mythologies and misleading incentives, and the misshapen 
minds reflected md condoned the misshapen social order. His role 
in intellectual history is primarily that of a strong arm sweeping a 
teiTiDle utter of encumbrance aside, and replacing it by a clearly 
denned structure. He restored again to credibility what Plato had first 
asserted : that, however difficult, it was possible to begin again at the 
beginmng with uninfected minds. And having cleared his ground in 
this way .'he proceeded to build up the imperatives of that sane pro- 
gressive education and life for manldnd which now opens out about us. 

He brought home clearly to the general intelligence firstly that the 
monetary rnetliod of relationship was essential to any complex pro- 
ductive society, since it was the only device that could give personal 
choice and freedom in retum for seivdce. It liberated economic 
relationships. Bat money was not a thing in 'itself, it was a means. 
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to an end and its treatment was to be ju^ge^ ^entirely by its attain 
ment of that end It had indeed grown out of a bartetable commodity 
a thing m itself silver or gold or the liVe bat it bad ceased to be this 
and it was the difficulties in the transition of money from the former 
to the latter status that had released those diseases of the economic 
system which had in succession first destroyed the Roman unpenahsm 
and then the European sovereign states A completely abstract 
monej a money as abstract and free from assocution with any matenm 
substance as weight or measure had to be contrived for mankind 
Human society could not be saved from chaos without it It had to 
be of worldwide validity \ts tokens and notes had to be issued to 
maintain a practically in\amb)e price index, and it had to be pro- 
tected by the most stringent laws against any form of profit aiakiDg 
manipulation He demonstrated that not merely forgery but 
form of gambling and speculation bad to be made major cfiences under 
a cnminal code He showed that usury was unnecessary 
unravelled the old entanglements tty which new production had nitherto 
saddled with permanent debts for its promotion and eitycnments 
He made profit making bankmg that Old ilan of the Sea get oH 
me back of enterpnse He ebminated every excuse for its profits 
Bankmi was a public function The distribution of credit was a vital 
part of gONemment 

The New Banking of the twenty first century grew up along the 
^es he established for « To-day it is out system of pubhc book 
keeping a part of our state statishcat organization a clearing house of 
«ligations and a monetary lecoto of the accumulatiag surplus of 
raual energy which the world-controls apportion to onr ever expsO" 
^^*?**^n**® entirely public anti entirely grataitous. R « 

allowed to be a source of prirate and 
f 2s' rogisler a roan s earmngs and spending as we register 
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neceasarv ^ *"*”•«)' was put in order it cea^ to be 
hfihf^ money just as it is needless to thmk about 
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long before the children are thirteen or fourteen. After age Ae 
binding force of parent to child and vice vem is not instinct, but 
affection, convenience, habit, and tradition. And that convenience, 
usage, and tradition had dnundled. Put to the 
tions, family solidarity had weakened not only in ^e West, but also, 
as Asia had been Westernized, in Turkey. India, Chma, and Japan. 
This was so essentially, even more than apparently. The family home 
remained generally as a meeting-place and common domiale tor 
parents and children, but it ceased to be a vehicle of tradition, it ceased 
■ to train and discipline. It ceased to do so for the simple reason thw 
these' functions were now discharged with far more emphasis, ii with 
less intensity, by exterior agencies. Citizens were begotten in the home 
but they were no longer made in the home. ,0 

De Windt drew a vivid contrast between the home life of a Central 
European family in the late eighteenth centuty, with tlie father reading 
the Bible to his assembled offspring, conducting daily prayer, watching 
over, reproving and chastising his sons and daughters up to the age 
of sixteen or seventeen and even controlling their inarriage, and the 
loosely associated family structure in the early twentieth century. 

■ This structural dissolution was universally recognized long before 
the time for De Windt, but it was left for him to emphasize the need 
. for a planned "renucleation" in the social magma that arose out of 
this dissolution. The popular school, the experiences and associations 
of industrialized production, the daily paper and so forth, had knocked 
the strength out of the mental and moral education of the home and 
put nothing in its place. The sapping forces had not, in their turn, 
been converted into "organic forces” . In default of these, minds were 
lapsing towards crude and base self-seeking and entirely individualistic 


These contemporary emotional suggestions and haphazard 
ideologies were not good enough, he preached, to make a human being 
a tolerable social unit. Social tissue was not to be made and 
coordinated on such lines. The stars in their courses were pointing our 
race towards the organized world community, the Modem State, and 
if ever that goal was to be attained, if the reorganization of the species 
was not to collapse, degenerate, and perish by the wayside, then the 
iridiyidual mind throughout the world had to be educated, had to be 
disciplined and equipped, definitely and sufficiently to this end. That 
would not come by nature. The social side of the individual had to be, 
oriented deliberately. "Society is an educational product.” 

For the race to get to this Modem State as a whole it had to get 
there as somany hundreds of millions of human beings, all individually 
aware of that as the general objective at which their lives aimed. . The 
1 n could not arrive as an empty form with all humanity 

leit behind it. Every teacher, every writer, every talker, every, two 
mends who talked together constituted a potential primary nucleus in 
a renascent social system. These nuclei had to be organized. Their 
existence had to be realized, and they had to be brought into effective 
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It IS hard nowadays to realiae that c«ce upon a time such common 
places as these were not commonplaces and that m the very ua\'S when 
De Windt was wnhng innltitodes of well meaning people were 
attempting to assemble mosements for sooal reconstrnction ana 
world resolution out o! the taw unprepared miscellany of the contem 
porary crowd It was with extreme reluctance that unratient 
reformers turned foeir minds from unpossible com^s d and pro* 
nunaamentos stakes against war and booby millennia to this 
sary s>stematic preliminary renudeation of the world The immediate 
task seemed too narrow and intense for than and its objective 1°® 
and remote It » no good asking people wbat they want wofc Ue 
Windt That IS the error of democracy You have first to think out 
what they ought to want if soaety is to be saved Then you have to 
tell them what they want and see that they get it 

And further he urged it you cannot start nucleatioa everywhere 
then at least you can start it close at hand Get the nuclei going 
Be yourself a nucleus From the beginning of life nuclei have 
begotten nuclei The Modem State which had to be evoked every 
where could be begun anywhere 

Another point that was new m his time so far as Western civiIiM 
ton went was his insistence upon the greater importance of aookficwt 
education and his denial of the pnmaty ngbt of Ibe parent to shape ms 
‘Offspring according to his fancy The renudeation of society had 
to be complete The nuclei which were olumately to ^ 

sole educational and d sci plinaiy units of a new bom sooety would oe 
in the first place and usually intensive study ardes and associations 
for moral and physical training Their soaal and pol fical acUvnOrt 
were to be secondary exercises subordinated to A pnmaty mental 
moral and ^dily training He s-arched the social disorder about ^ 
for favourable conditions for the pioneer nucleations He looked to 
lactones laboratories technical schools public services hospital staffs 
fo banded men and women of all sorts for the matenal for his nudea 
uon He insisted that the impulse to bmld up a social order vras 
tnslmctive Wherever there was soaal contusion the crude efforts to 
get fogethet into a new d rective order appeared 

He pointed to the Sokols Nazis Fascists Communist Party 
Kuoimntaag members of his Urns as the first pnmibve 
greater organization that was coming They had 
ihF ^ ao^bte class although they wasted it more or less upon 
prejudices of the past People are not lead ng these 
need^nf time they are taking advantage of the instinctive 

bSrSg 

Aih^^ r. V founder of Chnstiaruty speaking to the 
»bQm Unknown God 

extensi^y'rt ® ®f education 

i5iveiy n was the assertion of tbc Modem State These were 
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inseDarable aspects of the same thing. "A community is an 
edu^Ltion in aLn,” he dedared 

he carried up his scheme of social structure .through evety vanrty 
of productive organization, control and enterpnse.^ Men were to fall 

Bor?Sg^a wSd from Ortega Y. Gasset, but going holdly beyond 
that original thinker, he declared that “plenitude of hfc was now 
only to be attained by living in relation to the Modem Stale. AU 
other living was "waste, discontent and sorrow . It was becoming 
impossible to retain self-respect, to be happy withm on^elf, unless 
one was "all in” upon that one sound objective. The old loyalties, 
to flag, to nation, to class, were outworn and discredited. They 
had become unreal. They did not call out all that was in a man, 
because now we saw their limitations. They could no longer^ keep 
up the "happy turgidity” of life. They could not be served wi& 
a sure and untroubled soul”. They would certainly leave a man in 
the end "deflated, collapsed into an aimless self”. In the past men 
could live and live fully within their patriotisms and their business 
enterprises, because they knew no better. But now they knew better. 

Finally De Windt set himself diametrically against one of the 
direst concepts of Parliamentary Democracy, a concept that still had 
enormous influence in his time, and that was the idea of the 
"Opposition". "Criticize,” he wrote, "yes, but do not obstruct.” 

If a directive organization is fundamentally bad, he taught, break 
it and throw it away, but rid your minds altogether of a conception 
of see-saw and give and take as a proper method in human affairs. 
The Parliamentary gang Governments, that were then in their last 
stage of ineptitude, were rotten with the perpetual amendment and 
weakening of measures, rvith an endless blocking and barring of 
projects, %vith enfeebling bargains and blackmailing concessions. 
Against every directive body, every party in power, sat another 
devoting itself to misrepresenting, thwarting, delaying, and spoiling, 
often for no reason or for the flimsiest reasons, merely for the sake of 
misrepresenting, thwarting, delaying and spoiling, what the governing 
body was atternpting to do, in the hope of degrading affairs to such 
a pitch of futility as to provoke a change of government that would 
bring the opposition into power. The opportunities of profit and 
advancennent afforded in such a mental atmosphere to a disingenuous 
carcenst were endless. 

All this tengle of ideas had to be swept aside. ' 'About most affairs 
•I?*®- ^“Psctable and antagonistic opinions,” said 
De '\mdl. It IS nonsense to pretend there can be. There is one 
nght way ^d there arc endless wrong ways of doing things. A 

criminal. Satotage 
^'^cs of advanced 

movements. It rs a fundamental social vice.” 
is between Criticism and Opposition 

? £ a is a pity.^Lcause 

u IS a vcr> good speamcn of twentieUi-century English prose. Tire 
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nght to cnticue and the duty ol »eU wrought criticism are fundiment^ 
to modem aUtenship He considered how that right and duty mo 
been ignored by the shallow mentality ot Italian I asasm ^d how 
fatally they had been entangled with the suppression of mahj^ancy 
in Russia He analysed the reckless irresponsibility of censorship m 
the estem communities There was no law anywhere to restr^ 
conspiracies on the part of religious, political, or business bodies lof 
the suppression of publications. His warnings against the suppression 
ot opinion were not so immediately effective as his general revolution 
ary project Many people did not realise what he was driving at 
In practice the conflict ot world order with the opposition spmt. 
dunng the struggle to mamtajD the Air Dictatorship, was to Up« 
again and again into the suppression ot honest criticism In nracticc it 
was found that cribasm and suggesbon passed by insensible degrees 
into inatement and msurrecbonaiy propaganda 


This cicai-cut revolubonary scheme of De Wmdt's was vividly 
new and tonic to the energebc yout^ men of the middle twentieth 
century ^\e summame here its mam construcbvc concepbons m 
spite of its present platitudinousness It is nnnectssary to tell in any 
detail his far sighted schemes to link his nuclei mto a worid pmp® 
ganda because by insensible degrees that organiiattoa has grown inw 
the educational system ot out world to^y This history and inoeM 
every textbook in use m the world could well be dedicated to him 
And bis complex and very detailed anticipations ei the process of a 
world revolution need not detain us here (his Book V. The Sev Worid 
m the Body of the Old contains most of this), because we can 
tell ot that vast tecotutruction itsell 

In some respects he was rcmatkably prescient, m others he 
estimated human reactions inaccurately and even iDcorrectly The 
reconstruction ot human affairs mvolved some very rough work from 
which he would have recoiled bone the less he put all the mam 
structural factors in the establishment ot the Modem Slate so plainly 
and convincingly betore his fellow men that soon thousands and 
pre^tly millions were living for that vision were bnngmg it out 
of thought mto reality He made it seem so like destinv that it became 
destiny ^ 

spread \ety slowly An increasing 
JST* re ‘ ■71’*' J”™ n'«rt llrem but at 6tsl vety f™ made senoM 
>“thct reoild say, "£1.1 to 
bsSSi, “ nnpossiblcl" De Wind! reas dead 

Mart he was n laWu^ became a power in the world lake Karl 
In onrXS' 'te"."' >'*"“■ b' bad sown 

noted Si beagne of Nahons we base 

eilhf c the intore?^‘^\*'^i eapenment was because nowhere among 

almost incredibly '■hhnd p'fc.'T.'d'SM ”= S 
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Kas” 0? cS not“ir “ 

SsS;^”s ra>tsf 

Wasn’t world control there pst under your noses? And was anym g 

else but disaster possible?" -i. v dlnwlv 

The answer is that it was not precisely under fteir nos^. Slow y. 

laboriously, with perpetual repetitions 

Obvious had to be got into and spread and diffused m the n™n 
mind. It is De Windt’s peculiar claim to human gratitude, not that 
he discovered anything fresh, but that he so built up Md fortified 
the Obvious that not the most subtle and disingenuous nund, nor tne 
biggest fool who ever sentimentalized and spouted, could escape 
honestly from its inexorable imperatives. 


§ 2. Thought and Action: the New Model oj Revolution 

It is a wholesome check upon individual pride that 110 single man 
and indeed no single t5^e of man is able both to conceive and carry 
through the simplest of our social operations. Even the man who 
cultivates the earth and grows food cannot make the productive 
implements he uses or select the seeds and plants^ that yield him 
increase. Defoe’s queer story of Robinson Crusoe is an impossibly 
hopeful estimate of what a single man, with only a little flotsam and 
jetsam from the outer world, and in unusually benign climatic condi- 
tions, could on a desert island contrive to do for his o\vn comfort and 
security. Still more does this interdependence of men and different 
types apply to the complex processes that now, in this Age of Maximum 
Insecurity, were demanded, if the new generation was to escape from 
the economic and institutional wreckage amidst which it found itself, 
and create the social order in which we live today. 

First came the intellectuals, men living aloof from responsibility, 
men often devoid of the qualities of leadeiSup and practical organiza- 
tion. Like De Wtindt they planned everything and achieved no more 
than a plan. Such men are primarily necessary in the human 
adventure, because they build up a sound diagnosis of events; they 
reveal more and more clearly and imperatively the course that lies 
More^ the race and in that task their lives are spent and justified. 
Then it is that the intelligrat executive type, capable of concentration 
upon a complex idea once it is grasped, and reristing discursiveness as a 
drag on eraciency, comes into action. Their imaginative limitation is 
a nectary virtue for the task they have to do. No man can 
administer a j^runce successfully if he is always wandering beyond 
rather unimaginative forcible type is the necessary 
^ revolution, and the benefit of a revolution is entirely 
load^^'^^ ripon the soundness of the ideology with which he has been 

Because of this necessity for complementary types of revolntionaij', 
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.jx and ma'» . 

a mulUtude of engmeeis h,'^^n;U''men and capt^^ 
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was dnvmg men of the vn^ro^ prachc^^’^ and during^* 
emnlovment During toe First Age of ^rosperiy ^ find 

^very after toe World War indnstnal 

ample viorh agreeable to toeir lemper^ents m the^^^ «st 
developments of the time They had j j^^joPons they 

producUon they had ea^ited the mc^nt stt^i^^^ regio“f, 


producUon they had ea^ited the incessant stt^ regio“*, 

had opened up the natoral ie»un» .^|u®^^nsummg po''^ ®l 
They had earned prodoebon far beyond the comraimo got 

huiin society So long as all toa «iteipnse rould ^ on 
seem necessary to them to trouble about the P®' a certain 
tv^t <FnTl<t Knw and then some of them sllOweu „ApA 


seem necessary to them to trouble about the P®' a certain 
metoods of toeir world Now and then some of them pitoded 

restiveness at toe bankn* netwoit our typical ongmai 
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witl^ thp *® social order 

accustomed to handle large affairs and work 

aroiS tH f experimSit of Soviet Russia 

at S nn ^ i technical jealousy and a sort of envious impatience hoth 

on"4rrSu?i young'mtTomin^ 

books and talk ana technical schools of the time, stirred by the 

past, and looking for advShirTa^d aH of the immediate 

realized very ranidlv that thn r ^ ^^tenal enterprise, 

were being^ Sed down^^n opportunity upon their paths 

exasperating, ^ manner at once mysterious and 

to s?cr2““°5SZ7r5‘ .ts? “"'“'3' >'^'3 

by critics like Ruskin aSts ^likf w”ir aided and abetted 

Bernard Shaw and su’chhLe LpracSabran?™"' P^^y^y^ghts like 
It was associated in their minds Stkn^ unconvmang people, 
drapenes, lone hair ant: •,,• with sham Gothic, yellow-ereen 
scarcely a maf of scientific or ShnLr'^ vegetarianism. There^ was 
side before 1900. But by tL revolutionarj. 

two-thirds of the techni^ns Stffin ^ twentieth century 

organizers were talking active revolutinn"^°'Tt^^ business 

class insurrection of hLds; it wal to hn ’ to be 

as ^ound for ideas \lfp^ f competent, 

thp « ^ ^'^'^'^tly what they mnSd rJ books 

^ A rpv World-St5e^in about 

snirit ’^a^olationari idei ha/° uncertain fashion, 

spint of Revolution had mt :te ^ .^oeas had occurred. Thp 


-'---cnmcal Revolutionary 
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y die artisan despised the philosonl 
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in eqoal measure so far as he knew about hun but be has not left 
it on record Neitbet artisan not phikisophet seems to have had any 
awareness of the broad soaal foices that were destroying (be cotnmoa 
secun^ ifl wbch he went about h« afiairs, and turning the Empire 
into a battling ground for baibanan adventoers 

It IS doubdoi if at any tune the unpeml court or the impenal avil 
ser-nce had any real conception of any sustained decline Nineteenth 
and twenbeth-century historians as Ogilvy and Freud point oot in 
their Rottum History (2003 and revised by Pan Chow Liang 2047), 
were all too apt to imagine an up-to^ate intelhgence for such emperors 
as Juhus Ca^T, Octavios Marcos Anrehus or Docuban They 
represented them as scheming and planning on almost modeni lines 
But there is no proof of any such awareness m the Labn record One 
large element m that old Roman world that would surely base dis- 
played some sense of the needs of the time if anywhere there had been 
that sense was the universally present building industry It did hold 
on in a way throughout the decline and fall but consciously it did 
nothing pohbeahy 

Students ate sbll working out the pteservabon and continuabon of 
the art and mystery of the tnaaona into the Sliddle Agea. There was 
agreat loss of Icnowledgc bat also a real survival The tnedixsal 
Quc-iMsons wbo built those duasy but often quite beautiful Gothic 
ath^rMs it is now such a task to conserve earned on a trsdiheo 
that had never reallv broken with that of the pvTamid boildeis Bat 
they to senM of pohbes They had a tiadibon of protective puld 
a^abon si^ to the Trade Unions of the Capitalist age. they 
mtertered in local affairs in order to make jobs for themselves but 
^re IS no sign that at any tune they concerned themselves with the 
«^r Md stability of the coramuruty as a whole Their boruons were 
belOT that level of intelligence 

direcUve men of the coDapsing order of the 
T? “ altogether Uveher quah^ Their training 
bm progressive Ur more prog^ve than that 
'"*te tnured to fon^lamental changes la 
malei^ -Ihey ceased to be acquiescent m the 
’‘**®'*^ directly they found theirv 

that verv impede Simultaneously with the outbreak of 

word -Technocracy” m the 
tag a Professor of Engmeer 

S? the Bnbsh Assoaabon 

tempoiaiy ordM^tb^sS^ arraigning the ^hole ^ 

where in that engineering effiaency Ev^- 

and talking con^bv^^*®^ ^ physical science were wnmg 

have ^r^ynotS the 

men of science ^ °ne of the e^bet 

huaness p^xhology ” business , and took up 

t fern these technicians an^ hosmess men were taiv.ng at large 
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Thej? did not immediately set about doing things; they still assumed 
that the politicians and monetaty authorities were specialists with sound 
and thorough knowledge in their own departments, as capable of inven- 
tion and adaption as themselves; so that they did no more than 
clamour for decisive action— not realizing that the very conditions 
under which bankers and politicians lived made them incapable of 
varying their methods in any fundamental fashion. But this grew 
plain as disaster followed disaster. A new type had to assume 
authority if new methods were to be given a fair chance. New methods 
of government must oust the old. An increasing proportion of the 
younger men, abandoning all ideas of loyalty to or cooperation wth 
the old administrative institutions, and mth an ever clearer conscious- 
ness of their objective, set themselves to organize nuclei after the De 
Windt pattern and to link these up with other nuclei. 

The movement spread from workshop to workshop and from 
laboratory to laboratory with increasing rapidity all over the world. 
A 1 Haran estimated that already in i960 seven-eighths of the aviators 
were Modem State men, and most of the others he says were “at least 
infected with these same ideas”. Such infection went far and deep. 

Wherever there was little or no repression the development of this 
movement to salvage civilization went on openly. But to begin with 
it encountered some very serious antagonisms. The military element 
had always been disposed to regard the man of science and the 
technician as a ^fted sort of inferior. The soldier in his panoply 
ordered them to do their tricks, and they did their tricks. That was 
the idea. The behaviour of both types during the World War did 
much to confirm this assumption of their docility. The Peace of 
Versailles came before there was any serious disillusionment. The 
nineteenth-century scientific man had been a very lopsided man; often 
he had proved himself a poor conventional snob outside his particular 
investigations, 

"The sciences,” as Simon Azar remarked, "came before Science”; 
the scientific outlook was a late result and not a primary cause of the 
systematic pursuit of knowledge. It was a discovery and not a start- 
ing-point. Science taught the men who sen'cd it, and the pupil learnt 
more than the teacher knew. There was and is an incessant conflict 
in the scientific world bcUveen achievement and fresh enquiry, and in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries it was acute. The older 
men suspected yoimger men with broader ideas and hindered their 
advancement. They wanted them all to work in specialist blinkers. 
But after the World War the world of pure and applied science found 
itself obliged to think about things in general, and, as the Great Slump 
werh on without surcease, it thought hard. The technicians, because 
of thw closer approach to business and practical affairs generally, were 
considerably in advance of the "pure” scientific investigators in this 
application of constructive habits of thoughts to political and social 
organization. 

Even during the Chinese warfare there were intimations that 
chemists, engineers and doctors might have difierent ideas from the 
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iniliiaTy After the Toluo stenbz&tKm fiasco and sfiU more so after 
the failure of the eleventh gas offensive upon Wu^ng to produce 
adequate results the Japanese imliUiy authorities began to enquire 
into the possibility of expert sabotage , and their enqumes had a 
certain repercussion upon ^e relations of scientific military men to 
teal scientific and technical experts m Europe There was an attempt 
to distinguish between experts who were loyal and experts who 
were subversive Wore often than not it was the latter who were 
the bnlhant and inventive men Uncntical lojalty was found to go 
with a certain general dullness The auihonues found themselves m 
a dilemma between men who could not do what was wanted of them 
and men who would not 

A campaign against pacificist disturbing and revolutionary ideas 
had been gathering force dunng the thirties It became a confused 
and tiresome persecution in the bier forties But it was ineffective 
because it was incoherent Attempts to weed the stafls and students 
of technical schools and to reduce the leaching profession to doolity 
failed because there seemed to be no way of distmguishing what was 
csseauaf science from what was treasonable thought The attempt 
to destroy freedom in one part of a maji s brain while leaving other 
parts to move free y and creatively was doomed to failure from the 
cutset ' 
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a complete and satisfying all. The gods were credible and responsible, 
taking all ultimate responsibility off your shoulders; the animals had 
souls like yourself, as understandable as yourself, and the darkness and 
shadows were haunted by spirits. In that sort of setting innumerable 
generations lived and loved and hated and died. Everj'thing was 
made familiar and understandable by the trick of personification. You 
brought the stranger into your family; you made it a member of your 
group. Earth was a mother and the sun a great father of glory march- 
ing across the sky. 

It is a marvellous intricate history to trace how the human mind 
began to doubt, to pry and question, to penetrate the curtains of assur- 
ance and fancied security that enclosed it. Perhaps it was rather tom 
out of its confidence than that it fretted its way out by any urgency 
of its own. 

The Hebrew Bible, which Christianity preserved for us, is a precious 
record of uneasy souls amidst the limited conditions of these ages 
before mechanism or travel or logical analysis. It tells how man came 
out of the Eden of unquestioning acceptance and found perplexity. 
It gives us intimate glimpses of states of mind that were typical of 
what went on in hundreds of thousands of struggling brains. They 
were beginning to note thorns and weeds, toil and the insecurity of life. 
They made great efforts to explain their growing sense that all was 
not right %vith the world. They had to dramatize the story. They 
had as yet only ‘'personification” as a means of apprehending relations 
and causes. They had no way of getting hold of a general idea except 
by imagining it as a person. Strange thoughts frightened them. They 
seemed exterior to them. They dared not even say, "I think”; they 
had to say, “I heard a voice”, or the “Word of the Lord came to 
me”. Enormous effort therefore was needed to pass from the thought 
of a patriarchal tribal God to a mightier overriding God. Men did not 
unite communities; they identified their Gods. Monotheism was the 
first fonn of the World-State in men’s minds. 

, What a desperate deed it was for some inwardly terrified man to 
lift up his voice against the local elders and the local idol, proclaiming, 
“There is no God but God” ! The reactions of his fellows, living still 
rvithin the framework of accepted beliefs, to this attempt to break out 
to rvide relations, were scorn, amusement, irritation, dislike or horror 
and superstitious fear. We have the story of Mohammed recorded, and 
'of his fight with the gods of Mecca, but that was a late and sophisticated 
instance of something that happened in innumerable times and places; 
the challenge of the man "inspired” by his new idea to the social 
mental nest out of which he was breaking. 

Men who saw the light and spoke were only one species of a larger 
genus of human beings whose minds worked differently from the 
common man’s or were simply more feverishly active. The others were 
eccentrics or downright madmen.' One sort was hardly to be told from 
another, for both were sayers of incredible things. 

The beginning of written record in the ihillennium before Christ 
shows a long tradition already established for the treatment of these 
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sprawling human race was trying to say something, some magic word 
to resolve its perplexities and guide it to peace. 

With the Renascence of learning and the onset of organized science 
the actual number and the actual proportion of enquiring and innovat- 
ing minds increased greatly. The effort of the racial mind to master 
the conditions of its being was renewed on a multitudinous scale. But 
now the disturbers of equanimity no longer appear as rvild-eyed 
prophets; tlrey no longer claim that the Word of the Lord is upon them. 
Abstract and logical thought has pervaded the mind of tlie race and 
such personification is no longer needed. They do not denounce the 
old gods; they analyse them. Moreover, now that we approach 
modem times and deal with more and more abundantly recorded 
events, we begin to realize with a living understanding and sympathy 
what was going on in the minds of the innovators and to feel in touch 
with the immeasurable heroisms and innumerable tragedies of those 
later pioneers, those rebels, critics, revolutionaries who were thrusting, 
more or less intelligently, against the acceptances and inertias amidst 
which they lived, towards a saner, more comprehensive and more 
clearly apprehended racial idea. 

So far no completely masterly digest has been made of the millions 
of biographies and tons of other material that tell of the mental seething 
of the world from the seventeenth century of the Christian Era onward. 
If the old-world prophets are too rare and remote for our understand- 
ing, the modem revolutionaries are almost too close and abundant for 
us to stand back and see them clearly. Vast studies have been organ- 
ized of various portions of the field; Roger Cuddington and his 
associates’ Studies of Protestant Thought in Holland, the Rhineland, 
Switzerland and Britain from the Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury give, for instance, a picture of one wide area and period, in which 
the fermentation arose first in a religious form and owed much to the 
clash of Jew and Gentile; while Margrim’s Early Forms of Anarchism 
and Socialism is a very successful attempt to realize the ideas and 
personalities from which the modem criticism of mle and property 
derived. With the help of such works as these, and with some luck 
among the biographies, we do contrive at last to get down close to an 
imaginative participation in those individual reactions which in the 
aggregate remade the human community in the form we know today. 

Every one of these personal stories, if it were told completely, 
would have to begin with a child, taking the world for granted, believ- 
ing its home, its daddy and mummy to be right and eternal. It con- 
fronted a fixed and established world with no standard of comparison 
in past or future. It was told its place in life and what it had to do. 
Bad luck, discomfort, some shock or some innate unrest was needed 
to put a note of interrogation against these certainties. Then for those 
w'hom destiny has marked for disturbance comes the suspicion ; "This 
tlrat they have told me isn't true.” Still more disturbing came the 
possibility: "This that they do and want me to do isn’t right." And 
then with a w'idening reference; "Thinp could be better than this.” 
So the infected individual drifted out of easy vulgar living with his 
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their innovations their books were burnt censorships were established 
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^enhon or menul process^ generally Nevertheless the questioning 
was drawing closer to leaiiqr and the scope of the planning was 
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spreading. We will not tell again of the profound change in men’s 
ideas about private property, private freedom and monetary relation- 
ship. that began to find expression in the socialist and communist 
movements of the age. Our concern here is to emphasize the billions 
of small wrangles that were altering the collective thought, to summon 
out of the past, for an instant, an elfin clamour of now silenced voices 
that prepared the soil for revolution, the not-at-all-lucid propagandists 
at street comers, the speakers in little meeting-houses, in open spaces 
and during work intermissions: to recall the rustle of queer newspapers 
that were not quite ordinary newspapers; and the handicapped book 
publications that were everywhere fighting traditional and instinctive 
resistances. Everywhere the leaven of the Modem State was working 
— confusedly. 

As we have seen, the new conception of a single world society did 
not come at one blow, perfect and effective, into the human mind. It 
was not completed even in outline until the days of De Windt, and 
before that time it was represented by a necessary confusion of contri- 
butory material, incomplete bits of it and illogical and misleading 
extenrions of those bits. It had to begin like that; it had to begin in 
fragments and rashly. There was always a fierce disposition mani- 
fested to apply the new incomplete ideas, headlong and violently 
The more the sense of insufficiency gnaws at a man’s secret conscious- 
ness. the more he is in conflict with an inner as well as an outer 
antagonist, the more emphatic, dogmatic and final he is apt to be. 
That disposition to bring the new ideas to the test of reality, the urge 
to assert by expenment, was the chief source of trouble for these ever 
increasing multitudes of innovating minds. Constituted authority, 
established usage, have no quarrel with ideas as such; it is only when 
these ideas become incitation, when they sought incarnation in act 
and reality, that conflict began. 

So all over the world throughout the nineteenth century men were 
to be found contriving trouble for authority and devising outrages on 
usage. The light of world reconstruction ht their souls, but often it 
filtered through thick veils of misconception and had ftie colourings 
of some epidemic hate. They dreamt of insurrections, of seizures of 
power, of organized terror; in practice their efforts dwindled down too 
often to stupid little murders — often completely irrelevant murders — 
to shouting and swarming in the streets, to peltings and window-break- 
ing, to blowing in the front doors of government houses and embassies, 
to the casting of explosives amidst the harmless spectators at public 
ceremonies. 

Before the French revolution there was not nearly so much of such 
sporadic violence as afterwards. There were a few assassinations by 
religious or racial fanatics, but usually the older type of political enme 
was definitely connected with some conspiracy to change the personnel 
rather than the nature of a regime. The "Anarchist” outrages of the 
nineteenth century, however clumsy, were by comparison social 
criticisms. Behind them, even though vague, exaggerated and dis- 
torted, was the hope of a new world order. 
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The nature of the conflict was changing. That was very plain by 
1940. Where there had been pioneers, there were now systematic 
explorers and surveyors; the teeming multitudes of our race were still 
producing devoted and sacrificial types, but the half-light was now a 
cloud}' daylight and the ordered analyses and plans, of such men as 
De Windt were making understandings and cooperations possible that 
would have been incredible in the nineteenth century. In the nine- 
teenth century revolution was suspected, forbidden, dark, criminal, 
desperate and hysterical. In the twentieth century it became candid 
and s}'mpathetic. The difference was essentially an intellectual one; 
after a vast period of stormy disputation the revolutionary idea had 
cleared up. The sun of the Modem State broke through. 

Revolution still demanded its martyrs, but the martyrdoms were 
henceforth of a different character. Biographies of revolutionists 
before the Great War go on by night, amidst a scenery of back streets, 
cellars, prisons, suspicions and betrayals. Biographies of revolutionists 
in the final struggle to establish the Modem State go on in full day- 
light. It is reaction now which has taken to the darkness, to plots, 
assassinations, and illegal measures. The Modem State propagandist 
became less and less like an insurgent individual of some alien 
subject race; he became more and more like a missionary in a savage 
country, ill-armed or unarmed, and at an immediate disadvantage, 
but with the remote incalculable prestige of a coming power behind 
him. 

The later death-roll of revolutionaries has fewer and fewer execu- 
tions in it and an increasing tale of assassinations and deaths in public 
conflict. A larger and larger proportion of those who died for it were 
killed either by mobs or in fair and open fighting. And soon the idea 
of the Modem State had become so pervasive that the battles ceased 
to be for it or against it; they became, rather, misunderstandings 
between impatient zealots wth a common end. In many conflicts the 
historian is still perplexed to determine which side, if either, can be 
counted as fighting for the Modem State. 

The analyses of De Windt made immense charities of understanding 
possible. Creative-minded men, though they hardened against the 
liar and the cheat, became less and less willing to fight the puerile 
adherent and the honest fanatic with a tiresome but honestly intended 
formula. "There,” they said, “but for certain misconceptions and 
resolvable obsessions, go our men,” and set themselves at any risk or 
loss to the task of conversion. Just as Fascism in its time seized upon 
the ancient terroristic and blackmailing Mafia in Sicily and partly 
annexed it, partly changed it and so superseded it, just as the Nazi 
movement incorporated large chunks of the Communist party in its 
efforts to reformulate Germany, so now the Modem State fcllow’ship 
grappled with the world-wde series of organizations which had super- 
seded democratic institutions nearly everywhere, made every effort 
to capture the imaginations of their adherents, and showed the most 
unscrupulous boldness in seizing their direction whenever it could. 
The Modem State Mo%'ement differed from every preceding revolu- 
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then actually tumbling upon them. For some obscure reason mental 
and moral progress and’ institutional invention seemed absolutely 
impossible to them. 

An interesting little London periodical of the same time. Essential 
News, has recently been reprinted for graduate students of history in 
the SUtdents' Reprint Scries. Its fourth issue (February 4th, 1933) 
contains a summary of contemporary thought about World Air Control. 
It cites a complete scheme for the “International” control of aviators, 
drawn up by a small French group at the suggestion of M. Henri^ de 
Jouvenal under tlie presidency of M. Pierre Denis. A Unio 7 t Airo- 
nautique Internationale is proposed, a cosmopolitan air transport 
company. Linked with this and controlled by the poor League of 
Nations, an “Air Force for Mutual Assistance” was to police the 
atmosphere. The proposals are so plainly utopian and impracticable 
in the face of the sovereign state system as to seem insincere. It was 
only thirty years later, after the common suicide of the sovereign 
Powers of Europe, that the assembled technicians at Basra could revive 
the broad conception of this proposal. 

This first conference at Basra was distinguished from its pre- 
decessors first by its universality and then by the extremely bold and 
comprehensive proposals for united action it accepted — proposals which 
were in effect, if not in form, the project for the modem World-State. 
It was the first of these gatherings attended by considerable American, 
Chinese and Japanese contingents, as well as the customary European 
representatives, and the Russian technicians were present in unpre- 
cedented strength and unexpectedly united and independent of the 
political controllers who accompanied them. New Zealand also had 
reappeared in the world's affairs. There were even two representatives 
(rivo schoolmasters in the Social Psychology section) from Iceland, 
which for most practical purposes had been cut off from the world for 
over five years. And one has only to compare the agenda of this and 
previous assemblies to feel at once the stride forward in the scope and 
courage of scientific and technical thought that had occurred. 

It was a young gathering; the average age is estimated by Amen 
Rihani as about thirty-three, and five or six women attended in the 
social and educational branches. A third but very significant feature 
was the extensive use of that simple and convenient lingua jranca of 
the aviators, Basic English. Even the native English-speaking people 
present did their best to keep their speeches within the linutations of 
that ingenious idiom. 

The master section was still that of General Transport. The body 
which had organized the gathering was, as has been said already^ the 
Transport Union, originally a purely business body, but the inspiration 
was that of the Modem State movement, and technicians in medicine, 
education, agriculture and every main type of industrial production 
were present. There was much discussion of the upkeep of the world 
routes and the administrative tasks arising out of that. Nothing could 
give the student a more vivid sense of the derelict state of the world 
at that time than the boldness with which this Control took possession 
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Peshkoff rose to his feet, realized the blank want of sympathy 
in the gathering, spluttered and sat down again in unconcealed 
dismay. 

Englehart waited for a moment or so and then went on, choosing 
his words with quiet deliberation, to assure the meeting of the 
adhesion of the Russian technicians to the projected Control.^ “That 
phantom Proletarian of yours fades with all the other empires and 
kingdoms,” he said to the political delegates, his colleagues. “We 
are only giving shape to a new world order that is already bom.” 

His speech set the key for most of the subsequent debate. 

That establishment of the Control was the backbone discussion, 
but it ■was no more than the backbone of a plan that covered the 
whole future organization of society; upon it was articulated a whole 
framework of structural proposals. The central section dealt not only 
nath the air network but ■vvith the organization of every type of com- 
munication. The lighthouses, lightships, sea marks, channels and 
harbours of the world were suffering from a decade of economy, a 
decade of wartime destruction and a decade of chaos and decay. The 
meteorological services were no longer operative. All this had to be 
restored. The definite abandonment of every type of railroad was 
accepted as a matter of course. Railways were buried at Basra for 
ever. And the restoration and reconstruction of production in a 
hundred essential industries followed also as a necessary consequence 
of these primary resolutions. 

The more the reader scrutinizes the agenda, the more is he 
impressed by the mildness of the official title of the gathering: “A 
Conference on Scientific and Mercantile Communications and 
Associated Questions”. It is clear that the conveners resolved to 
press on with their task of world reorganization as far as the}^ possibly 
could, without rousing the enfeebled and moribund political organiza- 
tions of the past to obstruction and interference. The language 
throughout is that of understatement; the shape of the projects is 
fearlessly bold. A committee of experts had prepared a very good 
general survey of the natural resources of the planet, including those 
of the already suspicious Russia, and the conference set itself 
unhesitatingly to work out the problems of a resumption of production 
generally, "with an entire disregard of the various proprietary claims 
that might arise to challenge the realization of these schemes. There 
was no provocative discussion of these claims; they were ignored. The 
Air and Sea Control evidently meant to take effective possession not 
only of all derelict ports, aerodromes, coal-mines, oil wells, power 
stations and inines,^ but to bring those in which a certain ■vitality still 
lingered into line \vith its schemes by hook or by crook, by persuasion 
or pressure. Its confidence in its solidarity with the skilled men 
working these latter establishments was absolute. Such a solidarity 
would have been inconceivable thirty years before. Financial adven- 
ture had been washed out of the minds of the new generation of 
tcchnidans altogether. They simply wanted to "get things going 
again” . Ideas of personal enrichment were su'amped in their universal 
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convichon that their class must now either work together and roaster 
the world or leave it 

So with a modest air ot logical necessity of beln^ dnicn miner 
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a whole these Basra technicians were all what the nineteenth 
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If the word was ever used there Th^ took it for granted that tna 
Control that was growing like a limitless polyp in their minds would 
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indnstnal townships factones mines cultivations that were falling 
into place m their Plan U would have seemed as unnatural to them 
that a new Ford or a new BockefeUer should anse to own a factory 
or a mine personally as that anyone should try to steal the ocean or 
the air There it was for the conunon good and just as much was 
industrial plant for the tommon good 

AH these men it must be remembered almost without exception 
were men of the salaried type of mind They had been bom and 
brought up in a tradition in which money was a secondaiy matttf 
From the beginning of the mechanical age the men of saence the 
technical experts the inventois and discoverers the foremen and 
orgamzets had been essentially o! the salanat Some 
Uw had dabbled in finance and grown nch but they were exceptions 
Before the World War indeed these sort of men had been accustomed 
aaept the acquisitive and gambling times the powerful nch and 
t^Iv^ * necessary evil Now they ^re manifestly a 
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for consumption, and how a close-knit world organization was to be 
reconciled with personal freedom and particularly with artistic and 
literary initiatives. This v/as entitled the Section of Wages, Charges 
and Supply. 

There seems to have been the completest agreement that the only 
way of combining service with private liberty is by the use of money. 
Without money there is necessarily a dictation of consumption and 
a dictation of movement to the worker. He would be given “what 
was good for him". But money generalized the claim of the worker 
as worker, and the claim of the citizen as shareholder in the common- 
weal, upon the goods, pleasures, facilities and liberties of life. You 
take your money and you buy this or that, or go here or there, or 
do whatever you please. But there were dangers in this invention; 
bvice in history money had failed mankind and a money-linked order 
had crashed. This time, they thought, mankind had learnt its lesson, 
and a new money had to be devised that would be, in any large sense, 
fool-proof, sneak-proof and scoundrel-proof. So much lay beneath 
the intention of the Section of Wages, Charges and Supply. 

, This section carried the question of money into regions that would 
have seemed quite outside its scope thirty years before. In the 
Twenties and Thirties of the century, and indeed into the war troubles 
of the Forties, there had been a great volume of discussion about 
money. Men had realized its dangers and set themselves, with the 
energy bom of a sense of crisis, to the analysis of its processes and 
the invention of new methods that should prevent the gross accumula- 
tion of ownership, the mischievous manipulation of credit, the relative 
impoverishment of the worker and the strangulation of enterprise that 
had wrecked the second monetary civilization. Gradually it had been 
realized that there could be no Theory of Money that was not in fact 
a complete theory of social organization. The Conference set itself 
now to a prepared and simplified task. 

The interdependence of monetary theory with the general theory 
of property and social structure, which had hardly been suspected 
by their fathers, was now universally recognized. There was a con- 
siderable contingent of young la\vyers present, though it would have 
amazed the previous generation beyond measure to find them in tire 
ranks of technologists and men of science. They knocked the dust 
of centuries off the idea of ownership in these very pregnant debates. 
We have already mentioned the surprise of Nicholson at the new sort 
of law schools he found in America. At Basra the products of these 
schools were very much to the fore, together with several older teachers 
from the London School of Economics, which flourished until the 
landslide of 1968. These new lawj'ers, with their fundamentally 
scientific habits of mind, were amazingly unlike their professional 
predecessors — those obstinate, cunning and terrible old sinners who 
played so large a part in the economic strangulation of the United 
States and the frastration of all the high hopes of their founders. They 
had completely abandoned the pretence that the business of the law 
was to protect private property, exact debts and maintain a false 
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appearance o{ equity bcti'jecn man and man They Vncv» Ihit 
vnthout equality of status and opportimity can be nothing more thin 
a sham Vnd ibeir ideas %cre already completeH based on our current 
conception of law as the regulative system in tlic network of relation 
ihips between the human commonweal and Ita subordinate corpora hons 
and indiMduals Tliey were entirely contemptuous of any claims 
contracts rules and precedents that impeded the free expanson ol 
human welfare Amene all the various types that ptheied at 
these lounger lawyers m close touch with (he new economists ^ ^ 
one band and the group psycholc^sts on the other and inspired ^ 
a political constructiveness of the Eldest tort were certainly the most 
remarkable 

It IS chiefly to them that we owe the firm asserbon by the Casra 
Conference of the pnnaple that in a modem community there 
be no individual proper^ m anvthiog but personal belongings and 
money This was thrown out as something too olmous to discuss. 
Houses and lands were henceforth to be held on leases of a not too 
lengthy penod hie tenure being the Icmgest All other tangle thm^ 
they assumed belonged inaUenaWy to the world commonweal— ui the 
usufruct ol which every human being was manifestly a sbarehoWer 
And It was those jounget lawyers also who did the greater part ot 
that task of disentanglement and simplihcatioa which reduced monw 
to Its present and only proper use as a check for consumable goods 
and services either paid out to the individtial or in the case of ®inot* 
and incapables to the individual s guardians either as a part of the 
racial inhentanee or else as wages lor work m the common service 
The world was to be reborn without usury or monetary specubtion 
The mouetaty methods of the world at that time were in a state 
of such complete chaos that there was no eOective system in working 
order anywhere to present an immediate resistance to the operation of 
the new ideas Every region was raniung its own often very arbitrary 
and pnnutive sj’stem oi tokens and checks But the revival of coo 
moo cations that had made Basra possible was already giving sn 
increasing prestige to what was known as the air-doUar This w-as 
not a metali c com at all it was a senes of paper notes which lepre* 
seated distance weight bulk and speed Each note was good for 
so many kilograms in so much space for so many kilometres at such 
a pace The value ol an air-dollar bad settled down roughly to a 
cubic metre weighing ten kik^tams and travclimc two hundred kilo- 
^ hundred kilometres an hour 

.V 'rrergy unit and not a unit of substance such 

^ f standards had always been It marked very definitely 

mat the old s^uc conceptions of human life with limited resources were 
» contmually expandmg life The ait 
^ t of energy intennsof transport and its transfonnabon 
*<^ay was already sketched out 
»Itboush the actual change ov er was not 
accompluhed until tea years lat«- ° 

It was the plain if Bafoimulated mtcntion of the neiv Au and 
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Sea Control to gain possession and exploit all the available sources 
of energy in the world as soon as possible, to frame its human balance 
sheet, scale its wages and declare its dividends as the common trustee 
of manldnd, but manifestly if the threat of Peshkoff materialized, and 
the Russian Soviet system (or indeed any other owning group) was 
able to remain in effective control of its territorial wealth, the energy 
dollar would afford a just unambiguous medimn for whatever trade 
was necessary between the competing administrations. 

The planning of a new political, industrial, and monetary world 
scheme still does not measure the full achievement of this First Basra 
Conference. There was also a strong and vigorous educational section 
- working in close touch with the technicians and the social psychologists. 
It made plans not only for the co-ordination of the surviving colleges 
and technical schools in the world and for the revivification of those 
that had lapsed, but it set itself definitely to the task of that propa- 
ganda of the idea of the Modem State which is the substantial content 
of our existing fundamental education. This was dealt with by the 
Section of Training and Advertisement. Basic English was to lay the 
foundations of a world lingua jranca. Evidently wherever the influence 
of the Air and Sea Control extended, a new propaganda, a new Press, 
and new common schools were to extend. There can be little doubt 
that most of the teachers at Basra already saw quite clearly ahead of 
them the world-wide mental and social order in which we live to-day. 
They knew what they were doing. They went back from this gathering 
encouraged and confirmed, to give themselves to the terrific and exalt- 
ing adventure before them, to the evocation day by day, and idea by 
idea, of a new civilization amidst the distressful, slovenly, and still 
living wreckage of the old. 

When the Conference at last dispersed two new realities had 
appeared in the world, so unobtrasively that it was only slowly that 
the mass of mankind realized their significance. One was the Central 
Board, knoNvn also as the Air and Sea Control, consolidating the 
Transport Union, linking with it the other Controls and sections, and 
having its permanent offices at Basra; the other was the Police of the 
Air and Sea Ways, at first a modest organization with about 3,000 
aeroplanes, a handful of seaplanes, a hundred patrol ships, and a 
personnel of about 25,000 men. It was a small body judged by the 
standards either of preceding or subsequent times, but at that period 
it was by far the most powerful armed force in the world. 


§ 6. The Gromth of Resistance to the Air and Sea Control 

For nearly ten years the new Air and Sea Control was able to 
grow and extend its methods and influence without any general conflict. 
The little breeze betw'een the Russian political control and the 
technicians did not rise to a storm; instead it died away. Russia was 
learning wisdom at last and weakening in her resolve to subordinate 
the modem scientific type of man to his old-fa^oned demagogic rival. 

p 
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She had suffered so severely ty the nnscalculations and convolave 
direction of her party chiefs she was still so ill equipped mechanically 
and so poorly provided with aviators that the old and now ment^ly 
weary d ciator^ip recoiled from a new struggle wth these and Ih^ 
associated techiucal experts It is to be noted that m spite of the 
closest espionage the creed of the Russian aviators engineers Md 
men of stnence was already the Modem State and not the Dictatorship 
of the Proletanat and toat her political rulers were beginning w 
understand tlus 

So that the new Ait and Sea Control sustained by a multitode ot 
nuclei on De Wmdts pattern scattered throughout the world vety 
much as the Bolshevik pol tical OTg:anization had been sustameo hy 
the Communist Party came into existence and spread Its ever growing 
network about the planet without an immediate struggle I® 
revolutionary nature was uodersiood by few people other than its 
proinofers It grew rapidly As the Esthotuan proverb says One 
must be bom before one s troubles begin 

The recovery of human prosperity in that decade between i ^5 
and 1575 was very rapid It went on side by side with the expanaon 
of die Transport system By 1970 the Transport Control the one* 
of the subsidiaries of the genei^ Air and StA Control was running 
world wide services that had as many as 25 000 aeroplanes aloft at the 
same tune it had possessed UseU of shipyards on the Tyne m Belfast 
Hamburg and a number of other points and was buJomf steel carw 
ships by the score it was creating a neiv tystem of high roads for wbicfl 
a oumbet of the old main railway tracks were taken over and it was 
ninaing water power sUtiotis substituting our present chemical treat 
ment of carbon ferous strata lor the lemble hand coal imning of the 
olderecoooBiy and it was working oil It had developed a subsidiary 
body the Supply Control which was rapidly becoming a vaster 
organization than its parent This was engaged in producing iron and 
steel producing or purchasing rubber metals cotton wool and 
^«E«Jshte suhstancra and tesionng the mass production of clothing 
of ail sorts electncal matenal mechanisms and a vast variety of 
uemicals of which the output bad been dormant in some instance* 
tor twenty years or mote 

Sever v ery dearly cut off Irani the Supply Control was the Food 
^trol which began ostensbly with the victualling of the Transport 
^rvice* and was soon carryvng on a vast barter in food matenaJs its 
owa surplus suppLes and commodities generally throughout the world 
»ts tamiftcauons these three bod es were in X070 employing about 
Piid m the new modem 
bH nr. good let umts m transport housing and lot 

V*”* Corirok was vested m the Modem ‘^Ute 

H ‘l“*^bed up to a cerUm level of tedmical 
Soaety disapUnes during their years 
act. c paitiopalion and recoved wages vaiying by about 200 pet 
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cent above or below a mean standard, according to their standing. 
About a quarter of tiie other employees were student apprentices 
aspiring to fellowship, and of these the proportion was increasing. 
The Society had already developed the organization it was to retain 
for a century. The Fellows were divided into faculties for technical 
purposes; they voted by localized groups upon local issues and they 
had a general vote for the faculty delegation to the central council of 
the Societ}', which had its first seat at Basra contiguous to the 
central offices of the Three Controls. The relation of the Society 
to the Controls was not unlike the relation of the Communist Part}' 
to the Moscow Government in the early days of the Soviet system; 
it was a collateral activity of much the same people. 

‘It was the Society itself which at first directed the educational 
activities of the Modem State Movement. Wherever it had either its 
own "nuclei” or found employees of the Controls, it provided an 
elementary education of the new patera, which involved a very clear 
understanding of the history and aims of the Modem State idea, and 
wherever it had works and factories and a sufficient supply of students, 
it founded and equipped science schools and technical schools, which 
included psychology, medicine, group psychology and administration. 
Gradually a special section of Training and Education was developed 
under the Air and Sea Control, and this grew into a separate 
Educational Control. But it never became as distinct from, and 
collateral to, the Modem State Fellowship as the rest of the Control 
organizations. One may figure the whole of this world system as a 
vast business octopus, with the Air and Sea Control as its head and 
the other Controls as its tentacles. The account-keeping of this octopus 
centred at Basra, but a rapid development of subsidiary record and 
statistical bureaus also occurred. Side by side grew the intelligence 
and research services. By 1970 the world meteorological service was 
far in advance of an3d:hing that had ever existed before. 

But already this restoration of communications and circulation 
was producing effects far beyond the Fellowship and the power of 
employment of the associated Controls. The ebb in the vitality of 
human life had already passed its maximum, and now began a restora- 
tion of activity everywhere, a fresh movement in the decaying towns, 
a new liveliness upon the countryside, a general reawakening of 
initiative, that were to confront the direction of this fast growing nexus 
of the Modem State with challenges, difficulties, and menaces that 
grew rapidly to tremendous proportions. 

It had been comparatively easy to spread throughout a prostrate 
and bankrapt world the new S5rstem of air and sea communications and 
trading that had been evolved. That world was too exhausted by 
war, famine, arid pestilence and too impoverished to support extensive 
and aggressive political organizations. It was altogether another 
problem, even with tlie spreading "nuclei”, the new schools and 
propaganda, to control and assimilate the populations that now, no 
longer Ih-ing in want and insecurity, were beginning to feel a fresh 
strength and a renewed vigour of desire. 
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Let us review the world situabM about '975 
Control had usurped a monopoly ol air ^ rave it 

also monopolizing the use of its own . {jjroughoot the 

a practical ovmership of the trade in staple products ^rougn^ 
wmld It was turning aU the ^rpte upon the 

when Its salaries had been jaid into Sooely 

general economy of manUnd By i^S “'^'?^‘n,SSin| 
counted lust over a miUioa Fellows and m potter 

and training two milhon candidates it was “"'Pjy ^.ii.o^oungsters 
a™ mllion and « had hawttn seven and eight tniB on yaW 
n. .,s new schools -They were aB we jnay ®Lf„ld 

sound ItasinnB in physi(Jsaen(*andbirfogy bat wetel 

history and so acqumng a world outlook in the piMC ,gu,j 
hmited views that had hitherto framed the ordirmy po franca 

tion and they were being tai^ht Basm Lyond 

In ten wonderful years the Transport Control had 
the scale of any of the great Trusts or ^ntiols of 
of the century It had created a world currency Bu 
far from owning the earth lU own produce did not 
eighth of all the outside stufi that it bought and sold t houfiht 
ductien was mainly fuel metals and mettaiust^ rOM t,„jj|rtd 
timber vegetable oils crude rubber for ex^plc -» its 

nuUions of human beings were still self subsisting '1'^^® ° jjuJ 

scheme or dealing with it only for » xnrt 

mass-produced commodities And other hundreds of u 

rsmdty develop ng or ra^er tecovenng a collateral producu cy 
teuhon to or ra nvalry with its activities 

The chief d acuities before the Modem Sute Movement 
of this parcel to its own rap d success It was callmg into eimm . 

a mass of extenor ptospenty far beyond its immediate , 

assimilation Piopagand sts and teachers advisow traders 
competent directive agents arc not made in a day The Pu, 

the supply of ability loyalty and complete understanding ^ 
movement was already being noted la 1970 In 197* v ^t^rvciatr 
scrutiny of qual fications and ne^v rules were made for 
and expulsion of incompetent and unsab^actory Fellows 
trolling staff had to be enlarged continually and the supply ot 
with the necessaiy character knowledge of group psychology 
understanding of the constiucbve theory of the movement was 

Let us serve said Fedot Galland who was already hecomi^ 
a leading spirit upon the World Council m a speech that was orcuiaw 
in 1973 let ns not fall into fact ons let us not group 
We cannot afford bicketmg we most not thwart and waste each other 
We have done no more as yet than make a start Remember In* 
strangulation of Russia by Slahn Remember those excellent chapt^ 
of De Wmdi against the sptnt of opposition The struggle for 
Modem State has only begun 

Here we have the clearest indication that growth strains were 
already apparent within die stnictate ol the still infantile Modem State 
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But if the movement found difficulty in sustaining its internal 
unanimity, there was at least this in its favour, that outside it there 
was no single world-wde framework in which antagonisms could 
concentrate. The old international banking system was dead and gone, 
and the new order issued its new money and was free to create and 
dominate the financial organization of things. The old armament- 
dealing interests were dead and buried. The old nationalist Press 
systems were dead and already forgotten. It is extraordinary rvith 
what rapidity this latter aspect of social life was forgotten, seeing that 
up to 1940 at any rate it was the primary medium of collective thought 
and opinion. Today a copy of a newspaper of any date between 1890 
and 1970 is a rare and precious thing, which has to be protected from 
carbonization in an air-proof wrapper. The Central Board controlled 
most of the new paper supplies as well as the now rapidly reviving 
telegraphic, telephonic and air transmission systems. 

The resistances and antagonisms it had to encounter, within its 
organization and without, were certainly immense, but tliey were 
extremely various; the dangers they developed never came togetlier 
into one united danger, never rose to a simultaneous maximum and 
produced a supreme crisis. In this respect or that the advance of 
tire Modem State might be fought to a standstill and held, but it was 
never put entirely upon the defensive, and since it held trade, money 
and its ever-spreading efficient common schools in its hands, time was 
always on its side. "If not today, tomorrow," said Arden Essenden. 
"But better today,” said Fedor Galland. 

The rapidity with which the Transport Control of 1965 expanded 
into the Modem State octopus of 1975 accounts for quite another 
group of difficulties, as well as this initial difficulty of creating a 
personnel to keep pace with the perpelnally elaborated task. This 
second group of troubles came from the fact that in habit and spirit 
the old order of things, the old ideas, the old methods, had not had 
time to die. That old world, blinded and enfeebled by its own errors, 
had staggered and fallen down in the Thirties and Forties, had lain 
in a coma in the Fifties. Throughout the Sixties the new world had 
come into existence. But in tire brains of all the men and women alive 
who were more than forty years old, and in a great majority of tliose 
younger, more or less of the old world surv’ivcd. The revival of 
human vitality in the Seventies involved not merely a renascence but 
a restoration. Old things came back to find their habitations still 
very imperfectly occupied by the new. 

Let us consider what form this opposition had taken and what 
were the more serious survivals of the old order — old "state of affairs” 
rather than "order” — still in active existence about 1975. We shall 
then* have a clue to the history' of the next seventy-five years. 

Tire task before tire Air and Sea Control was essentially to leaven 
the whole world to its own pattern. Within its far-flung tentacles it 
embraced and sought to permeate wth its own nature, with the con- 
cepts and methods of a commonweal of mutual service, a mass of some 
thousand and a half million human beings, still carried on by inertias 
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vate directly or to have these tastes perfomed y ^ control 
or groups and associations of tenants under its g out 

at Se outset it had neither the P'}"''^!i*° g^rs*^Thc cotnparah^ 
so fundamenUl a reconstrucUon of b«^Va^irhad been a 
failure of the ^vo hive Year Plans m Rossia naa 
vaming against extravagant proposttions to bd« 

The Modem Slate did not mean as ‘he “J "“,^ts traded 
on oora than it conld cb™ Its dual ^5“"“,“^ tho »»" 
^ev were more abundant than and they not neea . 

amount of training as the Modem Slate jo existing 

gaud sts They went oOenng contracts operable 

potenUal food growers cotton growers rubber pbnt ® to anV 
mines the Control did its best to guarantee “ P^j^d througn 
surviving factories and rt trusted to the seleimve P®'"” , education 

transport the new monetary issues research and tech^rat^ ^ 


to strengthen its gnp as time went on and enable lUo mpovef 

order m this world wide mMange of bankrupt producers 
ished customers it was restormg to activity ^ere 

At fiist It made no enquny as to the ownership of gooos in** 
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brought to its depots; it paid cash and observed its contracts: it 
attempted no discriminations between man and man so long as they 
delivered the goods and traded square. Its nuclei and schools were 
still propagandist schools in 1975 and quasi-independent of the trading, 
transport and industrial organizations that endowed them. But this 
was only the first stage in the Modem State undertaking. The next 
was to be more difficult. 

The student of history must always keep in mind the importance 
of lifetime periods in social and political change. Between 1935 and 
1975 was only forty years. Everywhere old s3'stems of ideas were 
still dominating men’s brains and still being transmitted to the young. 
Old habits of thought, old values, old patterns of conduct, that had 
been put aside, as it were, just as jewels and fine clothes and many 
polite usages had been put aside, drrring the days of dire need and 
immediate fear, returned with returning self-respect. During the 
Famished Fifties the full creative scheme of the Modem State won 
its way to dominate the imaginations of at most a few score tliousand 
minds, whose scientific and technical education had prepared them 
for it. After that the propaganda had been vigorous, but still, even 
after the Conference of Basra in 1965, the number of brains that 
could be reckoned as primarily Modem State makers probably 
numbered less than a couple of hundred thousand. 

The subsequent propaganda was still more swift and urgent, but 
the new membership was not always of the same thorough quality 
as the old. The society wanted the services of every man or woman 
it could incorporate wth its Fellowship, but it did not want an inrush 
of half-prepared adherents, refugees from moral perplexity requiring 
guidance, ambitious careerists. Every new religion, every church, 
every organized movement has known this conflict between the desire 
for expansion and the dread of dilution. On the one hand the 
Modem State recalled the headlong shallow mass conversions of 
Christianity and Islam, which had reduced those great faiths to a mere 
superstitious veneer upon barbarism, and on the other there was the 
more recent warning of Soviet Russia, morally and intellectually 
sterilized at last by the eternal espionage, censorship and "ijurges” 
of the G.P.U. The central brain of the Modem State octopus had 
to steer its world system or organization between the extremes of rash 
receptiveness and black suspidon. It had to go steadfastly and dis- 
creetly and yet it had to go swiftly. If, on the one hand, it found 
presently that its own Fellowship was not altogether as free as it had 
been at first from reactionary weaknesses and traditional sentiments, 
on the other it found that its leading ideas, by virtue of its material 
successfulness and of continual explicit statement, were spreading fat 
beyond the limits of its nuclei and its organized teaching. 

In the economic realm there appeared, even from the first, intima- 
tions of a revival of prospenty, a number of developments that the 
Society, had it had the necessary resources, would gladly have nipped 
in the bud. It wanted to deal directly with evei^f primary producer. 
Today that is how things are. But so soon as there was a new demand 
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for cotton, for rubber, for pork. »heat, nee and the Uke, a mnltitude 
o{ obliging intenncdiancs appeared between the negro aitton gro 
in America, tbe Sudanese cotton growers, the local folK who w 
mlo the largely abandoned robber plantations to collect rubwf ‘ 
the wheat larmeis and swineherds and ranchmen, and set 
to collect and handle the produce for the Control buyers and 
dismbuie Control goods by retail m return , 

These people, the former business men of the world, emerged it 
the slums of decaying towns, from municipal offices from their o 
reluctantly cultivated tomeis of land, from the dingy 
predatory bands, from small local trading establishments, fuU ot 
sense o! trade tesival They organized lorins to the peasants, , 

advances of matenal to them advised them shrewdly, went otnoou y 

to the Control agents for instructions ,t 

This sort of intervention did not stop at individuals car wi 
advices and promises In many parts of world, in 
counties and small states where a Town Council or Workers Sovi 
ot Mayor or Lord of the Manor was in anlhon^. or where 
plantations lay abandoned and neglected, the reviving breeze of Duyu'B 
produced a violent desire in the minds of men to set other 
working for their profit They were * Getting to Work Agam icie* 
in America la to 'stimulale local business”. 

By 1975 from Manchuna to Cape Colony and from Vancouver w 
Java, the old state ot af!aits»peasants m debt, peasants workiog w 
pay rent peasants bringing ui goods m arrears, fishermen, ®*^**jj 
factory and gang workers generally, collectors and hunters. 1^^* 
immemorial economic hie of mankind.— was recovenng vigour Dehv 
serfdom was retuttung evetywhere Kents were nsmg everywhere 
Everywhere the increasing surplus product was being intercepted 
according to time-honoured patterns Even slavery was reappearing 
in thinly disguised forms 

It had always been a strong tendency in the old order to utilnce 
the labour ot offenders against the law Forced labour seemed so 
just and reasonable a purusbment that whenever the possibility of 
using it profitably appeared the authorities set themselves to roulopiy 
indictable offences and bnng luckless people into unpaid servitnoe 
In the ‘ classic' age most mines were worked and most galleys pro* 
pelled by convicts In the late Middle Ages the Mediterranean shipping 
wait^ on the magistrate and if offenders did not appear in sufficient 
num^rs they had to be sought for Out of the dimness of the Fifties 
and Sixties into the tetmnmg pnblici^ and activity of this phase of 
recovery there appeared everywhere local bosses chiefs and pohhcal 
*nd dnvmg people (0 the production of marketable 
goods The Supply Control Report of 1976 on "Conditions of Labour 
supplying Goods to Us ' notes fte existence of convict labour m North 
and^u^ Ammca on the West Coast of Afnca, in Soviet Russia 
C^tral India, North China J^>an Java and elsewhere, and slates 
that m many distncU it is hardly'di;.tmguishable from V-idnappmg 
ihe cheapness of human bem^’, tuns the Report, "is once 
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more impeding the efficient organization of mechanical production. 
Outside the range of our own services and factories, there are vast 
and increasing masses of people now living at a standard of life too 
low and uncler stresses too urgent for them even to begin to understand 
the objectives of the Modem State, and, drawing its sustenance from 
their degradation, there is arising again an intricate tangle of exploiting 
classes, entrepreneurs, wholesalers, retailers, moneylenders (lending 
the local coinages and exchanging against our notes), politicians, 
private and corporation lawyers, investors and landowners, of the most 
varied types, but ail having one common characteristic, that they put 
profit before service and will resist and drive as hard a bargain as 
they can with our expanding organization. These things are returning 
about as fast as we are growing.” 

The Transport Control Report of the same year notes another 
system of troubles arising. Here the attack on Modem State develop- 
ment was more direct. "We are finding the question of wayleaves 
an increasing difficulty in the extension of our road net for local and 
heavy traffic. The world, we are told more plainly every day, is not 
ours to do with as we like. Everywhere claimants are springing up, 
renascent corporations, local authorities or private individuals who 
profess ownership of the soil and demand rents or monetary compensa- 
tion from us. In some cases, where the local authority was of such 
a character as to afford a reasonable hope of its ultimate absorption by 
our organization, we have been able to come to an arrangement by 
which it has taken over the making and maintenance of the route 
within the area of its alleged jurisdiction, but in the majority of 
instances the resistance is much more frankly in the nature of a hold-up. 
The enquiries of our social psychologists show a widespread desire for 
simple or disguised bribery on the part of the obstractives, though it 
has to be admitted that there are many genuine cases of quite dis- 
interested stupidity. Few of them realize clearly that they are 
demanding bribes or exacting blackmail. They are obsessed by old- 
fashioned ideas of property; almost anything in existence they imagine 
can be appropriated as a man’s "own”, and then he has an absolute 
right to do what he likes with his "own”, deny its use to the common- 
weal, destroy it, let it at a rack rent, hold it for some exorbitant price. 

"Rarely have these obstructives the wholehearted support of their 
communities behind them — so much has to be conceded to the propa- 
ganda of the Modem State and to the general diffusion of our ideas 
and the spontaneous appearance of fresh and kindred idea systems. 
We are preparing a schedule of obstructives. They vary in scale from 
the single tiresome litigious individual with an old-fashioned clutching 
mind,_ through a long range of associations, cities and provincial 
councils, to the resuscitated sovereign governments of the war period. 
Two royal farnilies have been exhumed from their retirement in the 
German-speaking part of Europe and mere, it is said, are to follow. 
On various^ of our routes, notably on the Bordeaux-Black Sea road, 
the old Chinese claim for "likin” has reappeared. Our lorries have 
been held up at Ventimiglia, where a "dogana” has been erected by 
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the private capitalist system to smash itself to fragments in spite of 
reiterated warnings, and who came near to destroying mankind. If 
the reader were sent back only for the hundred and seventy years 
between now and 1933, he would still feel a decided uneasiness about 
what people might or might not do next. Yet as he fought down his 
alarm and went about among them he would have found tliem as 
completely satisfied of the sanity of their own mental shapes as he was. 

Presently he would have found himself trying to adapt himself 
to those mental shapes. In the end he might come to realize that 
in his own case also it might be tliat the tilings he felt compelled to 
believe and do, and tire things he found impossible to believe and 
do, though they had served his everyday purposes in his own time 
fairly well, were no more final in the scheme of things than the ideology 
that framed the motives and acts of a Roman emperor or a Sumerian 
slave. 

The difficulty in the comparison and understanding of past mental 
states with our own increases rather than diminishes as we approach 
the present, because the differences become more subtle and more inter- 
woven ■with familiar phrases and with values we accept. We cannot 
keep in mind that meanings are perpetually being expanded or whittled 
away. We live today so saturated in our circumstances, so full of 
the security, abundance and vitalizing activity of our world-common- 
weal, that it is hard to realize how recently it was possible for minds 
of the highest intelligence to call the most fundamental conceptions 
of our present order in question. Even in the middle twentieth century 
ideas that now seem so natural and necessary to us that we cannot 
imagine them disputed appeared extravagant, impossible and offensive 
to brains that were in their essential quality just as good as the best 
alive today. 

In the early half of .the twentieth century a great majority of 
educated and intelligent men and women had no faith whatever in 
the Modem State; they hated it, feared it and opposed it, and it is 
doubtful whether the balance was redressed until the twenty-first 
century was well under way. The Modem State was built up by 
comparatively mediocre men, upon whom the necessary group of ideas 
happened to strike with compelling force. As H. Levy insisted in his 
Universe of Science as early as 1932 (Historical Documents: General 
Ideas Series, 192301), science is a “social venture" rather than an 
accumulation of individual triumphs. Both the scientific idea and the 
idea of the human community were not individual but social products. 
And the Modem State prevailed because its logic steadily conquered 
not this man in particular nor that man in particular, but the sense 
of fitness in the general human intelligence. 

Maxwell Brown, in his monumental studies of the growtli of the 
Modem State idea, has made a fairly exhaustive review of the art 
and literature of the early twentieth century. Except in the writings 
of a few such sociologists as J. A. Hodson, Harry and Mary Elmer 
Bames, James Harvey Robinson, C. A. Beard, Raymond B. Fosdick 
and a few American and Engli^ journalists, and in such alarmist 
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fantasies as Aldons Huxley s Dra\,e Nets World there « no sense 
whale\er of the inunense levolationaiy changes that were occumngin 
the soaai structure Bernard Shaw for example though classed as 
a revolutionary writer ne\er except sn his preposterous Back to 
Methwelah anticipated The mass of bis work was a witty wo 
destructive commentary upon coatemporaty things ending la that 
petition m bankruptcy Too True to be Good He had to a supreme 
degree the opposition mentality of the Irish 

This estrangement of literature from the hfodefo State Moie®*at 
became more marked thrmigbout the Nmeteea Twenties and Thirties. 
As reality became urgent as war and insolvent descended upon 
social life literature art and cntiasm recoil^ mlo studies and studiM 
and their own bitter and peculiar Bohemia they became elaborately 
stybsbc and rare or bnlhanUy or brutally smutty 

This decadence of hteratuie says Maxwell Brown was an inesifaWe 
expression of the economic decadence of the Thirties and Forties. He 
draws an illuminating contrast between the type of mind pnmaiw 
directed towards asthcncisro and die type of mind pnmanly directs 
towards science The ssthetic producer he insists is dominated 
by acceptance he writes for response The saenlific worker aims at 
kBowledge and is quite indifferent w-bether people like or dislike the 
knowledge be produces ^Esthetic We therefore is condihened by the 
tines saenca conditions the times 

Literature and art are necesanly time-servers either ab)«tly *» 
or aggressively and pretentiously so They reflect real moods or 
speculate upon possible moods m the community It is no gow 
writing books that people will not read or painting pictures from wnich 
th^ merely roni away Psychology m those days bad not developed 
suf^ienily to permit of a scaentmc analysis of creative work and 
such cnUQsm as there was when it was not a simple release of spite 
was essrotially an effort either to persuade or to browbeat people into 
buying books and pictures or listening to music of a type fancied by 
the enbe It was more bitterly partisan and more nronasandist than 
political discussion 


la the e-xpansive phase of the bter nineteenth century the general 
«nfidmce of the prosperous classes was reflected in a large hopeful 
lotsmd looking ramplacent bterature and every enbe was so to 
speak an unde a prosperous unde sitting by the fire but the sense 
advancing dangers that troubled the patrons of art 
and bterature as the twenbeth century unfolded threw a defensive 
qi^li^ over^e intellectual world outside the spheres of science and 
,P«P™f«s“ve note was popular no longer The reading 
pwple was pervaded by a nagging hosblity to new 
by lamentations for imaginaiy lost ^bes and vanished 

to mbea of the tune desired avilirabon 

“o more steps should be 

the underlying craving for oasohdaUon and rest before more 
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was lost. There was little coherent system in the objections taken; 
it was objection at large. Mass production was very generally repre- 
hended; science rarely got a good word; war — ^with modem weapons — 
was condemned, though much was to be said for the "chivalrous” 
warfare of the past; there were proposals to "abolish” aeroplanes and 
close all the laboratories in the world; it was assumed that hygiene, 
and especially sexual hygiene, "robbed life of romance”; the decay 
of good manners since the polished days of Hogarth, Sir Charles 
Grandison and Tony Lumpkin was deplored, and the practical 
disappearance of anything that could be called style. As one nine- 
teenth-century American rvriter lamented, in suitably archaic English : 

"How life hath cheapened, and how blank 
The Worlde is 1 like a fen 
Where long ago unstainfed sank 
The stame gentlemen : 

Since Marston Moor and Newbury drank 
IGng Charles his gentlemen." 

That was the dominant note. 

Maxwell Brown gives a volume of material, quotations {Literature 
Hangs Back; Historical Documents: General Ideas Series, 311002) 
from about four thousand representative books and papers. 

As the world emerged again from the sheer desolation of the 
Famished Fifties and the great pestilence, this purely opposition 
mentality revived in hundreds of thousands of elderly literate people 
whose brains had been fitted and turned round in that way for good. 
It revived because it was all there was to revive in them; and it met 
■with all too ready and natural an acceptance among those endless 
m3rriads of cleverish active people who were now tying to get private 
businesses and private profit systems going before it became too late 
for ever, between the expanding system of the Transport Control and 
its collaterals above, and the inarticulate and still needy masses below. 
They did not realize how much the revival of prosperity ws due to 
the new organization. It was not in their type of mind to want to 
account for revivals of prosperity. What they desired to do was to 
take advantage of the "turn of luck”. To them from the first the 
Transport Control appeared as a formidable competitor, harsh in spirit 
and still harsher in method, which had set itself to prevent smaller 
brighter folk making hay while the sun shone. They were only too 
eager to see it as a huge, cheap, nasty, vulgar menace to all the jolly 
littie profits and rewards and assurances that were peeping up again 
in life. For the loyalty and obedience of servants, it offered them 
ingenious mechanical arrangements; for the labour of respectful toilers, 
it suggested indifferent and dangerous power machinery. Are we not 
wise and virtuous enough in ourselves they asked, that this World 
Control should come "tidying us up”? 

Manifestly the new order was resolved to "incorporate” (hateful 
wordl), if it could, all these would-be privileged, would-be irrespon- 
sible people. Its face was hard towards them. Its hygienic and 
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educational acti\'ities threatened an increasing regulation of th«r liTei 
It proposed to rob them o! the natural excitements and adventure of 
gambling and specnlation to depnve them of the legitimate advantages 
of their foresight and business flair It threatened them with 
service and ever more service — a tfile they insisted that would be 
unendurably monotonous They wanted to be good sometimes and 
bad sometimes and jump from this to that A ‘ soulless urnfomuty 
became the bugbear of these rccalattant minds 

The workers often resented Modem State methods almost as mum 
as their immediate employers Men have always been difficult to 
educate and reluctant to submit themselves to discliplne and there 
was a cnnous suggestion of the schoolmaster about these fellows of the 
Modem State nuclei Dislike of what was at hand helped to conjure 
up fears of what might be beyond Once freedom of business had 
gone what rules and regulations might not presently enmesh the wflful 
individual under the thumb of this one world employer? For instance 
the Modem State centres were lallong of a control of pepubbon it 
was easy to see m that a hideous mvasion of the most pnv’ate momente 
in life Weights and measures and money today, and wives and 
parentage tomorrow 1 

These widely dif^sed repugnances fears and antagonisms 
enhanced by the difficulhes put in the way of aspirants to the Modern 
Sfate Fellowship and to positions of responsibility m the service of 
the Controls Jobs were not for everyone Kejected candidates to 
the Fellowship were among the most energetic of Modem State 
antagonists By 1970 all over the world wbeicvet the remains of 
the old prosperous and educated classes of independent and business 
people were to^ found appeared assoaations to combat the achviti« 
at the Jlodecn State nuclei There were Liberty Clubs and Free Trade 
A^ations there were Leagues of CiUicas Trade Protection 
Lhamhere and Return to Legality soaeties There were organised 
religious and patnotic revivals The Modem State schools were dis- 
ewered to be immoral unpatnotic and anti rebgious It was extra 
oroinaty how the money-dangers humed to the deserted temples and 
clamoured for the return of Cbnsl 

E\ety town and city found someone or other as often as not it 

^ some elderly lawyer or politician from the old days— keen to revive 
Pnvileges The world heard once more of the nghts 
A natioM to be free and sovereign within their borders 

the revivilp fluttered more abundantly every day about 

®f freedom^ Even men who 
organmng debt serf cultivation and debt serf mdus- 
Sd m f h.. flistncts in the old rubber plantations 

Wnerouii,rS?,t Iwha China and South Italy appeat*^ « 
gmwus supporters of and subsenbets to the sacred ca^ of individual 

tntnm masses showed a wide divergence of 
ttnummist propaganda of the War Years 
banushed Fifties had mtens^cd their natural hostility to the 
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profit-seeking bourgeoisie, and there was little chance of their making 
common cause wth them; but the Modem State Society, with the 
lessons of Russia before it, had no disposition to exacerbate the class 
war for its own ends. It knew quite clearly that to appeal to the mere 
insurrectionary impulse of the downtrodden was to invite the specialist 
demagogue, sustained by his gang and his heelers, his spies and secret 
police, to take the chair in the council chamber. 

De V/indt had driven that point well home. "Creative revolution 
cannot cooperate with insurrectionary revolution.” There was to be 
no flattery of ignorance and inferiority as though they were the keys 
to an instinctive wisdom; no incitement to envy and jealousy against 
knowledge and ability. The Modem State meant to abolish toil, and 
that meant to abolish any toiling class, proletariat, labour mass, serf 
or slave, whatever it was called, but it had no intention of flattering 
and using the oafish mental as well as physical limitations it meant to 
liberate from existence altogether. It took the risk that the forces of re- 
action would organize stnkes and mass resistance against its regulations, 
its economies of employment, its mechanization, its movements of popu- 
lation and the like, among the other inevitable difficulties of its task. 

So the world-stage was set for the triangular drama of the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centunes, in which reaction in a 
thousand forms, and Modem State organization in one, stmggled 
against each other to subjugate or assirnilate the more or less passive 
majority of mankind. 

We write in outline, and necessarily in an elementary history it is 
only the primary lines that can be given. But just as when we enlarge 
our scale of observation, the broad divisions of a map vanish and 
countries and divisions become hills, valleys, buildings, forests, roads, 
and at last, when we come to earth, stones, pebbles, blades of grass 
and flowers, so this rough division of humanity into three intermingled 
and intensely interacting multitudes was in reality qualified by a 
thousand million individual complications. 

On the whole the content of people's minds was far more intricate 
then than it is now. That is a principle the student of history must 
never forget. The intellectual progress of mankind had been a con- 
tinual disentanglement and simplification leading to increased grasp 
and power. These closing decades of the Age of Fmstration were 
still, in comparison with our own time, a time of uncertainties, 
inaccuracies, mixed motives, irrational surprises and bitter late realiza- 
tions. There was scarcely an unskilled toiler in the world who was 
really no more than a passive clod in the hands of his exploiters and 
employers. There was scarcely a reactionary who did not in some 
fashion want tidiness and efficiency. And, conversely, there was 
hardly a Fellow of the Modem State organization, man or woman, who 
had not spasms of acute self-seeking and vanity, who could not be 
doctrinaire, intolerant and vindictive on occasion, who could not be 
touched by the sentimental and sesthetic values of the old order, and 
who did not like, love and react to scores of people incurably shaped 
to the opposition pattern. 
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The New F.cboo ol the Eishbes and Nineties is '“'TSAI'S 
occupied with this unii,ersal batUe ol ideas and the novels 

people 8 mind The simpler noids of the earlier past 
of &e present day tell of mdividml character m a set j 

good and bad m a world of undisputed sUn^ids but ^ 

& V eats of social conflict teU ol a wild confusion betw^ ^ ^ 
of good and two sorts of bad and of innate es 

thousand ways It was a difficult age Lif» S ffil 

and ambiguities bat they ate as nothing to those atm 
men of 1970 had to steer their courses 


I 8 The Second Conference at Batra i??® 

The second Conference at Basra though many pf it» 
figures had already played leading rfiks in the taiuet gatti g 
1065 was verj different m scale scope and spirit from 
It was an older gathenag The average age says Amen Kimm 
a full ten > ears higher Young men were suU conung mto _ 

Alp abundantly but there had also been accessioTiSr--arvd not ^ 

very helpful accessions— of older men who had been radical and , 
botiary leaden in the war penod Their frame 
shaped them for itiespon^ble resistance Their mental dtfl^tion 
often obstructively critical and insubordinate Many had had no 
of technical espenence They were disposed fo throw an anarcnis 
fovonr over saools and propaganda _ , . 

Moreover the great scheme of the Modem State had now iMi . 
thing of Its first compelling fieshuess The young men of oS 
bad ten years of responsible administrative work They 
contact with urgent detail for most of that period They , 

mod fy De tViadt s generahtahons in many particulars and the 
splendour of die whole pro)ecl no longer tad the same domin^hHo 
power over their minds They had lost something of the piolcssiooa 
tipnt de corps the close ictunate confidence with each other wm 
which they had ongiaally embarked upon the great adventure ot^ 
Modem State &tany had mamed women of the older social . 

and farmed new systems of gratificatioQ and friendship 
ceased to be enthusiastic young men and they bad become men of Ih® 
world The consequent less of a sure touch upon pnmaiy issues was 
partculariy evident in the opening sessions 

Moreover the atmosphere of the 1065 gathenng bad been purely a 
Modem State atmosphere Except for the Russian political repr®" 
senlahves there had been no antagomstn at all to its general puipos® 
and there tad been few p«^1e in Basra who were not Fellows of the 
Modem Slate Soaety or cloMly sj'irpathetic with its aims But novv 
the reviving nationalisms Oie resnsatatiDg social and commercial 
interests of the iTionbuud world system were acutely aware of tb® 
immense significance of evextu at Basra and there had gathered an 
assemblage of delegations reporters adventurers fneods and camp 
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followers of every description, far exceeding the numbers of the actual 
Fellows. They crowded the Control rest-houses that clustered about 
the aerodrome, they invaded the offices and residences of the Controls, 
they stimulated the private enterprise hotels and restaurants that had 
recently sprung up among the date palms and rice fields of the environs, 
to an unprecedented congestion and liveliness, and multitudes of them 
had to be accommodated in tents and houseboats. A number of thirty- 
year-old hulls of passenger liners were fitted for their accommodation. 
Observers were reminded of the tourist period of the First Age of 
General Prosperity when they saw these uninvited visitors, chaffering 
with the old-world Bagdad carpet traders and Arab nomads who had 
also been attracted by the gathering. 

There would probably have been a far greater multitude drawn to 
Basra if the Transport Control had not realized in time the social and 
hygienic dangers of too great a gathering, and had refused passages 
and limited bookings. Casual individu^s were eliminated as much 
as possible, and all over the world groups of stranded pilgrims found 
themselves unable to get farther on the journey. 

The most serious of these invaders were the delegations of enquiry 
sent by the reawakening sovereign governments of the old order. These 
were half diplomatic, half official-expert, teams, and they came with 
the declared intention of challenging the activities of the Controls in 
their several territories. They proposed to legalize and regulate the 
Controls. They had no formal standing in the Conference; they had 
invited themselves and given the Conference organizers notice of their 
coming. “Better now than later," said the Modem State officials, 
and accepted notice and provided accommodation. “We have to have 
things out wth them," Williams Kapek wrote to Isabel Garden {The 
Kapek Garden Letters. Historical Documents Series: Basra 11 , 9376). 

Beside these "old government” agencies there were a number of 
parties claiming to represent various new business combines and 
interests that were setting up in frank competition with the Control 
monopolies. There were a number of lawyers of the older t3ipe, men 
in sharp contrast and antagonism to the younger legists of the new 
American school. The contrast of the two types, the older all pomp 
and dodges and the younger all candour and science, is dwelt upon 
lengthily by Kapek. 

“This Conference is essentially a Conference on Scientific and 
Mercantile Communications and Associated Questions, similar to that 
held at Basra in 1955”; so ran a printed notice circulated to all the 
visitors who could claim any representative status. “Its discussions 
are open only to the Fellows of the faculties of the Modem State Society. 
They are not public discussions and their reports are for the use of 
Fellows only. But it would be disingenuous to deny that the decisions 
amved at may aSect the general welfare of mankind profoundly, and 
since you come to present criticisms, claims and proposals presumably 
in that interest, the committee or organization of die Conference %vill do 
all it can to facilitate meetings between your group and the faculty or 
faculties affected. Unfortunately the accommodation for meetings in 

0 
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Basra \r\ll be greally strained by the needs ol the actual ^nfercfl« 
and the committee can do bltle to arrange conlerences between 
immense ^•anety of accred ted fx>d es that base made an ap^ranw 
much less to arrange lor the r pleasures and comforts dunng the 
of this assembly The committee regrets that it docs not consider tn 
proposal of the coauii ttce ol Bagdad aLiens claiming to repres«t tfl 
government of Iralc to police this unexpected World Fair with 
Arab pol cemen a camel corps of seventy nine men and six ^ 
guns as a practicable one It has removed this body 
comfortable quarters in the Island of Otmui and the Pol ce of the 
and Sea \\a>’S in its recognisable unifonn will be alone responsible lO 
order m the anc ent province of Basrah 

Expl at delails of mfoTmauon bureaus hosp tal crgamial-OB 
supply and ava bble accommodation followed . .1, 

It IS d fhcult to see how else the Central Control could hav'c cwi 
with this unexpectedly abun iJnt erupt on ol the old s>'stem but toe 
various delegatons and commssions professed to be exlremeiy 
md gnant at iheix recept on They were of such vanous and onequoi 
value that they found it tmpossiW to fail into any combined scheme ot 
action Since their theory was that the Controls and the Modern State 
organ tation were noth ng more than a sort of world cooperative soaeiy 
tone of them could behave as d plomauc m saons to a severe 
And conseq lenily they could not regard each other as d moMM 
nuss ous the r powers and authoruauons were extremely lU-defiiw 
The bland refusal of the Conference authonues to concede them meet 
tng places and anything but a very limited use of telephonic cable and 
rad 0 commun cat ons embarrassed them exlremeiy 

I met S f Horatio Portcons the British Imperial representative m 
the street writes W Ihamv Kapek He was very eager to get my 
advice upon a po nt ot euquetle It seems that we have se red the 
province of Bassorah from the eovemmenl of Irak and made pnsooeo 
of an alleged local pol ce — those hfty lousy camels and the rest of it I 
told you about ui my last— and that Irak is a mandatory protectorate 
under Great Britain He wished to pot in a protect somewnere 
vhtrel said he 

I adopted a sympathetic tone You see said Sir Horabo this 
Central Control of y outs isn t any damned thing at all I If it was a 
ptOYisional govemmeut or sometbng 

1 mggested a call on the An and Sea Police 
But they are acbng under orders WTio eives the orders? It * 
all so damned irregular ! 

1,11?^”® f “ ® fiutfer of cans between the delegations some senous 
"^tmg of mote or less futile minutes reports and 
protests The weather was excepbonally hot and dry and such space 
available lor exemse and recreation was 
““BCtK Fello vs who were taking part m 
Stm *®calt to keep cool dfficulttokecp 

tnisive delegates and conmuss oners took to dnnkmg harf but the 
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suppty of alcohol ^vas severely limited and the police had turned 
practically all the professional ministers of pleasure out of the province. 
On the o&er hand, the Transport Control, in a mood of friendly indul- 
gence, started a special service of pleasure steamers to Bubiyan, out- 
side the jurisdiction of its police, and there a floating little mushroom 
town of cafes, restaurants, houses of pleasure, music halls and sho\vs 
of every sort speedily sprung up to minister to the unofficial overflow 
of the Conference. 

"Bubiyan is draining us quite pleasantly," wote Williams Kapek, 
"and they say there is quite a boom in entertainment for man and 
beast in Babylon and Bagdad. The old British institution of the long 
week-end flourishes and Babylon gets more and more Babylonian. 

But there were still plenty of outsiders left in Basra to keep the 
faculties busy. 

Meanwhile the Conference was going on behind closed doors. It 
was clearly recogm'zed that this curious melange of agents, delegates 
and officials from without its organization was only the first intimation 
of the confused antagonisms tliat were gathering against the new order. 
The policy of expansion and quiet disregard had lasted long enough,. 
The pretence of being a Conference upon communications and 
associated matters had to be dropped. The time had come for the 
Modem State to define itself and dear up its relations to the past out 
of which it had arisen and to all this world of tradition which was now 
rapping at its doors. 

"Before we disperse,” said Arden Essenden, who presided at the 
first plenary session, "we must admit some at least of these delegations, 
hear them and give them answers to take home with them. But first 
we have to know our mind much more clearly. What are we now and 
what do we intend to do? The days before us begin a new chapter in 
human history. It is for us to choose the heading and plan that 
chapter now." 

§ 9. '‘Three Courses of Action'" 

There was no dominant individual of the De Windt character and 
quality at the second Basra Conference. There was no prophetic direc- 
tion of the deliberations. But there ^vas no want of what used to be 
called "leadership”, and a number of interesting personalities, the 
politic Hooper Hamilton; the frank, emphatic William Ryan; the 
intricate Shi-lung-tang; M’bangoi, the East African biologist; Rin Kay, 
the social psychologist — ^perhaps the finest mind in the gathering; 
Mohini L. Tagore; Morowitz, the mystical humanist; and Arden 
Essenden, the fanatic of action, gave point and definition to the 
differences of opinion. 

They were interesting rather than outstanding men, because the 
general level of intelligence was a high one. The gathering had a 
personality of its own, wary, resolved to be well informed and to weigh 
considerations, but essentially determined. The presence of that 
miscellany of delegations and commissions which besieged the Con- 
ference dramatized the world situation and pressed for decisions. "I 
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government expert. And the governments ^yere now setting up their 
o\vn national technical schools and attempting to bring the schools and 
laboratories of the Control into the "national” educational organiza- 
tion. Not only was there a disposition to set up a competing system 
side by side with the Controls system, but there was a growing tendency 
to annex the organizations, roads, plant, mines, factories, aerodromes, 
schools, colleges, laboratories and personnel of the Control that chanced 
to be within the jurisdiction of the sovereign government concerned. 
The new Bavarian government, the W'indsor Parliament and the 
government in Rome were all "arranging to take over” these things 
within their territories. They were becoming more explicit about it 
every year. They persisted in regarding the interlocking Controls as 
a dangerous international Trust. 

. This was the burthen of the national missions of observation and 
enquiry which were stewing in the sunshine outside the doors of the 
Conference — "in a state of tentative menace”, as Williams Kapek 
put it. 

The minor delegations representing groups of owners and organized 
local interests had this much in common with the national missions, 
that they proposed more or less frankly to resume possession of pro- 
perties the Controls had taken hold of and revived, or to impose 
burthensome charges. They varied like the inmates of a zoological 
garden in scale and power, but they had one quality in common : an 
obstructive litigiousness. 

In the frankness of its privacy behind its closed doors, the Con- 
ference sized up these antagonisms and discussed their treatment. 
"There are just three lines of treatment possible,” said Ryan brutally. 
"We can' treat with 'em, bribe ’em, or rule ’em. I’m for a straight 
rule.” 

"Or combine those ingredients,” said Hooper Hamilton. 

The method of treaty-making and a modus vivendi was already in 
operation in regard to Russia. There indeed it was hard to say whether 
the Communist party or the Modem State Movement was in control, 
so far had assimilation gone. And the new spirit in the old United 
States was now so "Modem” that the protests of Washington and of 
various state governors against the Controls were received hilariously. 
Aeroplanes from Dearborn circled over the capital and White House 
and dropped parodies of the President’s instructions to dissolve the 
^r and Food Tmst of America. All over that realist continent, 
indeed,^ the Controls expanded as a self-owned business with a com- 
plete disregard of political formalities. But the European situation 
was more perplexing. 

“Most of these European sovereign governments are no more than 
scarecrows,” said William Ryan. "There's no living people behind 
them My longer. . Leastway, no living people that matter. Call their 
bluff on them and you'll hear no mote about them.” 

It was Shi-lung-tang who argued against defiance and stated the 
case for Bribery. 

Bribery in his suave exposition, bribe'ry combined with treaties and 




was part of th« make-up And vet we made ji,ey 

agax^t the ^^nes “,d State go mo« 

attempt to change id<^ of behaviour 

sotUy and more kindly „,„_-bons With Russia Sp^ ^ 

He went on to detailed suogeshons -tv. ruling mentality m 

these counlnes was now sodi that the pr^i Elsewbf« 
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When he had done, his case for tact and insinuating corruption was 
knocked to pieces by Rin Kay. "If we were a Society of Moral 
Supermen,” he said, "we might venture to be as disingenuous as this.” 
But Mr. Shi-lung-tang forgot that every Fellow in the Modem State 
society had two enemies : tire acqirisitive man outside and the acquisi- 
tive man within. The point their Chinese friend missed was the fact 
that it was much more natural to adopt the behaviour patterns of the 
old world than to acquire those of the Modem State. The old dis- 
positions were something that was; the new dispositions were some- 
thing that had to be made and sustained. The inner life of a Modem 
State Fellow was a sustained effort to be simple and serve simply. That 
should take him all his time. He could not afford to be intricate and 
politic. "We have a difficult enough task before us just to do what 
we have to do, plainly and honestly. We cannot afford to say and 
do this and mean that.” William Ryan supported that with vigour, 
but Hooper Hamilton spoke long and elaborately on the other side. 
The spirit of the society was plainly with Kay. 

M. L. Tagore, an economic botanist, introduced a new line of 
thought into the discussion, or rather he revived the line of thought 
of nineteenth-century mystical liberalism. He said he was equally 
against bribery, insincere treaties or any use of force. He was old- 
fashioned enough to be a democrat and a believer in the innate %visdom 
of the unsophisticated man. And also he believed in the supreme 
value of truth and inaggressiveness. We must not outrage the sense 
of right in man, even if that meant the abandonment of our immediate 
objectives. We had to persuade him. And we had no right to assume 
that he did not hold himself to be right because his conception of con- 
duct differed from ours. Let the Modem State society go on with the 
scientific organization of the world, 5'es, and let us go on with the 
propaganda of its doctrines in every land. But let it not lift a hand 
to compel, not even to resist evil. He appealed to the missionary 
successes of early Buddhism and Christianity as evidence of the 
practical successfulness of spiritual urgency and physical passivity. 
He concluded in a glow of religious enthusiasm that did not spare him 
the contemptuous criticisms of the social psychologists who fell upon 
him tooth and nail so soon as he had done. 

These speeches, which are to be found in full in the Basra Con- 
fereiice Reports, vols. 371 and 372, were the three salient types of 
opinion in that gathering. The immense majority were for the active 
line, for frankness and rule. A not inconsiderable minority, however, 
wavered behind the leadership of Hooper Hamilton. They felt that 
there were elaborations and refinements that did not find expression in 
the more aggressive speeches, that the use of force could be tempered 
by tact, and that lucidity towards an objective was compatible with 
kindliness and concession. 

In a number of speeches some of them tried to express this rather 
elusive conception of compromise; some of them \vere not too skilful 
as speakers, they went too far in the opposite direction, and on the 
whole they tended to drive the movement towards a harder assertive- 
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ness than It misht othenMse l»a\e expressed The protlena 
Russian system and America were aVufldantly discuscd Ktjssia 
was represented only by technicians, and there was abundant e« 
that the repressix e influence of the Og pu had waned I\ 
was again a leading figure He assured the Conferen« that w 
would be no trouble from Moscow "Russia,” he sud, is rea y 
assimilate Is eager to assimilate *' . t .nfl, 

Arden Essenden spoke late m the general discussion, he spo*® 
a harsh enthusiasm and passionate faith, he earned all the 
men and most of the older ones with him, and he shaped the uiciaa 
decisions ,, 

Some of his phrases are, as people used to say, "histone^ . i 
said, ‘ The World State is not a thing of the Future It » h^ an 
now It has alv.’ays been here and now. since ever men su'd twy 
a common God abo\e them or talked however timidly, of Uicbnui> 
hood of mankind The man who serves a particular state or a partiw 
lar ownership in despite of the human commonweal is a Traito^ ® 
who did that have ahvays been Traitors and men who tolemted y 
nursed treasou m their hearts In the past the World Stale had 
torn up among three-score and ten anarchies and a countless 
propnetOTS and creditors and the socialists and cosmopolitans w tm 
heirs of the race were hunted like cnimnals and persecuted and kiU^ 
"Now through the utter failure of those roboers even to 
their own soaal order and keep at peace among themselv es the ww 
has fallen into our hands Power has deserted them, and we, we hw, 
have Power If we do not use it, if we do net use it to the hjuw 
we are traitors in out turn Are we to tolerate even a temporary reyw 
of the old system f In the name of reason why? If their brains have 
got into the wrong grooves—welJ we can make fresh brains Are a-e 
to connive with and indulge this n8 raff that v/aits outside out dooisf 
Go out and look at them Look at Iheir insincere facesl Look at 
their furtive hands Weigh what they say Weigh the offers they 
make youl" 

To us to-day that seems platitudinous and over emphatic, but it 
Mnveyed the sense of the Conference and it led directly to the gen«r^| 
decisions with which its proceedings concloded The most significant 
of these was the increase of the Pohee of the Air and Sea Ways to a 
nullioa men. and the apporUoninent ot a greatly increased amount or 
energy to the improvement ot their equipment There was also to b« 
a great intensification and speeding up ot Modem State education and 
propaganda Provision was also made for the enlistment of auxiliary 
farces and services as they mi^t be needed for the preservabon of 
^er, these auxihanes were to renounce any allegiance except to tb« 
Iransport or other Control that ought enlist tfem The Controls 
reorganized and a central comnutiee which speedily became 
iraoTO as the World Council was appointed by them to act as the 
»deas of treabes and con- 
ad^slrabons and of any diplomatic d«ilmgs 
with dissenbents were abandoned Instead it was detenmned that this 
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central committee, the World Council, should openly declare itself the 
sole government of the world and proceed to make tire associated 
Controls the administrative organization of the planet. 

Accordingly a proclamation was prepared to this effect and issued 
very widely. It was broadcast as well as printed and reprinted from 
a multitude of centres. It was "put upon the ether” everywhere to 
the exclusion of other matter. For now the world had its wireless again 
in as great abundance already as in the early Thirties. So simultane- 
ously the whole planet received it. It whipped up the waiting mis- 
cellany at Basra into a foam of excited enquiry. All over the world 
city crowds or solitary workers received it open-mouthed. At first 
there was very little discussion. The effect was too stunning for that. 
People began to falk after a day or so. 

We ^ve it as it was issued : a singularly poor piece of prose when 
we consider the magnificence of its matter. It seems to have been 
drafted by Arden Essenden, with some assistance from Hamilton and 
amended in a few particulars by the Council. 

"The Council for World Affairs, constituted by the Air and Sea 
Control and its associates, declares; 

"That between 1950 and 1965 this planet became derelict through 
the incapacity of its ostensible rulers and property owners to keep the 
peace, regulate production and distribution, and conserve and guide 
the common life of mankind; 

"That chaos ensued, and 

"That it became urgently necessary to build up a new world 
administration amidst the ruins. 

"This the Air and Sea Control did. 

"This administration has now been organized about a Central 
Council for World Affairs, which is making this statement to you. 

_ "It is the only sovereign upon this planet. There is now no other 
primary authority from end to end of the earth. All other sovereignty 
and all proprietary rights whatever that do not conduce directly to the 
general welfare of mankind ceased to exist during the period of dis- 
order, and cannot be revived. 

"The Council has its air and sea ways, its airports, dockyards, 
factories, mines, plantations, laboratories, colleges and schools through- 
out the world. These are administered by its officials and protected^ by 
its orvn police, and the latter are instructed to defend these organiza- 
tions whenever and wherever it may be necessary against the aggression 
of vmauthorized persons. 

"In every centre of population there are now Modem State nuclei 
Md Control agents conducting the educational work of the Council and 
in reasonable contact with the local economic life, with local enter- 
prises. local authorities and individuals not yet affiliated to the Modern 
State organizations. The time has come for all these various quasi- 
independent organs of business and administration to place themselves 
in orderly relations to the new Government of the Whole World. 

"We are constituting a Bureau of Transition, for the simplification 
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evident. The "Section of Training and Advertisement” had long since 
worked out the broad lines of a modus vivendi between the old and 
the new. 

That modus vivendi is called variously The Life-time Plan or — ^with 
a memoii' of that pioneer effort in planning. The Five Year Plan of 
the Russian Dictatorship — ^The Thirty Year Plan. Independent 
businesses that respected certain standards of treatment of the workers, 
which would accept a certain amount of exterior control, technical and 
financial, and which maintained a certain standard of efficiency, were 
to be accorded not simply tolerance but a reasonable protection. Even 
if their methods were suddenly superseded by new devices, they were 
to be kept running until they could be wound up, their products were 
still to be taken by the Controls. This was far better treatment than 
was ever accorded superseded producers under the smash-and-grab 
conditions of the competitive system. In the same wny, whenever 
possible the small owmng peasant or the agricultural tenant was not 
dispossessed; he was given a fixed price for his output, counselled or 
directed in the matter of improvements and so merged by bearable 
degrees into the class of agricultural workers. This, as Rupert 
Bordinesco put it {Brief Explanation: Historical Documents Series 
^ 9 ^ 9 )* them "time to die out”. Because it was an integral part 
of the Life-time Plan that the new generation should be educated to 
develop a service mentality in the place of a proprietary mentality. 
There were to be no independent merchants or independent cultivators 
under twenty in 1980, none under thirty in 1990 and none under forty 
in 2000. This not only gave the old order time to die out; it gave the 
new order time to develop the more complex system of dnection, 
mechanism and delivery it needed soundly and healthily. The lesson 
of the mental discords and tragic disproportions in the headlong 
development of the first Russian Five Year Plan — disproportions as 
monstrous and distressful as the hypertrophies and atrophies of the 
planless "Capitalist System” of the nineteenth century — had been 
marked and leamt. 

It did not trouble the World Council that to retain millions of small 
businesses and tens of millions of small cultivators the whole world 
over for so long meant a much lower efficiency of production. "These 
older people have to be fed and employed,” wrote Bordinesco, "and 
now_ they will never learn or be able to adapt themselves to a novel 
routine of life. Help them to do their job a little better. Save them 
from the smart people who want to prey upon them — usurers, mort- 
gagers, instalment salesmen, intimidators, religious or secular; and 
for the rest — Cleave them in peace.” 

The Brief Explanation also drew a moral from the “Period of Glut” 

fhe Twenties, which preceded the collapse of the Thirties, when the 
wole world was full of unconsUmed goods and unemployed people. 
This, Bordinesco pointed out, was the inevitable consequence of an 
unregulated progressive system of private enterprise. "There is no 
sense in throvnng a man out of an employment, however old-fashioned, 
unless there is a new job for him. There is no sense in bringing 
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children into the «orld unless there K education training and ustW 
Vi'otk for them to do Wc have to see that each new generation is 
arranged numencally in difleient categories ol training and objective 
from those of its predecessor Hie Russians learnt this nec^ty w 
their great experiment As sve progress towards a saentific prodaCBon 
of pnmaiy substances ^e actual proportion of agnculturi^t«t* 
miners forest wardens hsheimeD and WJ forth in the commuraty iniw 
fall So also the proportion of ordinary industrial workers must tali 
The heavy industries will precede the hght m that A certain cem 
pensation will be caused by a steady nsc in the standard of hvmg M 
particularly by what De Wmdt called the rebuSdmg of the 

new cities new roads continually renewed houses everywhere Q® 
was foreshadowed to a certain extent by the French plan for ' Outing 
ffattonal and the German housing schemes in operation as orly » 
the late Twenties plan and schemes ultimately strangled by the Duag« 
balancing fanatics ) But even that diversion of energy from the pro- 
dnction of basic materials and small commodities to big 
undertakings would not suffice to use up the continually relea^ 
human power m the commornty At this point appeared 
Boidmesco catted the enlatguig categones which were to <5^®* , 
more than they gave There had to be inaeasmg numbers M P*°P !: 
engaged in education m the developing and onlenng of knowledge » 
expcnmental saence in artistic production in making life 
abundant and ample To that expansion no limit could be set 

We men have a lease of this planet runs the Bne) Expta^^ 
for same millions of years It is fooli^ not to press 00 to hetter w* 
hut It IS more foolish to harry franbcally and cruelly The hisfOT 
of the past two centuries u one sustained warning agjunst the mseir 
plQym»nt of men and women fox whom there is no odicr use Bewt* 
we teach our teachers have to Icam before we direct comprehensively 
we must ha\ e experience m direcbon We roust always be atlemptmo 
a little more than we can do but we roast not be atteroptiflff 
the imjwssible M e must advance without needless delay but withon 
vraste hurry or cruelty Do not be fearful or jealous of the advent 
of the new conditions No honest worker man or woman has any 
thing to feat horn the coming of the Modem Slate ** 


5 ti The Real Straggle for Covemmeni Begyns 

State as their eolaisements of the 
w V manifest were under no illusion that the new 

^ establ^ed m the world by declarations and Bnrf 

and hard upon lU propels for conferences and 

A* °JEamrat«ro of its K constabnlanes and the 
that made the reorgamted nuclei the sole means of corm 
mth the r ^dependent ^ aulhonties businesses and mdividu^ 
part Of the earth the nuclei 
p epared a personnel of ^rmpatfaizets and auxiliaries varying 1® 
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character with local conditions, outside the ranks of the Fellowship. 
The khaki uniform of the street and road guardians, differing very little 
then from the one familiar fo us to-day, appeared as if by magic all 
over the w'orld, and the symbol of the winged disc broke out upon 
aeroplanes, post offices, telephone and telegraph booths, road signs, 
transport vehicles and public buildings. There was still no discord 
with Russia*, there the blazon of the wings was put up side by side with 
the old hammer and sickle. 

Nowhere at first was there any armed insurrectionary movement. 
We realize from this how complete had been the collapse of the 
organized patriotic states of the World War period. They had no 
national newspapers, no diplomats, no Foreign Offices any more. 

. There had been no paper for the former and there had been no salaries 
for the latter. Lacfang vocal organs, nationalism as such was silenced. 
There were, however, protests, in a considerable variety of ineffective- 
ness, from local self-appointed bodies, and much passive resistance and 
failure to comply. But even the removal of the winged sign was 
infrequent, and usually where that occurred nothing further ensued 
when the air police came whirring out of the sky to replace it. 

. This phase of tacit acquiescence was, however, only temporary, 
until the opposition could gather itself into new forms and phases and 
discover methods of organization. The elements of antagonism were 
abundant enough. The Fascist garrison in Rome, claiming to be the 
government of all Italy, was one of the earliest to make its challenge. 
It had a number of airmen, unlicensed for various reasons by the 
Transport Control, and it now sent a detachment of its Black Shirts 
to occupy the new aeroplane factory outside the old Roman town of 
Turin, and fo seize a small aerodrome and whatever air material was 
to be found in it at Ostia, The winged disc at these two places was 
replaced by the national fasces. A proclamation was made and 
di^eminated as widely as the restricted means of publication per- 
mitted, calling for an assembly of the old League of Nations and 
reviving a long-defunct phrase of President Wilson’s, “the self-deter- 
mination of peoples”. The King of Italy, after a diligent search, was 
found inoffensively fanning in Piedmont, and the long-closed palace 
of the Quirinal was reopened and made habitable for him. 

The new air police had been waiting with a certain impatience for 
provocation of this sort. It had been equipped with a new type of 
gas bomb releasing a gas called Pacificin, which rendered the victim 
insensible for about thirty-six hours and was said to have no further 
detrimental effect. With this it now proceeded to "treat” the long- 
msented customs house at Ventimiglia and the factory and aerodrome 
m dispute. 

At Ostia the police planes found a complication of the situarion. 
®^’lraordinary ceremony was in progress in the aerodrome. 
Inree new aeroplanes had just been brought thither from the Turin 
tactory; and they \yere being blessed by the Pope (Pope Alban III). 

hor the. still vital Catholic Church had always been ^ven to the 
o easing of implements, shops, boats, bridges, automobiles, flags, guns. 
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battJeshjps. new boildings atidftelAe It w:» 

tis«l the Cborch giahfied the latthfol °2J^h^nudesoffle' 

the objects blessed And this partirolar bad bid 

thing of a demonstration agauist the World ^ouna Somia filn® 
come the King and the reigning Dace were pr^t ^^Jbowa 
made only a few minutes before the aitisal of anslhioS 

gathenng as bnlhant with its tuufoms rhansters m 

that might have occurred before the -^g censers 

cassocks and charming little lace coU^ ranoov on a tifS« 

the %eneiablc Holy Father sits on a throne under a canopy o 
enmson^ped platform There was a muster of at least 
thousand Blade Shirts . _ T?rt«/.ni wa* 

The action of the Counal commander Lmgi 

^ The subsequent enquiry intimates pretty fdearfy 
anti-dencal b as He had been chosen for this bisk -ny 

himself an Italian and so it was thought less bkely to atw ^ 

latent nat onahst feeling (It is an interesting sidehght ^ bis 
that th» Fasast cominandatore on the ground was Hano 
elder half brother ) Hts general instructions bad beenw 
aerodrome and the aeroplanes with as little violence as pora 
PaoSaa iras only to be used in case of armed r®*^*^* — u aod 
sight of the cassock the brettas the canopies ®^?“JLn«.bere 
robes the sound of chanbng and the general astical 
were too much for the young man s prejudices nis „ 

in formation over the aerodrome The ceremony ptoceedeo wim 
in sp te of the noire of his propeUeR For it seemed lacreoi 
any human being would ^re to gas the Pope v-,fality 

Let go said Laugi RoseUi too miiaous to realize the 
of b s ontrage 

The gas containers came craving into the arena in a 

Just for a moment saj-s one of the aviators 
memorable letter the chantmg lore louder They showed p , 
those pnests Hardly one of them broke ran^ Then they cn®P 
np m their places dnfting down on Iheii knees for the most pan 
was queer the way you saw the gas spteadmg among them 
a bed ol flowers dying and the death spreading out from a lot of c^ 

The old boy on the throne d dn t turn a hair He bad ^ 
toge her and his bead bowed You coulds t tell when it „ 
The Fascist guard and the King s party «ertn t anyth ng hire “ *5 
ned They gesticulated they ydled They were dehaot and aU ^ 
And some ran about a bit twfdre the stuff got them 

OJeouree yoa must nndeistand the whole lot thooght thV ^ 
being killed None of them could have known anything of Ibis 
staff II g didn t know imtil a foitn ght ago , *>,» 

We had no gas masks on our bird so 1 didn t take part m 
landiM party which seued the new planes . ^ 

The last I saw of that aetodrome it looked like some om Tur^^ 
carpet gone threadbare in placfs Wt snll with some bngbhsh patcces- 
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Perfect garden of sleep.- I hope nobody robbed any of therh before 
they came to. But Roselli, I believe, dropped proper instructions 
about it all in Rome. ...” 

Unhappily the raid had not been so completely bloodless as this 
young man supposed. A youthful priest, Odet Buanarotti, had been 
struck oh the head by one of tire glass containers and killed outright. 
He was subsequently canonized; the last saint and martyr to be 
mscribed in the Latin hagiography. 

[Af this point Raven's written transcript breaks off abruptly.'] 
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THE MODERN STATE MILITANT 

§ 1 . Gap in the Text 

S O iar I have been transcribing, with very little correction and no 
alteration, the text of Raven’s dream book as he left it fully 
written out. But at this point, that fully written out history 
breaks off. The record of the next seventy or eighty years is 
represented only by an untidy mass of notes in the perfecUy abomin- 
able private shorttiand Raven used. Then comes the concluding 
chapter fully written out again. 

I cannot say with any certainty why Raven left this very vital part 
of his story obscure and confused while he went on to the very last part 
of all. But I have my own ideas of what happened in his brain. In 
the first place he had a very human impulse to realize the issue of this 
that was unfolding in these notes, and it was easier, 
therefore, because it was more attractive, for him to write out the later 
part, first. And in the next the intervening matter was really much 
roore inWcate for hm to handle. It had, if I may use the expression, 
come through his mind” with difficulty and against resistances. His 
general ideas had been prepared for the new wars, for the post-war 
reakdown and for a world rule based on air power, and they had also 
nw steadily progressive World-State of the final 

been prepared for the profound and complex 
struggles of three-quarters of a century which 

textbonWnfV-S'''^® really a clairvoyant vision he had of a real future 
suLrnn history, or whether all this matter was an eruption from his 

the manifest fact that XtSi 
view that strongest arguments for the 

Er was evolved by Raven from his 

he seems the fact that there are several passages in which 

aLS o^^^rrhStd"'^ Wunhurrylng 

middle parts. narratives is not sustamed in these 

the point wh^^e came\^tL^^ chance that pffiled him up precisely at 
of Saint Odet of Ostia 1 Pope and the martyrdom 

cardinal, as marking a ’<=, ^ think ffiat this incident struck him as 
^vas turning. It comer which humanity 

tWng he had never tiappen and it was somZ 

tiiat had endured for^Sv^th ^ ^ practical truce 

orea lor nearly three centunes in the matter of moral 
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THE MODERN STATE MILITANT 
§ I. Gap in the Text 

S O far I have been transcribing, with very little correction and no 
alteration, the text of Raven’s dream book as he left it fully 
written out. But at this point, that fully written out history 
breaks off. The record of the next seventy or eighty years is 
represented only by an untidy mass of notes in the perfectly abomin- 
able private shorthand Raven used. Then comes the concluding 
chapter fully written out again. 

I cannot say \vith any certainty why Raven left this very vital part 
of his story obscure and confused while he went on to the very last part 
of all. But I have my own ideas of what happened in his brain. In 
the first place he had a very human impulse to realize the issue of this 
world revolution that was unfolding in these notes, and it was easier, 
therefore, because it was more attractive, for him to write out the later 
part^first. And in the next the intervening matter was really much 
more intricate for him to handle. It had, if I may use the expression, 
"come through his mind’’ wth difficulty and against resistances. His 
general ideas had been prepared for the new wars, for the post-war 
breakdown and for a world rule based on air power, and they had also 
been prepared for the steadily progressive World-State of the final 
phase. But they had not been prepared for the profound and complex 
mental and spiritual struggles of three-quarters of a century which 
inaugurated the new order. Those he had not thought out. 

Whether it was really a clairvo3'ant vision he had of a real future 
textbook of history, or whether all ffiis matter was an eruption from his 
subconsciousness mind, hardly affects the manifest fact that all this 
part came against the grain. One of the strongest arguments for the 
view that this Outline of the Future was evolved by Raven from his 
iimer consciousness is the fact that there are several passages in which 
he seems to argue wth himself, and that the quiet unhunying 
assurance of the earlier and later narratives is not sustained in these 
middle parts. ' 

I do not think it was mere chance that pulled him up precisely at 
the point when he came to the gassing of the Pope and the martyrdom 
of Saint Odet of Ostia. I think that this incident struck him as 
cardinal, as marking a supremely significant comer which humanity 
was turning. It was something that had to happen and it was some- 
thing he had never let his mind dwell upon. It ended a practical truce 
that had endured for nearly three centuries in the matter of moral 

Sjg 
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trachine in Ihe organization of motive in what was then undcisto^ 
as tehgion U was the first UHmg «v a w-w lehgiods confiict The 
new government meant to rule not only the planet but the human 
will One thing meant the other It had realtied that to its own 
surpnse And Raven wath an equal surpnsc had realized that so 
it had tol» 

Nearly a year eaihet the One World State had been declarto at 
Basra There already it had been asserted plainly that a new order 
must insist upon its own specific education and that it could not 
tolerate any other forms o( training lor the world wide lives it con 
templated But to say a thing hVe that is not to rtahie its mtUBing 
Things oi that sort had been said before and passed like musical 
flourishes across the minds of men The new government did not 
apprehend the fullness of its own intention* until this unprmeditated 
act of supreme sacrilege forced decision upon it But now it had struck 
down the very head of Catholic Chnsbanity and killed an officiating 
pnest in the mid<t of his ministrations It had gripped that vast world 
orgarmaUDn the Cathobc Church and told it m effect to be stiU for 
evermore It was now awake to its own purpose It might have 
retreated or compromised It decided to go on 

Ten days btet air guards descended upon Mecca and closed the 
chief holy places A number of rebgious observances wete suppressed 
m India and the slaughter bouses in which kosher food was prepared 
in an antiquated and unpleasant manner for orthodox Jews were closed 
throughout the world An Act of Uniformity came into epenition 
everywhere There was now to be one faith only in the world the 
moral express on of U e one world community 

Raven was taken unawares as the world of 1978 was taken 
unawares by this swift unfolding of a transport monopoly into a 
goveranient a social order and a umveisai faith And yet the expen 
ment of Soviet Russia and the practical suppression 0! any other 
xeUgion than the so called CommuD sm that had been forced upon 
it mig^t well have prepared his mmd tor the reahtation that for 
any new sociSlyOrder thc-e must be a new education of all who were 
to live willingly ^[nef helpfully m it and that the cote of an education 
is a religion PlaiMy he had not thought out all that such a statement 
means Like almosMU the liberal mmded people of our time he had 
disbelieved m every v&rm of contemporary rel gion but he had 
tolerated feem all It had seemed to him entirely reasonable ibat 
minds rould ^ left to take the mould of auy pattern and inteipretabon 
01 iile that dianced upon them without any senous effect upon their 
soaal and poi tical react otij It is extraord nary how such contra 
djctozy conwpfious of hvmg ^tdl exist side by side in our present world 
only a I ttie mutual naggnkg But very evidently that is not ffoing 
to be accepted by the generatKms tfiat ate coming Thev are eomg 
to realize that there an be only, one nght way of looking at the world 
lor a noTual human being and oMy one conception of a proper scheme 
of Mas! teacttcRi and that aSi c^eis tno^l be wrong and uu^eaduig 
and involve destructive distoitioiisyif conduct 
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Raven's dream book, as.it unfolded the history of the last ^eat 
revolution in human affairs to him, shattered all the evasive optimism, 
all the kindly disastrous toleration and good fellowship of our time, in 
his mind. If there was to be peace on earth and any further welfare 
for mankind, if there was to be an end to wars, plunderings, poverty 
and bitter universal frustration, not only the collective organizations 
of the race but the moral making of the individual had to begin anew. 
The formal revolution that had taken place was only the prelude to 
the real revolution; it provided only the frame, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, within which the essential thing, mental reconstruction, had 
now to begin. 

That precarious first world government with its few millions of 
imperfectly assimilated adherents, which now clutched the earth, had 
to immobilize or destroy every facile system of errors, misinterpreta- 
tions, compensations and self-consolations that still survived to confuse 
the minds of men; it had to fight a battle against fear, indolence, greed 
and jealousy in every soul in the world, the souls of its own people 
most of all, and win. Or it had to lapse. It had to do that within 
a definite time. If it did not rvin within that time, then dissension 
and relapse were inevitable and one more century of blundering and 
futility would have to be added to the long record of man's martyrdom. 
This new regime had to clean up the racial mind or fail, and if it failed 
then in all probability it would leave the race to drift back again to 
animal individualism, and so through chaos to extinction. Failures 
in the past had been possible without general disaster because they 
were partial and local, but this was the decisive world effort. 


§ 2. Melodramatic Interlude 

I have remarked already how impersonal is this school history 
of the year 2006 in comparison with the histories of our own time. 
Politicians and statesmen pass like the shadows of general forces, 
royalties peep and vanish like mice behind the wainscot. They vanish 
at last altogether — unobtrusively. Now and then this history picks 
out individuals, Henry Ford for instance, or De Windt, Winston 
Churchill or Woodrow Wilson, not as heroes and leaders but as t3^es 
and witnesses. They manifest streams of tendency in the social brain, 
systems of ideas at a point of maximum effectiveness. 

Then suddenly at this point the history lapses into something like 
melodrama. For a phase personalities assume such an importance as 
to seem to dominate the world's affairs, as Casar and Cleopatra did 
or Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette. I think some explanatory links 
must be missing here, some comments that might have pointed the 
value of ^is episode in illuminating the pla}' of motive that led to 
the Air Dictatorship. But let me give it as it came to me. 

The Air and Sea Control and the organization of the associated 
subsidiary Controls had been the work of a group of keen young men, 
moved to action by the growing disorder of life and directly inspired 
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by De Wmdt and his school ol wntcrs They had I>eeo ^ 
generosity enthusiasm and confidente The first World Cotincii 
in 1978 included most o! these leaden o! 65 now coming to middle 
age one or two older acqtus lions and only two additions trom among 
the younger men Arden Essenden with his vigour of initiative 
was not only the ehainnan but the natural leader of the first W orld 
Council Only Ivan Englehait could compare with him in ^wer of 
personality There were finer and nobler minds present but none 
others so emphabc and so available for the crude uses of popular 
admiration 

ThEie was rt seems a cunosity in the world about Essenden n» 
name was better known thao any of tus colleagues his portrait though 
indeed through nothing worse than acquiescence on bis part got mto 
circulation as newspapers began to abound again It was the method 
oi the new world government to have no presidenbal or secretarial 
signatures to its public announcements it was stated simply that the 
Control whichever it was or the Coimcil suggested stated pro- 
posed or had deaded and the World State seal with Us winged disc 
authenticated the document But the idea spread bj impalpable means 
that Essenden who was known to have made the decisive speech for 
immediate world government at the second Basra Conference ought 
well have put his name whenever that seal appeared Hi> prestige 
grew and came back to his ears There can be no doubt hw 
consciouttiess of a vague eictenor support afiected his attitude towards 
his colleagues and their common ta<» 

The tustonans of our textbook so far as some difficult passages in 
the stenography can be deciphered wei^ the good and bad effects of 
this reinforcement of Essenden s natural impabent decisiveness They 
bring ifl other instances and compare him with other dictators 
Indisputably there ate crises in human aSairs so urgent that many 
worthy considerations and quahficatioDs are better disregard and 
overborne rather than that action diould be delayed These critics 
of our time study the amount of justification, that tan be made out 
for Mussol ru for Stalin Kemal Hitler and the various other dictators 
during the economic dib&cle of die West and I find this judgment 
of posterity very discordant with ray own profouridly liberal and 
Anglo-Saxon prejudices They stress the hopeless mdetermioateness 
^ ptwedmg pari anientaiy regime more than I should do 
41, j extend anyth ng like the same chanty to Essenden 
mat tney do to the eatliei dictators He played the strongman r61e 
paVtero oi development tiiey deade had 
by De Wutdt wid his fellow theonsts Essenden 
they insist did not so much lead as speak first and with a needless 
haste when the general dcaswn was imminent He induced the 
comimttee to stnke too soon and ton hardily at ^e old tel gious arid 
pol ucal tradition that seraed to stand ra the way of the Modem 
state He found some of ^ colleagues slow m grasping tongs that 
seemed obvious m him He was impatient and overb^nog 

Quite early after the deduatitiji of world sovereignty there were 
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altercations in the committee meetings between him on the one hand 
and William Ryan and Hooper Hamilton on the other. Shi-lung-tang 
also becomes an inexplicable thorn in Essenden's side, an enervating 
influence full of insidious depreciation. We find Rin Kay intervening 
with a gentle firmness in these disputes and Englehart fretting openly 
at their dissensions. 

This new world government, one must realize, was carrying on 
under conditions that were often saturated with emotion. There was 
still much uncertainty in the outlook; and this perhaps let in adventure 
and romance. The World Council was in effective possession of world 
power, but not in unchallenged possession. Even in 2000 C.E., 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind were still unassimilated to the 
organization. If the world was not rebellious it was mutinous, and 
there were plenty of alert and intelligent people in opposition, estranged 
people or people shaped to forms of thought altogether uncongenial to 
the reconditioning of human affairs on Modem State lines. 

It was inevitable that these disharmonies between the leading figures 
at the centre of things, and the similar veins of discord that broke 
the solidarity of the Fellowship with a thousand intricate streaks and 
patches of weakness, should find echoes and misinterpretations in the 
greater world outside the machine. That greater world was still prepared 
for heroes and villains, ready for blind partisanships and storms of 
suspicion. It wanted drama in its government. A legend came into 
being which exaggerated a supposed want of sympathy on the part 
of Essenden for the ‘ 'priggishness” and ‘‘petty tyrannies” of the 
various Controls. He was supposed to be nobler stuff. He was 
credited with the intention of taking things into his o^vn hands 
altogether and ruling the world in a more generous and popular spirit. 
As the history puts it: ‘‘An autocrat has always been the imaginative 
refuge of the crowd from hard and competent aristocracy.” 

That Arden Essenden ever plotted to realize these dreams there 
is no evidence at all. No word, much less any deed, is on record to 
show that he was unfaithful to the Modem State. But there can be 
no doubt that he felt that he was a fine figure and very necessary 
to the World Republic. He felt, as Stalin bad done before him, that 
men could not do %vithout him. 

And then abraptly women come back into tire history. We find a 
love intrigue flung across the stream of history. I did not notice until 
I came to this part of the world story how small a part women had 
played in the drama that began with the World War. In most 
countries they had been emancipated and given equal political rights 
with men before that disaster. That achieved, they vanish out of the 
picture throughout four decades of violence. There were indeed 
women leadera in the early stages of the Russian revolution, but none 
filled a decisive r61e. And for all the leadership women exercised 
between the Twenties and the Eighties they might have been every 
one of them in kitchen, nursery, hospital, or harem. They lost what 
little political significance they had when queens went out of fashion. 

A considerable proportion of the Modem State Fellowship was 
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femuune but no women occtjpied deQsi\e positions in the scheme 
There were none on the World Connal They were doing vitally 
important work educational secretarial executive and the like but 
it was ancillary work that did not lead to individual distinction 
But at this point the histonan ol the year 2106 breaks his mad 
vertent taboo and two women s names appear the names of Eluabeth 
Horthy and Jean Essenden and we find the threads of human destiny 
running askewr about a story of passionate love and passionate 
misbehaviour 

Eluabeth Horthy who caused the downfall and execution of Arden 
Essenden was evidently a woman of splendid appearance and 
unfaltering conduct She was an air pitot and she seems to have 
liked to wear her uniform on occasions when most women would have 
been m a robe She knew says ihe history what suited her She was 
tall and evidently beautifully made she lifted her chin it seems, 
she had a broad brow and a serene face This I leam from 
quotahans that are gi\ en from Essenden s letters to her They are the 
letters of a man qu te artlessly in love But there is nothing in the 
notes to tell us whether she was dark or fair what colour of eyes 
looked out from under that broad brow nor what sort of voice 
she had Her love Utters seem to have been pithy and extraordinarily 
indiscreet Of her charm and distinchon there can be no doubt She 
was one of those women who seem radiant to men She was like 
sunshine she was like heartening music Again 1 quote Essenden 
She made men her friends except lor Hooper Hamilton who 
mamfestjy felt some obscure resentment against her 

Nwv this young woman with her obvious bravery ' and a 
powerfiJ dtsposibon for romance seems to have come to Basra m the 
train of Wilham Ryan It is possible but improbable that she was 
♦ f **i!®*,t took little or no interest m the immense 

task ot the World Revolution except as a suitab’e background for her 
«citing pei^nal adventure aie seems to have fallen is love with 
ii«eMen at aght and he with her It may be she came to Basra 
I® Something theatrical about him was not too 

K,. c ^ They were both theatncal She liked things to 
rti,,. and perhaps her taste for magnificence was stronger 

tnan her cnlicai powers 

fiven nerseU to him without hesitation or 
/,t V conccalmeat 'nieirs was— again I quote those artless 
flaunts itself lie a flag 

of Essenden ^ pnncipal in this pnmitive drama the wife 
W possessiveness and 
And m Ae rf<f i b« vanity to inspire Essenden 

stcalsne his air resentful at Essenden 

Essenden bringing a charge before the World Connal against her 
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husband of being concerned in a reactionary plot against the Modem 
State. She had, she said, intercepted letters, though none were ever 
produced. The historian of the year 2106, reviewing the particulars 
of the case, declares that there was no real evidence at all of any 
guilty associations of either Elizabeth Horthy or Essenden with the 
widespread movement that certainly existed for a monarchist and 
individualist reaction. But at the time the accusation was all too 
plausible. In some of her scrawled notes to him it seems Elizabeth 
called him "my King". 

Moreover. Jean Essenden repeated the most incredible conversa- 
tions %vith her husband; boasts of future glory, dark threats at his 
colleagues, strange replies to her remonstrances. She at least was an 
inflexible Modem Republican. Afterwards in a storm of remorse she 
retracted all this evidence, but only when it was too late. Probably 
it was half tme. Probably it was reality a little refracted in her 
mind. 

It was Hamilton who sealed Essenden’s fate. He presided over 
the Special Court that had been formed to try the case. "Some of 
the evidence may be given with a motive," he said, looking at the 
white face of the accusing wife. "But it is a small matter that 
Essenden should or should not be a party in this conspiracy. His real 
offence is that he should have allowed this situation to develop, that 
he should have permitted his attention to wander from the services of 
the Republic to personal gratifications — personal gratifications and 
displays. At least be has been guilty of egotism. He has sacrificed 
himself and the interest of the world that has wrapped about him to 
an intensely personal drama. The question of his specific guilt is an 
altogether minor matter. The question before us is not, 'What has 
Essenden done?' but, 'What are we going to do about Essenden?' 
There is need for repression coming; civil war and bloodshed are 
plainly upon us. This is no time for Great Lovers. Essenden 
has become ambiguous. He cannot lead us, and — how can we do 
without him? Things have come to this, Essenden, you are tneon- 
venietit. Apart from this quarrel of the women, you are in the 
way.” 

The notes quote these words from the gramophone records of the 
trial. For it appears that the historian of the year 2106 could sit at 
his desk and listen to the steel-band record of the proceedings; note 
the speeches and mark the inflexions of the voices. 

There was a pause, and then Essenden cleared his throat. "I see 
that I am in the way.” 

It was decided that there should be no open trial and condemnation. 
That would have precipitated the revolt. A tabloid was to be given 
to him, and he was to lake it privately. He might "sit in the spring 
sunshine amidst flowers and green trees” and take it in his own 
time. 

The record was cut deep, it seems, by the scream of Jean Essenden, 
protesting that that last half-hour should not be spent by the two lovers 
together. 
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Through all the >ears to coioe ttiose steel nbboos toU 
the shnll mtonabons ot those diitresslul moments 1 can t bear 
ikatt” cned Jean Essenden — do*!! to the end of time 

"Ko " Elizabeth's actual -words are p\en. "there is no need lor 
you to be hurt any more Don’t be distressed, Jean, any more it s 
over It s all over for ever 1 vnll go now Out of the court now 
I never meant to hurt Arden w» this way How was I to know? 
'There is no need at all for us two even to say goodb^ 
together any more Jean you couldn't help jouiself Yon had 
to do what you have done But I never naeant to hurt you Or 


Those are her words as the shorthand notes give them but we shall 
never hear the sound of them But the man who wrote them down 
a century alter they were spoken btaiA tSicm as be -wnAe, btaid 
voice weaken if it weakened Was Ae speakiug or was she making 
a speech^ We ate left guessing how tar these words of hers betrayed 
her sense of drama or whether it had mdeed the *imple generosity it 
may have had 

There is no descnphoti of the last moments of Arden Essenden 
the man who had drafted the proclamation that founded the World 
State possibly he did sn for a while in some sonbt garden and then 
quietly swallowed his tabloid He may have thoogbt about his life 
of struggle of hts earW days m theveats o! devastation and of the long 
battle for the World Slate (ot wtuch be bad fougbt so stubbornly Or 

O s according to all the ndea of romance he thought only o! 

!th Much more probably he was too tired and bafned to think 
coherentli and sat dully in the sunshine staring at these flowers which 
made the colophon to hts story Then the brok dosed for hun He 
died somewhere in the North of France but the notes do not say 
precisely where 

Th^ are more eicphcit about the fate of Ehzaheth Hotthy. who 
killed het^lf that day There wae no tabloid for her She took her 
nearest way out of the world by flying her machine to an immense 
hei^t and throwing herself out She went up steeply It was as 
though she was trying to fly right away bom a planet which had done 
with romance ' The aeroplane ceased to climb it hung motionless 
a quivenng speck m the sky and then began to waver and fall hke 
a dead leaf It was too high for anyone to see that its pilot had leapt 
free from it and was also falling through the air A mere tattered 
rag of body was found amidst the branches of a Lttle thicket of oak 
near Chanhlly * 

A fortnight after Hooper Hamilton also succumbed to "egotism" 
/3wd bl^ overdose of sleepiog-drangfat at his summerhouse in the 

And with that this novrfeJte'like interlude ends It is elementary 
m Its crudity It is out of key with an that precedes it and aU that 
JolIoHS l\ e are told there were other • stones" about the men of 
fee ticrt CofUsal, tuit. <i«» -jJftes stssrAS -ayviit *hns tme samtJft sfle 
left to our imaginations Its imiaensc irrelevance teats the fabne of 
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our history. But through the gap we see the pitiful imagination of 
humanity straining for a supreme intensity of personal passion. 

Did that young woman as she stepped out upon nothingness above 
the cirrus clouds feel that her life had been worth while? The history 
calls her "that last romantic”. 


§ 3. Futile Insurrection 

The notes show the historians of 2106 convinced that there was 
no real complicity between Elizabeth Horthy and the leaders of the 
Federated Nationalists who now broke out into open revolt. The 
impression of her character made by her recorded words and deeds is, 
they argue, quite incompatible with the idea that, if she had indeed 
been a revolutionary, she would have abandoned her fellow con- 
spirators for a melodramatic suicide because of the execution of 
Essenden. Far more like her would it have been for her to fly to 
the rebels in Germany and give herself passionately to avenge and 
vindicate his memory. But plainly she did not care a rap for the 
monarchist conspiracy, and it is possible that she did not know of its 
existence. Both she and Essenden, there can be little doubt, lived 
and died loyal, in intention at least, to the Modem State. 

But it suited the revolt to seize upon her tragedy and use her as 
one of its symbols, and it was long believed that Essenden had retracted 
the socialist cosmopolitanism of the Basra Conference in favour of 
Federated Nationalism. It is interesting to find the legend of the poor 
old League of Nations presently become more powerful than its living 
reality, and ironical that it should supply the formula for an attempt 
to divide up the world again into "sovereign” fragments. The 
declaration of the so-called Prince Manfred of Bavaria put the League 
into the forefront of his promises. Alternatively he spoke of it as a 
World Federation of Free Peoples, and he promised Freedom of 
Thought, Freedom of Teaching, Freedom of Trade and Enterprise, 
Freedom of Religious Profession, Freedom from Basic English, 
Freedom from Alien Influence everywhere. As a foretaste of these 
good things, he released a little pogrom in the Frankfurt district where 
a few professing Jews still lingered. 

{From this point to another which I shall indicate when I reach it 1 
am able to give a fairly trustworthy transcription of the notes Ed.] 

There was never anything that amounted to actual war during 
this period of disturbance; notliing that could be called a battle. The 
World Council had the supreme advantage of holding all communica- 
tions in its hands, and, as military and naval experts could have told 
the rebels, there is no warfare without communications. Prince 
Manfred issued some valiant proclamations "to the World” before he 
took his tabloid, but since Basic English was repudiated by his move- 
ment, they were translated into only a few local languages, printed 
on stolen paper by hidden hand-presses, and sought after chiefly by 
collectors. The jamming of the public radio service was mischief rather 
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than revolt. At first there was a certain revival of the manufactore of 
munitions m factories that had been seized by rebel bands, out 
generally these ended their output after at most a few weeks under 
the soporific influence of Paafian There were a few deserters from 
the Air Pobce and a certain number of small private aeroplanes in 
nationalist hands, but tlie network of registration, vigilant police 
patrols, and the absence of mdependent aerodromes soon swept 
rebelbon out of the air , 

There remained the bomb, the forbidden pistol, the dagger and 
the ambush It was these that made the revolt formidable, forced 
espionage, search raids, restnciion of private movement and counter 
violence upon the World Control, and rendered the last stages of the 
struggle a gnm and indeed a temble chapter in human history. In 
narrow streets, in crowds and conferences, in the bureaus of administra- 
tions and upon the new roads, lurked the death-dealing patnot. He 
merged insensibly with the merely cnimnal organiiabons of blackmail 
and crime 

It was this murder campaign, the "Warfare of the Silenced and 
Disarmed as Pnnee Manfred put it. which stiffened the face and 
hardened the heart of the Modem State for half a centu^ It took 
to preventive ' measures it began to suspect and test; that homble 
creature, the agent provocateiif, was already busy again before zooo. 
He was busy for another decade, he did not certainly vanish from the 
world until the Declaration of Mieive in 4059, but tliere is no record 
of his activity after 4030 And the government which had begun its 
kilbng with Arden Essenden and Pnnee Manfred came to ttaliie the 
extreme decisiveness and faobty of the lethal tabloid For the grosser 
forms of execution had given place to this polite method, and every 
condemned man could emulate the Death of Socrates, assemble his 
fnends if he chose, visit some lovely place, or retire to his bureau In 
vain the veteran Rm Kay protested m the committee that, just as he 
had argued long ago that men were not good enough to be 
MachiavelbdO, so now he declared they were not good enough to be 
given powers of bfe or death incarceration or relief over then fellows 
‘ You murder yourselves when you kiU." he said. 

The rebels however, wcic killing with considerable vigour and 
persistence, and their victinis bad no such calm and grace in their 
last moments They were stabbed, shot, waylaid and beaten to death 
* terror," wrote Kramer, "death must be temble " 

For murder," said Antome Ayala, "death must be inewtable." 

In the end the penal code did seem to achieve its end There 
were 5703 political murders m 4005, and H14 in 2007. The last 
T^rded occurred m 2034 The total is over 120.000 But during 
ttree twenty mne years there were 47,066 political executions! 
Kinani estimates that more than seven per cent of these were earned 
out upon anonymous, aicnmstanUal, or otherwise unsatisfactory 
evidence Most were practically sentences by courts martial The 
milienaium arrived la anything but millennial fashion 
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§ 4. Tke Schooling 0/ Mankind 

And now again the shorthand notes are troubled, disturbed and 
almost unreadable, and the resistances of Raven rise up and mingle 
with the proper text. 

It was the age-long issue between fmth in compulsion and faith 
in the good will of the natural man that had invaded the record. It 
infects me as I transcribe now; I do not see how it can fail to affect any 
contemporary writer or reader. I get again that flavour, that slight 
but perceptible flavour of — ^what can I call it but inhumanity ! — in 
the historian’s contribution. These men whom we anticipate here are 
different in their fundamental ideas. This short transition of a hundred 
and seventy years is marked by a subtle change in the human heart. 
I wonder if the same kind of difference might not arise if ws could 
bring a good contemporary mind of the early eighteenth century into 
untempered contact with our thoughts today. Would not such a 
mind find us nowadays rather hard and sceptical about things 
respected, rather harshly frank about things biological, rather mis- 
shapen in our sentimentalities? 

It is an old joke to revive such literary characters as Dr. Johnson 
or Addison and make them discuss contemporary things, but generally 
the fun goes no farther than clothing modem reactions in old-fashioned 
phrases and costume. But in the light of my own response to the 
harshly lucid, cold, and faintly contemptuous criticism of our present 
resistances by the writer or writers of this 2106 document I find myself 
reviewing these old juxtapositions. I see that if we could indeed revive 
Johnson he would not only strike us as an ill-mannered, offensive, 
inadaptable and tiresome old gentleman who smelt unpleasantly and 
behaved worse, whose comments on life and events would be wide of 
the mark and discoloured with the echoes of antiquated controversies, 
but we should find that his contact with us would be pervaded by an 
incurable distress at our pace, at our strangely different values, our 
inhuman humanitarianism, as it would have seemed to him, and our 
cruel Tationalitj'. He who had sat so sturdily against his background 
of accepted and acceptable institutions, customs, and interpretations 
would find that background vanished and himself like a poor martyr 
in the arena with eyes upon him from every direction. Of course he 
would be hustled off to meet Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and that might 
prove the most painful of all his encounters. For Mr. Chesterton, 
who is posed so often as an avatar of the old doctor, belongs to his 
own time quite as much as the most futuristic of us all. 

I am a hostile critic of present conditions and a revolutionary in 
essence; nevertheless, I can get on with the people about me because, 
even though my song is a song of revolt, it is in the same key and 
tempo as theirs; but I perceive that if I were transferred to this infinitely 
happier and more spacious world the liistory of Raven’s reveals I 
should be continually and irreparably, in small things and great things 
alike, discordant. I should find nobody to get the point of my intelli- 
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gent observations. I should hogh incomprehensibly. laH to i« ^ 
jokes that pleased these bf^r, mote vigorous people, and the 
of life would hurry past me AQ sorts of things 1 had hoped lot an 
forecast might be there— hut Jn some essential way ddlercnt and alien 
to me • . .L » « 

It js one of the things that Raven’s nelea have taught me 
human mmd. an adult human mind anjhow, is much less 
transplanted to a new time and climate than I had been ^nt to 
assume To me. the story of Arden Easenden’s bold Jade^ip. m 
acute sclf<onsaousness and hii uncontrolled love for Eliaabelh Imrthy 
seem matter for such another itorj*. let us say, as Meredith'* TroW 
ComeJutns, but the historian of the jear 2106 finds him and her only 
material from which to dissect oat the treacherous egehsm of passion, 
femething in me rebels arainst that, just as )t rebels against the 
assumption that the World War was a proerss of sheer waste, t® 
heroisms and sacrifices blind blondenng and it* significance out c| 
all proportion less than the social and fccoooiic dislocations that 
cauM it 

And BOW lhat I come to these disconnected records of the harshly 
rational schooling of human motive* under the Alt Dictatorship, 
records that even Raven found no test in copying, my distaste Is M 
iBendicable as U is unreasonable I feel that but for "the accidents 
of space and time", 1 should have been one of the actively rrotestm? 
nitvls who squirmed m the pitilessly benevolent gnp cl the Alt 
Dictatorship But whether it suits roy temperament or not, this story, 
as It came through Raven to me. has to M told 

The tneo who made the great revolution and unified the world 
between 1965 and 1978 were mm of practically the same mental 
assumptions as out own They were in direct mental and moral wn* 
tinuity with our contemporaries While the reader turns the page, 
if there is any truth m this history DcWindt still abMlulely unknown, 
must be working either 10 Berlin or London upon that Theory of the 
Nucleated Slodem State which was the decisive plan of that final 
consolidation, pubbdiers must already have read and rejected the 
preliminary scheme of his great work and m a year or so from now 
some Mrs Essenden wilt be choosing (he name 01 Arden for her boy 
It Is as dose to os as (hat The men of the first World Council 
fterefore, saw both sides of the business and wavered in feding 
between our tradition and the new order they were creating But the 
subsequent generation which constituted the Air Dictatorship had been 
^aped tr^ the beginning in the aggressiie bneht new schools of the 
Jlodern SUte nuclei, they bad fed on a new literature, they looked out 
upon liesb horiioiu, and Oieir ideology had been determined more 
It^ anything el« by t^ social jisych^ogists and "new lawyers’* of 
the Amenc^ school They were starkly constnictiv e. Nuance to 
them was obscunty and compromise weotoess. 

It » plain that so far as the future was concerned the first World 
Ckiunca with Its nvalnes and potties was far less cGective than the 
nnobtnisivc Educabonal Coatml which worked under it during iw 
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regime and gradually drew together police, hygiene, schooling, and 
literature into one powerful nexus of direction. While the World 
Council was fighting for and directing and carrying on the unified 
World-State, the Educational Control was remoulding mankind. With 
the opening years of the twenty-first century (c.E.) the erstwhile leading 
figures of the revolution fall back into secondary places or vanish from 
the limelight altogether,- and a simpler-minded, more determined group 
of rulers comes to the front. 

[/ resume my transcription here.] 

"The world is various enough without artificial variety,” was a 
leading maxim of the Educational Control which created the men of 
the Air Dictatorship; and a variant of this maxim was: "It does not 
increase the interest of the human assembly to suffer avoidable mental 
cripples and defectives.” So this body of teachers set themselves to 
guard new lives, beginning even with pre-natal circumstances, from 
what they esteemed to be physical and mental distortion. There was 
no shadow of doubt upon this score for the Educational Control. Every 
possible human being had to be brought into the new communion. 
Everyone was to be exposed to the contagion of modernity. Every 
year now increased the power of the Modem State Fellowship; by 
2000, it numbered five million; by 2010 tliirteen. Every increase 
enabled the Educational Control to thrust its enquiring and compelling 
fingers more and more intimately into the recesses of human life. 
It had more men and women made to its pattern and a greater force 
of teachers and inspectors it could trust. 

There can be no denying the excellence of the immediate physical 
results. Historical Scenes in a Hundred Volumes witnesses from 1990 
onward, not only to the resumption of the advance in the technique 
of picture-making and the abundance of pictures, but to the restoration 
of physical welfare. As the student turns over the pages he sees man 
straighten himself again, grow physically, become more alert. The 
slouching foot-dragging men and women, the aimless faces, the fattish 
and lumpish figures of improperly nourished people, the wretched 
clothing and ignoble makeshift gear of the Second Decline and Fall, 
disappear; after 1990 clothing is fresh and simple, and after 2010 it 
begins to be austerely beautiful. 

And this was being achieved very largely through what the liberal 
thought of the nineteentli century would certainly have called "persecu- 
tion”. It is plain that the earlier World Council was all too disposed 
to leave great areas of the planet that did not "give trouble” alone. 
The new World Council, which is known also as die Air Dictatorship, 
would have none of that. There began a systematic attack upon the 
"lapsed regions", as they were called from the year 2006 onward. 
The government set itself in that year to "tidy up” the still half- 
barbaric peasant populations of IIa5di, Ireland, West and Central 
Africa, South Italy, American Georgia and its associated states, 
Georgia in the Caucasus, Eastern Bengal, regions where traditional 
superstitions, secret societies, magic cults or sacrificial practices showed 
air obstinate persistence. There was a defirnte hunt for medidne men. 
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sorcerers, pneste, religious teachers, and organucrs of seditlon^ey 
vtouid be fined or exiled, and patents and others would be nn« ter 
"impeding’' the education of Iheii^ildren at the cosmopolitan schools. 

Many cntics of the Air Dictatonhip are of opinion that this a 
needless pursuit of djing customs and beliefs that might wH have 
been left to fade out into mere fantasies and affectations But the nw 
generation of rulers tooh life too senously for that It is an issue tMt 
can ne\er be settled, since we can only know what actually occurred, 
The old Catholic Church it seems, was still m existence in tb^ 
days the last surviving Christian organualion, but it was greatly 
impovenshed and it had suffered severely from schisms, evadeotly 
the result of imperfect coitimunicaiions throughout the dark decadrt 
There was a Pope in DufaUn and anoUier In Rome and a coloured 
Pope in Pernambuco From the legal point of vnew the Irish Po^ 
was the most legitimate successor of St Peter He hid been diujT 
elected by the Conclave, but the Fascist oigamraticn objected that he 
was not of Italian ongin his original surname being O'Dowd and his 
Italian accent imperfect and the cardinals were intimated into a new 
election Some feud between nval gang otganixalions in America 
seems to have been involved m this spbt but the details are obscure 
and need not occupy the student s time here "rhere was m consequence 
a division of the American Catholic world between the Dublin and 
the Roman communion and this led to a murderous senes of feuds, 
nots, and small local wars * Down with the Wop Popel" said the 
Irish One is reminded of that earlier splitting of the Church through 
the nvalry of the rronch monarchy and the Central European imperial 
system that set up a rival Pope in Avignon 

Ireland was the last stronghold ol Chnstianity. The Catholic 
religion had been compulsory m Sooth Ireland Irom 1044 untd 19S0, 
and the Erse language, although that was largely corrupted by 
unavoidable English words and locutions, had also been made 
obligatory Overt Birth Control knowledge had been successfully 
bannrf ^ough this produced no eHect in ihe decline in population, 
and the Modem State nuclei bad been boycotted more eSectuaJly there 
in any other part of the world Ihe Dictatorship found itself 
fighting ow of Its most difficult battles for power with this tenacious 
p«ple The Irish came out m revolt all over the world In Ireland 
alter the maculated fever the population never rose above two jmlhons, 
* wdespiead Inslj tradition throughout the Cnglish- 
I "«>« brilliant and formidable antagonists 

1 «« that 'vas gomg on. Paidnck 

B,ni«a ODwytt lor ..ample, cam. 

cither ioal. m them or « 

had become ingrained in their natnies 

alternative at the end of the preceding 
^ra^ph It raises a questwn that remains 1105610*6 to Ihis day 
tt IS the clue to our coateroporaqr moral problem The Air Dictatorship, 
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with what was still a very under-developed science of social psychology 
at its disposal, had come upon one of the obscurest and and most 
debatable of educational problems, the variability of mental resistance 
to direction and the limits set by nature to the ideal of an acquiescent 
co-operative world. De Windt, j^reoccupied by his gigantic schemes 
for world organization, had treated the "spirit of opposition” as purely 
evil, as a vice to be guarded against, as a trouble in the machinery 
that was to be minimized as completely as possible. The Air 
Dictatorship was carrying out and did carry out its world settlements 
on those assumptions. One may well believe that the world could 
have been unified into one enduring Pax Mundi in no other way. And 
yet they were faulty assumptions, and in the end they had to be 
abandoned for subtler and better conceptions of social interaction. 

As every practising teacher understands, resistance is a necessary 
factor in teaching. Soft non-resistant material takes an imprint very 
readily only to lose it again very quickly. Easy pupils make teaching 
slipshod. The difficulty but also the soundness of teacliing increases 
with the amount of reaction in the learner. And also resistance 
involves a certain element of collaboration; tlie thing learnt becomes 
a resultant, incorporating elements introduced in the struggle. It is 
easier to carve cheese than a good piece of wood; every piece of wood 
has a bias, it has to be dealt with on its own terms, it has to be managed' 
and humoured, but in the end there is no comparison in quality and 
interest between carved cheese and wood-carving. These are the 
commonplaces of our educationists. But the defence of the work of 
the Educational Control is that its repressive measures were aimed 
not at intrinsic but at artificial resistances left over from the pre- 
revolutionary age. 

In the old world of the early twentieth century there was a vast 
amount of crude generalization about what were called "racial” 
characteristics. There were generalizations about arbitrarily chosen 
agglomerations of mixed population — the Spanish for example, or 
"the West”, "Russia”, or the Jews; such generalizations were always 
unjust and inaccurate and often extremely mischievous. Nowadays 
we do not write of races any more, but we recognize groups of 
characteristics, evidently transmitted en bloc as a rule by associated 
genes, and anthropologists are steadily developing a scientific 
classification of human types. In few aspects do human beings vary 
more widely than in their recalcitrance. It is not a simple case that 
some people arc more resistant and some less. There is a wide varia- 
tion in the life cycle in this respects. Recalcitrance varies \vith age 
and sex. It vanes wth diet. Some types are obdurate as children 
but aftenvards become more reasonable. Some reach a maximum of 
insubordination in adolescence. Generally speaking, passive resistance, 
unteachableness and obstinacy, but not insurrectionary energy, 
increase rapidly with age. And in certain populations, of which tire 
Irish was one, there was a powerful access of resistance after 
adolescence in the male. It rose to the level of absolute refractoriness. 

Now the apologists for the "persecutions” of the Air Dictatorship 

s 
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maiotain that its irnss onar> teachm were already qui « 
the sympathy and finesse needed to teach e%cry Ijpe ot homanC^S 
they would encounter in the woiJd So long as resistance was 
between teacher and learner they welaimed it At least they tavo in^ 
welcomed it Rut when 5 t tame to the systematic organization ot >oor„ 
people who would otherwise base bad indiftcrttit minds ^ " 

present a masa resistance and subvemve cpposihon to the world o™" 
the Educational Control it a argoed was juslifcd m mndet^ a 
suppressing be«Vs meetings teachings agilstions It had 
hand and it would have been a sin not to have nude use ot lha 
adiTintage We do not suppress indjsidoaht) we do 
freedom we destroy obsessions and remove lemptstioas The woti 
13 still full of misleading doctrines dangrrons imiiabens and tfracnet 
ous sugeestions and it is the dutj of goveroment to erase these 
so ran tlic uncompromising meznorandum issued by the Educabonat 
Council in aoi? 

We have to get a common vTSioa of esistence a common idea 
of right and wrong estabbsbed througl out the whole popotabon ot 
the world and apetJtly this memorandum deeJarts Katnrat 
instinct IS no help m a lib)-nnlb of artif aabtirs ]1 has to be supple* 
mented by either training or discipline The better we tram the less 
need for cpprtssion the more thoroughly we crush out false pitsenta 
tions and agitations the more freely as well as safely men can uw 
Hungs are rushing back headlong to prosptnty and we cannot face 
abundance and leisure with the present morale of the nee It hai 
to be stiffened up it has to be dnll«l to Veep ranks 

In 1955 humanity was suffering throughout the globe from dtf 
order Unuoe and pestiUnce its numbers were decliiung ondiiniigm 
well have been supposed that it was dnvmg towards extinction The 
change of fortune was swift beyond precedent As early as aoi? we 
have this clear intimation that its guides and rulers were contemplating 
the advance of plenty and an excess of leisure with terror 


EDITORS NOTE 

1 think that it may make things clearer for the reader here if I 
give a compact summary of the pohbcal forms assumed ly the 
dwefopmg world government between 1965 and 3106 The writer 
of this history of Raven s wnbng lor his contemporaries assumed 
ttem to ^ Bar with many insUtotions for which the readers of 
altogether unprepared Fortunately the lelalioos 
of the Comraumst and Fascist Patties to their respective governments 
giie us a helpful parallel to the lebtons to the World Couno! the 
a«ual norid government after 1965 of what was called the Modem 
State ilovement It was its inoenhve and Us consaence 

The political structure of the worid developed in this fa^ion 
Alter the chaos of the war (1940-50) and the subsequent pestilence 
and soaal feagnentabon (1950-60) there arose among other 
attempt® to again reconstitute a larger society a, combine of the 
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sun'iving aviators and the men employed upon the ground plant of 
their trade arid transport. This combine v#as called The Transport 
Union. It does not appear to have realized its full potentialities in 
the beginning, in spite of the forecasts of De Windt. 

It initiated various conferences of technicians and at last one in 
1965, when it was reorganized as The Air and Sea Control and pro- 
duced as subsidiary organs The Supply Control, the Transport [and 
Trading Control, an Educational and Advertisement Control, and 
other Controls which varied from time to time. 

It was this Air and Sea Control which ultimately gave rise in 1978 
at the Second Conference of Basra to the World Council. This was 
the first declared and formal supreme government of the world. The 
Air and Sea Control then disappeared, but its subordinate Controls 
remained, and coalesced and multiplied as ministries do in exisb’ng 
governments, under the supreme direction of the World CouncO.* 

There was no further change in essential political structure between 
1978 and 2059, but there was a great change in the spirit and method 
of that supreme government, the World Council. A new type of 
administrator grew up, harder, more devoted and more resolute than 
the extremely various men of the two Basra Conferences. These 
younger men constituted what our historian calls here the Second 
Council, though it was continuous with the first. There was a struggle 
for power involving the deaths of several of the earlier councillors, 
but no formal change of regime; there continued to be a World Council 
constituting the supreme government of the world. This Second 
Council is also referred to as the Air Dictatorship in its earlier years, 
and later on as the Puritan Tyranny. These are not exact constitu- 
tional terms but loose descriptive phrases. The membership of the 
World Council changed by individuals coming and going, but its 
character remained singularly uniform for over forty years. It grew 
more elderly in spite of a few youthful accessions. In 2045 its average 
age was 61. 

This Second World Council endured until a Conference at M6geve 
in Savoy (2059) reconstituted the world government on lines which are 
drawn out fairly plainly in the following chapters. 

And now for the relations of this senes of governing bodies to the 
World-State Movement. 

The ideological developments that inspired these changes were 
initiated by a group of writers of whom De Windt was the outstanding 
figure. He built up the project for a World-State in all its essentials 
in a book on Social Nucleation published in 1942. The intrinsic 
quality of this book has been entirely overshadowed bj' its importance 
as a datum point in history. It is a slow laborious book. 

It was the seed of the Modem State Movement which furnished the 
plans of the Air and Sea Control. The Modem State Movement was 
never a formally constituted government nor anything in the nature 
of a public administration; it was the propaganda and development of 
a system of ideas, and this system of ideas produced its own forms 
of government. The “Movement” was initially a propaganda and 
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The world then ceased, it seems, to have any single permanent 
government at all. It remained under a series of primary Controls 
dealing with each other by the method of conference, namely the 
Controls of transport, natural products, staple manufacturers, popula- 
tion (housing and increase), social sanitation (police and medicine), 
education (these two latter were later merged as the Behaviour 
Control), and the ever expanding activities of scientific research and 
creative work. So the world which had once been divided among 
territorial Great Powers became divided among functional Great 
Powers. 

Later a Bureau of Reconciliation and Cooperation seems to have 
grown up, which decided upon the necessity and method of inter- 
Control conferences. It was something rather in the nature of a 
Supremd Court than of a ruling council. 

Most of the old faculties of die Modem State Movement dissolved 
into technical organizations under these Controls, with the one 
exception of that former department of the science faculty the 
department of social psychology, which by 2106 had become, so to 
speak, the whole literature, philosophy, and general thought of the 
world. It was the surviving vital faculty of the Modem State Move- 
ment, the reasoning soul in die body of die race. 

In the end it becomes something like what the early nineteenth 
century used to think existed under the name of Public Opinion, the 
consensus of active thought and imagination throughout the world. 
It is plain that by 2106 this rule by a pei-\’asive intelligence had become 
an unchallenged success. It was all that was left by way of King, 
President, or Supreme Government on earth. 

This assembling and clearing-up of statements which are otherwise 
scattered rather perplexingly through the text under consideration will 
not, I hope, annoy such readers as have already grasped what I have 
summarized here. I will now return to that text itself. 


§ 5. The Text Resumes: The Tyranny 0/ ihe Second Council 

The Air Dictatorship is also called by some historians the Puritan 
Tyranny. We may perhaps give a section to it from this point of 
view. 

“Puritan” is a misused word. Originally invented to convey a 
merely doctrinal meticulousness among those Protestants who "pro- 
tested" against the Roman version of Catholicism, it came to be 
associated with a severely self-disciplined and disciplinary life, a life 
in which the fear of indolence and moral laxity was the dominant force. 
At its best it embodied an honourable realization : “I shall do nothing 
worth while and nothing worth while will be done unless I pull myself 
together and stiffen up my conduct.” If the new Air Dictatorship 
was schooling the world with considerable austerity, it was certainly 
schooling itself much more so. 

The code of the first makers of the World-State had been a simple 
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one Tell the truth they masted mamtain the highest teAm^ 
standards control money and do not keep it P'c 
ungrudgingly to the service ol the Worid Stale That «em^ to 
leave them iee for a good deal of refreshing self indulgence ^d d 
did They ate drank and were meny made love very freely enyiw 
and competed with one another for power and disUnction and sei no 
adequate guard upon the growth ol nvaJnes and urn 

history has glanced at the fall and death of Essenden but this is 
only one episode in the long and complicated history of the pmyte 
hves of the first world committee Slowly the details are oemg 
elucidated and analysed by a body of historic^ students Except tn 
the victims arc dead and cannot bear the results ate as pibl^ as 
the old Christian fancy of the Recording Angel and bis Book on 
Resurrection Day . 

They appear as very pitifully human their sms happened to 
they were taken unawares in phases of fatigue by nssentrnwit by 
sensuality or flattery Women were atlnctrd by their prestige ana 
oSered the reassurance of love to their weaker moments In 
cases the moral downfall was due to the very 1 mitlessness of the 
desabon with which they first gate themselves to their worid 
They worked without rest Then ihqi would suddenly find themselves 
worn bare bankrupt of moral energy They had made no proper 
balance between the public task and the inward desire Oulhreak* 0‘ 
evil temper would follow or phases of indolence or gross indulgence 
The Fellowship vvas discoocerted the outer world ran with scandal 
These Fellows said their enbes are no better than the pretendem 
and rascals of the old regime Rm Kay the w se is consumed with 
aflectioa for his UtUe tnend and Arda^et of the expenmental aero* 
planes makes his young men do dangerous stunts to please a girl 
Morovitz IS collecting Persian miniatures quite unscrupulously and 
Fedor Galland spends half his time now making a garden at Babylon ' 
The ambitous young men who were IitUe boys when the first 
conference at Basra was held were educated by teachers who were none 
the less harshly zealous because they were doing relatively incoDspicu 
ous work and had no little fnends nor miniatures nor gardens to amuse 
them These teachers had a hvely se2z>e of thezr leaders defects and 
of their own modest but real moral supenonty The youngsters under 
their teaching were saturated with construcUve enthusiasm but they 
were trained also to judge and condemn the weaknesses of their spent 
and tired predecessors They learnt that the bnghtness of this new 
world that bad beenmade for them was m danger from the very men 
who had made it The tedimcany more ^]fu] and intensive teaching 
that had been given them had made them more sell-consaous and 
m their l^aviour and fat mom capable of managing the detail 

oftoeirhves They were simple m principle and hard la detail They 


The difference is evident lO HisloneeJ Pictures where one usually 
sees the older generation dressed either carelessly or picturesquely and 
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often either self-consciously or gracelessly posed, while the younger 
men and women in the simpler and plainer clothing that was coming 
into fashion carry tliemselves like adiletes. Austerity has become a 
second nature to them. Devotion and the sacrifice of the individual 
they carried to such a pitch that, for instance, it was considered 
unseemly for them to have portraits made, and there was no record 
kept of the names of the chairmen and of the movers of motions in 
the central committee during their ascendancy. It has needed special 
research to rescue some of the names of this second generation of world 
rulers, who set up the Puritan Tyrannj' and made the Socialist World- 
State secure. One of the moving spirits was certainly Han H’su and 
another Antoine Ayala. 

They ousted their predecessors without any coup d' 4 tat, one by 
one, through sheer superiority in energy and working power, 'fhe 
great revolution was over; the World-State was in being. But it was 
not secure. It was a time for just such continuous detailed work as 
only a naturally able and energetic type with a hard training could 
hope to do. They were not selected by any voting or politics to fill 
the Council, they were selected by their own sta3nng and driving 
power. The milder or subtler types could not keep the pace and fell 
into less authoritative positions. The influence of certain teachers and 
groups of teachers rvas very considerable. Three schools, the Unamuno 
Foundation at Coimbra, the Columbia University of New York, and 
the Tokio Social College, accounted for more than a third of the World 
Council in 2017. 

For nearly forty years the new Council, with occasional renewals, 
worked and kept a whole generation of men and women working. 
As Aldous Huxley (1894-2004), one of the most brilliant of reactionary 
writers, foretold of them, they "tidied up” the world. 

There can be no denying the purification and rarefaction of the 
human scene that was achieved during their sway. They tightened 
up the disciplines of fhe Modem State Fellowship, and nevertheless 
the proportion of the Fellowship increased until it bade fair to become 
the larger moiety of adult manlnnd. The mental habits of the Fellow- 
ship, its habitual bearing, extended through the whole population. 
The Tyranny, says Vordin, altered the human face for ever. It closed 
the mouth and made the lips firmer, made the eyes steadier and more 
candid, opened the brow, altered the poise of the head, obliterated 
a number of wrinkles and habits of expression. Portraits of the earlier 
and later time confirm this generalization. One type of odd-character 
after another became rare and began to disappear from the human 
comedy. Rascals and recalcitrants grew old, sat in the sun for a time 
rather protestingly and vanished. They took many disagreeable and 
some whimsical casts of countenance with them. Sexual prostitution 
ceased and eliminated a characteristic defiance from feminine carriage. 
The trader found he had nothing to trade with and came into tiie 
employment of the Supply Control. Gambling, horse-racing, sport, 
generally went out of fashion, and those queer oblongs of pasteboard, 
"playing cards”, retired to museums, never to emerge again. Every 
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one cf these vanishing interests Oi practices toot its 
social types of reaction systems to use the modem phrase j 
wnth it Faces ceased to be madcs , |.j 

Every year the ivorid grew safff for the candid TTw , 

cunning and wary self restraint dinuniAed enormously . 

making a face a mask Humanity was extroverted A iweiy ^i 

forgetful interest m external things becomes more and P _ 
The worried look of the introspective habit of mind ® “PP . 

Everyone mast know plainly said the new rulers M # 
be perplexed no more The old rehgions could not emi^te the mo™ 
prestige of the new cult and even the resentments of the pe 
that deprived them of their last shreds of educational 
not preserve them For nearly forty years this rule of the new sam 
this resolute simplificatico and smoothing out of life went on 
H story becomes a record of locreasmgly vast engin«nng u 
takings and cultivations of the pursuit ol minerals and of me 
deep bonngs into the planet New mechanisms appeared 
and were swt^t aua)' by better mechanisms The face of me “ 
changed The saentific red stnbuUon of population began Yet in 
was httlc likeness to the wotld of to-day as we know it hio ag® 
human h story has left us such strange and uncongenial pictures 
Costume was not unpleasant during this penod 
aoiplic ty the human fibres in the scene at least are tolerable w 
these saentibc Puntans also produced some of the clumsiest a^t^ 
ture the most gaunt and ungainly housing blocks the dullest ioW» 
endless vistas of stcu ghe stems and the vastest most hideons darw 
and power stabons pylon hues ppelnes and so forth that the planet 
has ever borne But at aoy rate they Aood^ the Sahara and mane 
the North Afncan littoral the loveliest land in the world The pR^- 
ductility of mank ad was nov advanang by leaps and bounds in 
sptc of the severe restcamt ptesenUy put upon the introduction of 
fresh labour saving devices and yet ^ese Puntans were consumed hy 
an Dverwheltn ng fear of le sure both for themselves and others They 
found it morally necessary to keep go ng and to keep everybody 
going They inuen ed work for the Fellowsh p and all the wond 
Earth became an ant hiU uuder their donumon clean and orderly but 
needlesdy busy So harshly had they reacted against the weak 
nesses of their seniors and so unable were they to mitigate their own 
self imposed seventies 

Let us cast up the good mankind can attnbute to this strange phase 
of sternness and gnm repression For all the faint masochist and 
sadistic flavour of m closng years the good was beyond all measure 
groler than the evil The obhterahon of out-of-date moral values 
(the phrase is Antoine Ayala s) and the complete establishment of u 
Code of ngorous and entreal sclf<antroI of hah tual service creahve 
act vity cooperation of publ c as well as pnvate manners and 
mvanable tniJifulness were achieved for all bme We grow up so 
easily now into one free abundant and happy woild Uiat we do not 
realize the effort still needed even m the year 2000 to keep I fc going 
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upon what seem now to us the most natural and simple lines possible. 
We find it almost impossible to imagine the temptations to slacken 
at work, loiter, do nothing, 'look for trouble’, seek ‘amusement’, feel 
bored and take to trivial or mischievous ‘time-killing’ occupations, 
that pursued the ill-trained, under-vitalized, objectless common citizen 
before 2000 c . e . Still more difficult is it to realize how subtly these 
temptations were diffused through the mass and how hard they made 
a well-directed life. We have to trust the psychological experts about 
that.” 

The New Puritans "disinfected” the old literature, for example. 
If is hard to see that now as an urgent necessity. These old stories, 
plays, and poems seem to us to convey the quaintest and most inex- 
plicable systems of motivation conceivable, and we cannot imagine 
people being deflected by them; they might as easily be led astray by 
the figures on a Chinese screen or an Hellenic sarcophagus; but before 
tlie persecution those books were, as one censor called them, "fever 
rags”. They stood then for "real life”. They provided patterns for 
behaviour and general conduct. That queer clowning with insults 
and repartees, that insincerely sympathetic mocking of inferiors, that 
denigration of superiors, which constituted "humour” in the old days, 
strikes us as either fatuous or malicious. We cannot understand, for 
instance, the joy our ancestors found in the little blunders and mis- 
conceptions of ill-educated people. But then they also laughed at the 
cripples who still abounded in the world ! Equally distasteful now is 
most of their "romance” wth its false stresses, its unnecessary sacri- 
fices and desperations. "Romance,” says Paul Hennessey, "is 
essentially the violent and miserable reaction of weak spirits to 
prohibitions they cannot fairly overcome.” 

We find the books glorifying war and massacre, and the tangled 
masses of suggestion that elaborated the innate hostility and excite- 
ment caused by difference of racial ^e, so imconvincing that it is 
difficult to believe that they ever gripped. But they did grip and 
compel. They drove innumerable men to murders, lynchings, 
deliberate torture. They dressed the foulest and cruellest of crimes in 
heroic colours. There had to be a break with these traditions before 
they could be seen as we see them now. It needed the heroic "prig- 
gishness” of the Air Dictatorship, putting away the old literature and 
drama for a time, suppressing fte suggestion systems of the old 
religions and superstitions, jailing and segregating men and women for 
"hate incitement”, ruthlessly eliminating sexual incitation from the 
lives of the immature and insisting upon a universal frank sexual 
hygiene, to cleanse the human mind for good and all and inaugurate 
the unconstrained civilization of to-day. There was no other way to 
renaissance. 

Joseph Koreniovsky has called the Puritan Tyranny "the cold batli 
that braced up mankind after the awakening”. Man, he says, was 
still "frowsty-minded” and "half asleep” in the early twenty-first 
century, still in urgent danger of a relapse into the confused m’ght- 
mare living of tlie Age ofTrustration. You ma}' call it a tyranny, but 
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it Vi-as m fact a release it did not siropress men but obsessions None 
of us now can fully realiie the value of that ' disentanglement from 
tradition* because now \se are all disentangled 

And next to this ruthless * mental disinfection of the world and 
indeed inseparable from il wc must put the physical disinfection of 
manVmd to the credit of the Ait &ctatorship Between 2000 and 
2040 every domicile in the world was either desttojed and replaced 
or reconditioned and exhaustively disinfKted There was an immense 
loss of picturesqueness m that process and we shiver nowadays 
when we look at pictures of tfie white bare streets the mobile ruw 
li%nng boxes the bleakly cheerful public buildings the plain cold 
intenois with their metallic furniture which everywhere replaced the 
huts hovels creeper-clad cottages and houses old decaying stone and 
bnck town halls market houses churches mosques lactones and tail 
way stations m which our tough if lU propoiHened and nndeisBed fore- 
fathers assembled about their various archaic businesses 

But between the same jears ihe following diseases the names of 
which abound in the old histones and the nature of which we can 
hardly imagine vanish from the human records catarrh influenza 
whooping cough sleeping sickness cholera typhus typhoid bubonic 
plague measles and a score of other infectious scourges (Only yellow 
(ever remained as a senous infection after 2050 That demanded the 
weciat effort of 2079 for Its extirpaUon) Syphilis and indeed all those 
diseases known as venereal were stamped out completely Ui two 
Mnecahoos they were afRictaons so horriole and disgusting that tbeir 
«scnption IS not now considered suitable for the general reader 
Inete was a sunilat world wide attack on plant diseases and distor 
tiota but of that the student will learn is his Botanical History 
itie psychologists who are rewriting human history have snll many 
2*11 VieshoM to settle about the ttammg and early influences that 
peculiar group of rulers and so ttic account of its 
tietenoration remains incomplete They admit that the 
*. ‘'^'^r^ilion but they insist that it left vitally 
make-up unsatisfied Old traditions 

«ra^cation of the old traditions 
h Sd S »P soil with the weeds 

dse m life even if pomtless activity above everything 

ishc*Jf^the ^ common character 

of Asoka for ?xam^ ll'e Edicts 

D R BhandarlS Edict VI (Asofca 

never sahsfied ^ ^ 

of busmess The welfare cf ili» the exertion or with dispatdi 

me And the rwt of ,o7 “ esteemed duty wtb 

... — 
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done the work before him. Mussolini, the realizer of Italian Fascismo, 
in his Talks to Ludwig (Historical Documents Series 100,319) betrays 
an equal disposition for single-handed accomplishment and an equal 
disinclination to relinquish responsibility. 

All the chief figures of the Air Dictatorship betray, upon scrutiny, 
signs of the same drive to do too much and still to do more. They 
display all the traits of a collective weary conqueror, unable to desist 
and think and adapt himself. They went on ruling and fighting when 
their victory was won. They had tidied up the world for ever and 
still they went on tidying. After their first real successes they manifest 
an extreme reluctance to bring new blood into ‘the responsible admini- 
strative task. They had arisen to power as a group by their usefulness, 
because they were unavoidably necessary to those original founders of 
the World-State whom they first served and then by sheer insistence 
upon performance pushed out of authority and replaced. The three 
virtues in a ruler according to Han H’su were punctuality, precision, 
and persistence. But it was a dictum of Paidrick Lynd’s that 
"indolence is the mother of organization”. They had none of that 
blessed gift of indolence. When the legacy of work that the first world 
revolution had left them was exhausted, they brought things at last 
to the necessity for a final revolution through their sheer inability to 
organize a direct succession to themselves or to invent fresh under- 
takings. 

That final revolution was the most subtle of all the substitutions 
of power that have occurred in human affairs, the most subtle and so 
far the last.. The Dictatorship could suppress overt resistance; it could 
impose obedience to its myriads of injunctions and rules. But it could 
not suppress the development of general psychology nor the penetra- 
tion of its own legislative and administrative activities by enquiry and 
criticism. 

The Department of General Psychology had grown rapidly until it 
had become the most vigorous system of activities in the scientific 
faculty of the Modem State Fellowship. In its preparatory stages it 
had taken the place of the various "Arts” and Law curricula of the 
old regime. It was the modernization of the "humanities”. The 
founders of the World-State had given this particular department of 
the scientific faculty almost as great a directive and modif3nng power 
over both the Educational and Legal Controls as it exercises to-day. 
Even then it was formally recognized as the responsible guardian in 
the theory of Modem State organization. It more than realized the 
intentions of De Windt. It became the thought, as the World Council 
had become the will, of mankind acting as a whole. And since the 
education and legal adjustment of the World-State was thus under tire 
direction of a department of research continually advancing, they 
differed diametrically in character from the education and teaching of 
the old-world order. 

The student cannot keep this difference, this flat contrast, too clearly 
in mind. He rvill never understand the historical process without it. 
The Old Education existed to preserve traditions and institutions. 
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I'IO"Tn«^t foreo «rc5t a» » Irera ti tn;) 

iMc'imtiy In Ite njlittm h ri!KK<nll> «»<I ra'lj 
tu:y ttJuation «•« alwaj-s a gfnmuon £st V5 bf^ina 

no idm and Uic schoolmaitcf ux* a <ing ofl raniwl . “ ^ 

I dccauon tas«l on a rxpa^ «i<RCi* of ffUbontft ? «» 

no lotigCT ihe rtwen-atwn of a tndif n * ut {'Jifnd t''-e 
of a crrame eport In tho licht of a coR»faaU> rw* 
of contfmporafy thin^ Tfif nw acfiool'naitfr wowed ibe way 
the new education kept ifeaddy ahead of fofjtfC*pcnr> f***'*^ , 
The dif’erence of the 2^ew Law aft«J the OU Law waa atnctiv jnnu 
If a man of the jeaf Iijoo fad been told cl a ptcsrmvc 
led by bn-^ersa'id Khoolr«»l<Jun<p»ml V> laeoti ^ to^as n“ wj''^ 
ba\e lakcn >t as % rather prejwntetons joke but today we aw H®* 
else can the continuitj of a j togmuxe rrs-oli-t oo be sux’iined 
The bdute e{ the Cemun rcxolotioQ ol iijtS ard the rtupse o 
that unlortunate eounliy into the pnenlitv and brutish to 1 1» c 
llil3en*n was entitelj due to the iLsrecatd el the elementary 
that no rex'o’ut on could be a real and awuttd rextilohon urtfl It r-** 
completely altered the educabonal system of t*»e commeri’j j 
eTectixe oU wotld to. elation «-asa rt\t>It affunst an esubhihcd edaca 
t»n an I against die established Uw 

The rtle ol the ftiodem Education Cen'rol fit ereserntg 
mg and rexsvilyang the progresswe process m nurnan afIaJ"» b»d 
already been manifested by thetuperseo ©n ©I theJradmg persortsu^ 
ol the Basro Ccnierenee la the \Norld Council bj thrr tcccfsscrs who 
became the Air D ctatorslup how these men in their tom loufld t^ 
instruments ol government becoirung lecalalrant In th«r hands ana 
obeying the impulse of uofarailiat ideas They had cleared aM 
clexnsM the ste while aoaal science had been preparing the idea of tbe 
new stnictum that were to stand upon it and now they found them- 
selves confronted by an impulse towards creation and enrKfcnteot 
entirely discordant with Ibeir habits of admintitrabon Tb«r 
subordinates began to send back the instructions given them a* 
insofiiaent and not m aceonfance with inc psj’ciiOlcgy 
workers —or other people — ooneemed Schemes were condemned 
by those to whom they were entrusted as uDoectssarih toilsome 
needlessly ungracious. Woikcn took matters into their evm bands 
and demanded more pleasant processes or more beautiful resultSv The 
CTmnullee was dispo^ at fust to insist upon tuiouestiotung obed enct 
Thereupon the Education Control produced a masterful argutneot to 
show the swal harmfulness of unquestioning obedience” 

There could be no greater cootrast la the world than that between 
the older rwoluUonaiy enses id human affairs and this later ronlhct 
a * revolutions were at best frantic bauLnS 
mental anairs in which there was much bamcadinr of nads and 
destrucUon of property people were shot abundantly and carelessly 
and a new regime sfamblcd clumsily to responsibility on the rum and 
reversal of its predecessor Such tevolutions were insurrectjons of dis- 
content against established institutions But this last revolution was 
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the cool and effectual indictment of the world executive by a great 
world-wide educational system. It was not an insurrection; it was a 
collateral intervention. The new order arose beside its predecessor, 
took matters out of its hands and replaced it. 

The need for an intolerant militant stage of the World-State had 
passed. The very reason for the disciplines of the Puritan Tyranny 
had been dissolved away in the completeness of its victory. But the 
last men to realize this were the old men who now sat trying to find 
tasks to keep humanity out of mischief in the bureau of the World 
Council. 


§ 6. Esthetic Frustration: The Note Books of Ariston 
Theotocopulos 

It is a growing custom of historians, and we have already followed 
it freely, to vivify their general statements by quotations from con- 
temporary descriptive writers. As histories have disentangled them- 
selves from their primitive obsession about rulers and their policies, 
they have made a more and more extensive use of private memoirs, 
diaries, novels, plays, letters, sketches, pictures and the like. Once 
upon a time washing bills and memorandum books were below the 
"dignify of history”. Now we esteem them far above acts of parlia- 
ment or diplomatic memoranda. And certainly there is no more 
convenient source of information about current ideas and feeling under 
the Air Dictatorship than the cipher Note Books of that gifted painter 
and designer Ariston Theotocopulos (1997-2062). For thirty -seven 
years rmtil his death, he wrote in these books almost daily, making 
his own shrewd comments on current events, describing many odd and 
curious occurrences, noting very particularly his own emotional 
reactions, and adorning them all with a wealtii of sketches, dreams, 
caricatures and the like, which make the full edition in facsimile, with 
a translation, among the greatest delights of the book-lover. The bulk 
of this matter does not concern the student of general history at all, 
and yet it is possible to pick out from it material for a far clearer 
realization of life under the second Council than could be derived from 
a score of abstract descriptions. 

The earlier of tliese volumes are coloured by the irritation of the 
writer with three particular things: the restrictions upon private flying, 
his difficulties in finding scope for his genius, and the general want of 
beauty and graciousness m life. At that time there were no privately 
owned aeroplanes and no one could act as an air pilot who was not an 
active Fellow of the Modern State organization and subject to its rules 
and disciplines. Theotocopulos had an anarchistic soul, and his desire 
to wander freely above the mountains and clouds, to go whither he 
liked at his own sweet will, unhampered by any thought of immediate 
"service”, became an obsession with him. “If they would let me 
alone I would give the world something,” he scribbles. "But what 
on earth is the good of those blighted old Master Decorators telling me 
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to do this and that? Did 1 come mto the world to imitate and repeat 

&ings done already? , ^ 

And in another place he notes Some damned f 

head on his way to preventing something It spoilt the day tor 

I couldn t Iktnk any more .... . 

Then comes a ciy of agony The lay-out ot all 
wrong What is the good of puttmg me to do a tneze of 
a wall that ought to come down again? If I do anything goM in 
wall wdl stay where it is The better I do it the more likely they 
to keep that wall And it s wrong It s wrong It s wrong 
A few pages on one word is all alone by itself ElephaitU 
Then follows a string of caricatures of that animal whnm w ftw 
charactenzed as acute biological cnbasm Theotocopulos bad 
vividly interested in elephants but now he had tired of tfiOT B® 
represents them as diaphanous or altc^tber transparent and reveals 
the d stresses of their internal lives And there is a whole page oi 
incredibly wicked elephants eyes 

He was working on the rather deliberate decoration of the ro^ 
road system then in coarse of construction running from 
Fimstene through North Italy and along the North Black Sea !^ke “ 
the Cnmea and Caucasia That ^tem has since been deflected from 
the Ligunan coast northward but at that tune it was made to foiww 
by the sea to Genoa and thence passed m a great cutting through the 
mountains to the plain of the Po and so to the sbll ensbog Cmogg|a 
Viaduct It was one of a not very ably conceived system of world 
roads that was greatly modified before its completion m our own taw 
and It was earned out with a massiveness and a sohdity of omamente 
ton that witness to the World ^uncils iseapaoty to realise th« 
Change was still going on Those roads seem to have been planned 
for all time They indicate mental coagulabon 

Theotocopulos was engaged upon the coast section between the old 
town of Nice to the old port of Genoa It was driven in a senes of 
flattened curves that straightened out m places to a nght line cutting 
brutally through headlands and leaping gulfs and bays in vast viaducts 
Above and below the dopes were terraced with natural or inutation 
marble waiteanddieterracesweieplaiited with oranges lemons vmes 
roses olives and agaves These terraces went up as Theotocopulos 
saw relentlessly to the old Conudie Road above broken only by 
a Iw massw of evergreen trees The rums of the villas and gardens 
ot toe Ubst era and most of the towns alone the coast that Titus 
^bett bad visited and described seventy-odd years before had now 
7 residential buildmgs occuned here 

“‘*P«^«:io«ssta{rases wh ch were rarely used because 

of ^ hfts they maskrt led down to beaches and holiday places and 
hatboure for P‘^ure boats and fishermen These holiday places and 
the residential build ngs were low and solid looking after fashion 
of the fame and they provoked Tbwjtocopulos to frenry He canca 
tored tom and ^tted his drawings with indecent words It is 
amazms how tnithfuUy be drew them and how ingemoudy he dis- 
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torted them. He represented them as cowering info the earth like the 
late bnildings ol the war years, irom which they certainly derived their 
squatness. 

"We still dream of air raids and war in the air," he said, and he 
speaks elsewhere of “the inmates of those fortifications. . . . If only 
I could get hold of an aeroplane and a bomb ! Perhaps after all there 
is some, sense in keeping intelligent people like me out of the air, with 
this sort of stuff about." 

His task unhappily kept him in close contact with all this squat 
architectural magnificence. He had won distinction at an unusually 
- early age for his brilliant drawings of men and animals; he had a 
grotesque facility for seeing into bodies and conve 5 dng his sense of 
intemrd activities; before his time the only anatomy known to artists 
had been muscular anatomy; and he was set to “decorate" an ungainly 
■stretch of wall near Alassio with a frieze of elephants. It is necessary 
to explain that in those days there was the completest divorce in 
people’s minds between zesthetic and mechanical considerations. First 
you made a thing, they thought, and then you decorated it. It seems 
almost incredible now, but the engineers of the Air Dictatorship were 
supposed and expected to disregard all thought of beauty in what they 
did. If they made something frightful, then the artist was called in 
to sugar the pill. There, as in so many things, the restless sensitive 
mind of Theotocopulos anticipated the ideas of to-day. “Engineers 
ought to be artists," he says, “anyhow; and artists ought to be 
engineers or leave structural work alone." This wall of his still exists; 
his decoration has preserved it, even as he foresaw. It just remains 
for his sake, a lesson for students and a monument to his still incom- 
parable talent. 

“Took a holiday," he notes one day, “and rowed about five miles 
out to sea. , These disproportions grow worse as one gets away from 
them. „ Never before have I seen anything that got uglier as it receded 
in perspective. This coast does. The road is too broad and big. 

■ ^ere will never be that much traffic. The population of the world 
iai’t increasing and on the whole it rushes about less than it did. One 
hundred and twelve metres of width 1 What is this coming torrent 
, of traffic from Finistere to God knows where? Not a sign’ of it as yet. 
Nor ever will be. The little lizards get lost across that glassy surface 
and die and dry up. Artless ea.rthworm5 crawl out upon it and perish. 
One sees them by the thousand after wet weather. No shade for miles. 
The terraces are badly spaced and the walls that sustain them look 
gaunt. There is no sympathy in all this straight stuff with the line 
and movement of the hills behind. They live. And this accursed 
habit of building houses close to the ground ! Damn it, don’t we build 
to get away from the ground?" 

And then suddenly in bier capitals comes one word “PROPOR- 
TION!” , ® ^ 

After that he meditated with his pencil in hand, jotting do^vn his 
thoughts. "The clue to life. Not simply beauty. There is no evil 
but Want 0 / proportion. Pain? Pain arises out of a disproportion 
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Oiat are no» “ %ra ha hits on 'h' wits', 

story o( an irregular wth arelatise “ ,( 

SSi dTrreomw ware rean.(»t^^^“PP^^ 
there vamos wid' “'""Pp' “ S Plan '«« lit' f "' 

and headlong plans --..wyiVs of Thfotocopulos 

last as 5re nar wtnpto t» Sd it es'"”5“' “ Tbt 

Jo now pohtical indy “JT. ffi™ncv“ ad outnin rea»» 

iSoS or5ex^*«ured plenty de^ » Urfa®“ ^ 

Sdwl hopes ol the many, gwerations it was stJl so lax 

GUilUty and happiness ,Kr.,n»lv That was old 

GrowiDZ pains he writes abTuptly 
phrase Is I artain want of oS into a disserta 

^ Alter that flash m the pan the “tScait purpose 

ton upon LeveU of Love of no importance for °“^P !^siface all 
But t^t idea of Growing Pams was wor^ng ^ge emhiV^ 
the hme Suddenly appear pages of 

of babies and kittens and pupp.es aU ^ to 

Is want of proportion inevitable m Natore se ^ 

itso but she always has bero a loundaboatfombler snes 

makealeg and when it comes ou» a she says Eur^l 

to do that But in desigtted worfc? In enginwriUo for 

His mind goes oS to the making ot casings the waste m gn 
the pioblems that anre m asiembtog a machine ,_„nB the 

batnte collects the dspmpoitions oi PO''-* by 

endoennes he reflects And when a home has got its Itamw A 

and Its walls hmlt we him imt Ihe m^ns and put in „ ,s 

and paintets. So now A change ol rfgime m the world s aha 

indimted hew endocnnals Fresh artisans 
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This particular entry in the notebook is dated April 7, 2027. It 
is one of the earliest appearances of what presently became a current 
phrase, "change of regime". 

The preoccupations of Theotocopulos with the phj^sical and mental 
aspects of love, his extraordinary knack of linking physiological pro- 
cesses with the highest emotional developments, need not concern us 
here, important as they are in the history of aesthetic analysis. For a 
year or so he is concentrated upon his great "Desire Fneze" in the 
Refectory of the Art Library at Barcelona, and he thinks no more of 
politics. He likes the architects with whom he is associated; he 
approves of the developments at Barcelona, and he is given a free hand. 
"These fellows do as they like," he remarks. "A great change from 
all those damned committees, 'sanctioning’ this or asking you to ‘recon- 
sider’ that.’’ Then he comes under the influence of that very original 
young woman from Argentina, also in her way a great artist, Juanita 
Mackail. Sketches of her, memoranda of poses and gestures, introduce 
her. Then he remarks; "This creature thinks." So far he has never 
named her. Then she appears as "J” and becomes more and more 
frequent. 

"There is something that frightens me about a really intelligent 
woman. Was it Poe or De Quincey — it must have been De Quincey — 
who dreamt of a woman with breasts that suddenly opened and 
became eyes? Horrid! To find you are being looked at like that." 

Following tliis a page has been tom out by him, the only page he 
ever tore out, and we are left guessing about it. 

An abrupt return to political speculation in the notebooks follows. 
A number of entries begins, "J says”, or end, "This is J's idea.” 

Then some pages later he repeats: "This creature thinks. Do I? 
Only with my fingers. Language is too abstract for me. Or is it true, 
as she says, that I am mentally lazy. Mentally lazy — after I had been 
talking continuously to her for three hours!” 

"It seems all my bright little thoughts don’t amount to anything 
compared wth the stuff these social psychologists are doing. I have 
a lot to learn. I suppose J would schoolmistress anybody.” 

The notebooks keep the fragile grace and mental vigour of Juanita 
Mackail alive to this day. She was the sort of woman who would have 
been a socialist revolutionary in the nineteenth century, a commissar 
in Early Soviet Russia or a hard worker for the Modem State in the 
middle twentieth century. Now she was giving all the time her 
strongly decorative idiosyncrasy left free to the peculiar politics of the 
period. It is plain that before she met Theotocopulos she was already 
politically minded. She had had a feeling that the world was in some 
way not going right, but her clear perception of what had to be done 
about it came only with her liaison wito him. The notebooks with 
their frankness and brutality tell not only a very exceptional love story, 
but what is perhaps inseparable from every worth-while love story, a 
mutual education. Theotocopulos was her first and only lover. To 
begin %vith he had treated her as casually as he had treated the many 
other women in his life, and then it is plain that, as he began to find 
T 
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her out his devoboo to her became by degrees as great or greater flian 
her desotion to him , . . ,%>. Vr>nw 

He studied her He made endless notes about her We 
exactly how she affected hm How he affected her we are Jell t 
guess but It IS ptain that for her there was at the 


work IS the best ne asics reice «ai i j - . 

losing character She is botiowing cw eyes That last cartoo 
1 to blame’ It wu such lovely stuff Ona upon a Ume JBu 
svntes This matertuty speoalimtioa is Nature s tneanttt tn 
women It they ate not going to be mothers it tliey can I ^rno e 
wh\ on earth should they be saturated with roothertood i « ny ^ 

3 think more about getting me a tree hand to do what I pfease 
does about her own work? She does 1 haven t asked her ^ ® 

I m some unconsaous way asked her? bo its just her i 
vtaocs ruothenng I am her beloved son and loser and the ro 
world IS my brother and e»ery day her proper ivork deteriorates a 
she ^ts more political and so^ psycboloncal on our account 
From that point onward the li«d of these notebooks tow 
polhes becomes tery strong The early volumes oeprea the 
meats ot an isolated man ©fexuemecreabve power ’"'ho 
Singlehanded and powerless m an onsympatnebcally ordered wuno 
The late show that same individuality broadening to a coneepbon w 
the whole world as ptasuc material sustained b> a sense of 
standing and support cotrung into relationship and cooperation wnm 
an awuitiuUbne movement of kindred minds At last it is not w 
much Theotocopulos who thinks as the awakening asthebc consaous 
ness of the world commum^ 

The change ol t^gune has to be like a chick breaking out ®‘ 
egg The shell has to be broken But thf shell hdd to be tberc Wt 
us be just There is pioporbon in tune as well as m space “ tte 
shell IS broken too soon there is nothing to be done but make a baa 
omelette But if it isQ t broken at the proper bme the chick d es ana 
stinks 


The forty seventh notebook is devoted almost entirely to a replan 
rung of the subject of Ins early an madveisions the lagunan coast 
That notebook proved to be so tidhly suggesbve that to-dav some ol 
his sketches seem to be actual drawings of present condjl ons the treat 
ment of the Monaco headland for example and the redueboo of the 
terraces. Bot hs dreams of orange groves are already quaint because 
be knew nothing of die suipnses ta tree form that the expenBiental 
botanists were preparing The forty moth notebook ts also devoted 
to planning Plans for a world he writes on the firet page Con 
tnbubons He seems to have amused tums e l f wth this book at 
irregular intervab There are some bnlliant anhapabons m it and 
also some incredible &ntasies Oocas onally hke every prophet he 
finds detail too mudl for him and lapses into burlesque 

There is a very long note of a very niodem spinfed disoi'g-' on about 
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individuality which he had wth Juanita when apparently they were 
staying togetlier at Montserrat. The notes are the aiterthoughts of 
this talk, "shots at statement” as he would have called them, and 
they bring back to the reader a picture of that vanished couge who 
strolled just si.vty years ago among the tumbled rocks and mgrant 
shrubs beneath the twisted pines of that high resort, both of them so 
acutely responsive to the drift of ideas that made the ulbmate mvolu- 
tion — she intent and critical, holding on to her argumeirt agamst ms 
plunging suggestions, like someone who flies a kite in a high vnnd. 

"The individual is for the species; but equally the species is for the 

individual. , , , , , . 

"Man lives for the State in order to live by and through—and in 


spite of — the State. , 

"Life is a pendulum that swings between service and assertion. 
Resist, obey, resist, obey. 

“Order, discipline, health, are nothing except to make the world 
safe for the jesthetic life. 

"We are Stoics that we may be Epicureans. 

“Exercise and discipline are the cookery but not the meal of life. 

"Here as ever—PROPORTlON. But how can proportion be 
determined except aisthetically? 

"The core of life is wilfulness.” 

So they were thinking in 2046. Have we really got very much 
farther today? 


§ 7. The Declaration oj Migeve 

Theotocopulos and his Juanita were present at the Conference at 
Megfeve which wound up the second World Council. They both seem 
to have been employed upon the decoration of the temporary town that 
was erected for this purpose on those upland meadows. The note- 
books, in addition to some very beautiful designs for metal structures, 
contain sketches of various members of the Council and some brilliant 
impressions of crowd effects in the main pavilion. There is also a 
sketch of a painting Theotocopulos afterwards made; it appears in all 
our picture-books of history ; the tall presence of old Antoine Ayala, 
standing close to the aeroplane in which he departed for his chosen 
retreat in the Sierra Nevada; he is looking back with an expression of 
thoughtful distrust at the scene of bis resignation. The pilot waits 
patiently behind him._ "Well, well,” he seems to say. "So he it.” 
The sinking sun is shining in his eyes, so that they peer but do not 
seem to see. 

The drawing of nine of the World Councillors listening intently to 
me statement of Emil Donadieu, the secretary of the Education 
Faculty, is almost equally well known. 

It was the most gentle of all revolutions. It might have been a 
thousMd years away from the fighting and barricading, the pursuits 
mo mootings and loose murderings, of the older revolutionary changes. ' 
The Council suffered not overthrow but apotheosis. Creation asserted 
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>lself o\et fonnal construcboa and ccnscn'abon For a dtod* ^4 
more the \’anous Controls had been showing a greater ana grcate 
disregard o( the Central Counal, they had been dealing directly vi 
one another, working out their immense co-opetations without the 
vention — which was more and more inhibition — of the ovem^g oooy 
It was the Education Faculty of the Control of Health and Becavjow 
that had at last provoked the gatheruig It had in its owm autbon^ 
set aside the prohibitions on naked alhletiasm which had been 
by the Counal la its * 'general rules of conduct" thirty years CKiore 
The matter was a tnfiing one. but the attention of the Coun^ wa* 
drawn to it, and it was deaded to dioose the occasion for a denture 
assertion oi the CounaVs authority Was there still a Supn^ 
Government m the world? was the question posed by the veteran 
body Probably it seemed to them quite unperabve that there wouM 
be a supreme ovemding bKidy, and the bland eicposibon of Emu 
Donadieu which dispelled this assomptaon musthavebcenan iUuinmac- 
ing revelation to them of the match of human ideas since those days 
of youthful seal and vigour when they found themselves directing the 
still iiulitant World State . 

In those days the need for concentrated leadership had 
over every other human coosiderabon It had been necessary to fi^t 
and destroy for ever vast systems of loyalties and beliefs that divide^ 
misted and wasted the energies of mankind It had been 0*®**®!^,*® 
replace a chaos of production and distribution for individual profit by 
an ordered economic world ^stem But once this vast changeover 
was made and its permaoence assured by the reconstruction of eduea 
lion on a basis of world history and sodaisoence. the task of a taJitant 
World-State was at an end The task of the World Coundl was at 
an end 

"But then wtho is to govern the wwld?" asked Enc Gunnaisson, 
the youngest and most ambitious member of the Counal 

‘ No need to govern the world," said Donadieu. "We have made 
war unpos^le, we have liberated ourselves from the grrat anti social 
traditions that set man against mao, we have made the servitude of 
to man through poverty impossible The faculties of health, 
rtucation and ^haviour wiU sustain the good conduct of the race 
lue conUoU of food, housing. Iran^rt, clothing supply, iniUaUve. 
design, research, can do their own work There is nothing left for a 
supreme government to do Except look np the world it has made 
and^^^ t^t It » good And bless it " 

" Enc Gunnarssoa but ” 

register « the phonograph record of the debate 
Gunnaisson, the ambitious young man 

hn on h> a^ef history of government m human affairs 

^ “ personifications and bad to con- 

God and a tnbal W because he could not conceive of 
organised cooperation in any other vray. how Kings remained all too 
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individual and all too little social for anything but the narrowest tribal 
and national ends, and how therefore they had to be controlled and 
superseded by councils, assemblies and congresses, which in their turn 
became unnecessary. These ruling bodies clamped men together 
through ages of discord until at last the race could be held togelher in 
assured permanence by the cement of a universal education. 

But the gist of that debate was embodied in the “Declaration of 
M^geve” wiSi which the Conference concluded its deliberations. 

"The World-State now follows all the subordinate states it 
swallowed up to extinction; the supreme sovereign government, which 
conquered and absorbed all minor sovereignties, vanishes from human 
affairs. The long, and often blind and misdirected, effort of our race 
for peace and security has at length succeeded, thanks to this great 
Council that now retires. It retires with the applause and gratitude 
of aU mankind. And now in serenity and security we can survey the 
property it has redeemed from waste, this planet and its possibilities, 
our own undeveloped possibilities too, and all the fullness of life that 
lies before us. This is the day, this is the hour of sunrise for united 
manhood. The Martyrdom of Man is at an end. From pole to pole 
now there remains no single human being upon the planet without a 
fair prospect of self-fulfilment, of health, interest, and freedom. There 
are no slaves any longer; no poor; none doomed by birth to an inferior 
sta^s; none sentenced to long uiffielpful terms of imprisonment; none 
afflicted in mind or body who are not being helped with all the powers 
of science and the services of interested and able guardians. The world 
is all before us to do with as we will, within the measure of our powers 
and imaginations. The struggle for material existence is over. It has 
been won. The need for repressions and disciplines has passed. The ' 
struggle for truth and that indescribable necessity which is beauty 
begins now, unhampered by any of the imperatives of the lower 
struggle. No one now need live less nor be less than his utmost. 

“We must respect the race and each other, but that has been made 
easy for us by our upbringing. We must be loyal to the conventions 
of money, of open TOtness, of responsibility for the public peace and 
health and decency: these are the common obligations of the citizen 
by which the commonweal is sustained. We must contribute our 
modicum of work to the satisfaction of the world’s needs. And, for 
the rest, now wc can live. No part of the world, no work in the world, 
no pleasure, except such pleasure as may injure others, is denied us. 
Thanks to you. Heroic Council; thanks beyond limit to you." 
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THE MODERN STATE IN CONTROL OF LIFE 

§ I. M07iday Morning in the Creation of a Neiv World 

W ITH the Declaration of Megi^ve in 2059 c.e. the Age of 
Frustration, the opening phase of the Era of the Modem State, 
came to an end. Let us recapitulate that history in its barest 
outline. The World-State had appeared dimly arid evasively, as aii 
aspiration, as a remote possibility, as the suggestion of a League or 
Nations, during the World War of 1914-^8; it had gathered experience 
and deMtion throughout the decades of collapse and dwaster, rt bad 
formally invaded human politics at the Conference of Basra in 
as manifestly the only possible solution of the human problem, and 
now it had completed its conquest of mankind. 

The systematic consolidation of that conquest had begun in earnest 
after the Second Conference of Basra in 1978* Then the World Council 
had set itself to certain tasks that had been so inconceivable hitherto 
that not the most daring sociologists had looked them in the face. They 
had contented themselves with pious aspirations, and taken refuge in 
the persuasion that, if they were sufficiently disregarded, these tasks 
would somehow do themselves. They were tasks of profound mental 
reconstruction, reconstruction going deeper into the substratum of the 
individual life than anything that had ever been attempted before. 
In the first place traditions of nationality had to be cleared away for 
good, and racial prejudice replaced by racial understanding. This 
was a. positive job against immense resistances. Next a lingua-franca 
had to be made universal and one or other of the great literature-bear- 
ing languages rendered accessible to everyone. This again was not 
to be done for the wishing. And thirdly, and most evaded of all three 
obstacles that had to be surmounted, issue had to be joined with the 
various quasi-uni versal religious and cultural systems, Christianity, 
Jewry, Islam, Buddhism and so forth, which right up to the close of 
fce twentieth century were still in active competition with the Modem 
State movement for the^ direction of the individual life and the control 
of human ^airs. While these competing cultures remained in being 
they were bound to become refuges and rallying-shelters for all the 
opposition forces that set themselves to cripple and defeat the new order 
of the world. 

We have told already how that issue was joined, and shown how 
nece^^ it was to bring all the moral and intellectual training of the 
race into direct and simple relations with the Modem State organiza- 
bon. After 2020 there is no record of any schools being open in the 
world except the Modem State schools. Christianity where it 
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remained sacerdotal and tntncUWe v(Zi tupprewd but m-ef 
parts ol ibc world it was not so mofb aWishrd ns watered down to 
modemity E% eij'where Its endowments liad s-ani'hed m Ibe mviv’cnil 
slump It could find no supply of educated men to sustain its rmnistn 
the majonty of its chotthes stood neglected and empty and the 
great rebuilding of the world began most el them vanished 
the other old edifices that hclcrd beau^ or Interest Tliey were cleared 
aw^^LTte dead teases 

The stoiy of Isiam was elovlypafalle} It went more reaibly ri-ea 
than Chrutiamty because its school organization was weaVer It was 

E inned sery closely to the teaching of Arabic The decadence of that 
mguage stiatlereq its soUdanly much as the disuse of Lrtta disn 
tegrated \\ estem Chnstianity It left a few score beautiful mosques 
as Chnstianity led a few score beautiful chapels churches ana 
cathedrals And patterns kgends memones remained over ffl 
abundance more graewus and loveh by far than the reahtiei fwo 
which they were dmiUed 

Jhere had been a widespread belief in the lenaaly and sotidan^ 
of Judaism Tlie Jews lad been able to Veep themselves » pwpw 
apart eating peculiar food and following distinetis e religious practices 
& nation within (he nauon in esciy state m the world They bad been 
& p«Tp<^al imtanl to statesmen a breach in the coUecbvt sohdant) 
everywhere "^cy had played a oeculur in and'Out game of soeui 
reJationship One eould neaer tell whether a Jew was Wng a attiefl 
or whether he was being just a Jew They mamed the) bid® 
preferentially They hid their own standards of ^haneui Wherever 
they alMundcd their peoilanties aroused bitter resentment . 

j ^ supposed that a people so wjdely di«pet5“ 
i ''J » cosmopoUun menlabty and fenned a coa 

‘‘"‘'‘"B O'tamtiiion (or many world purposes but their spea^ 
they neither did nor seemrd 

but ‘he orthodox Jews pUyt^ . 

^ atteropu to formulate the Modem Sta« 

^ with a dream called Zionism the drtao 

‘heir own m Palestine whch 
the onginat home of all tto 
Sialo tell ^*y a Who analj-st ccoJd 

S«r tod ii'y r"'?* Z'onist state It erhphasiirf 






monetaiy Sometlu^ wn« *^**®^thesJump process was manifestly 
The Jews had always\^ money and cteit 


the Jews had alwavs had and ^i. ^ money and ctewi 

nnderstandmg reputation of a peculiar 

immefcA “ monetary processes. Yet m tbe 


immense difficulties of rhar processes. Yet m tee 

the Jews The leading miiui^ ?? jmthontative direcbon came fto® 
tofncaleptoblema^tmonTfa^i^L^l*'?’® grappled with the 

almost ail Gentiles It simpUficabon w^ 

naiuiai for the common man to ask 
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"Where' arc the Jews? " It was i-nsy for Iiiin to rdapsc into suspicion 
and penseculion. Were tlrcy speculating unobtrusively? It was an . 
obvious tiling for Gentile speculators to shift suspicion to this race 
which gloried in and suffered by its obstinate resolve, to remain a 
"peculiar people”. 

And yet between 3940 and 2059, in little more than a century, this 
antiquated obdurate culture disappeared. It and its Zionist state, its 
kosher food, the Larv and all the rest of its paraphernalia, were com* 
pletely merged in the human community. The Jews were not sup* 
preyed; there was no extermination; there were world-wide pogroms 
during the political and social breakdown of the Famished Fifties, but ■ 
under the lyranny there was never any specific persecution at all; yet 
tuey were educated out of their oddity and racial egotism in little more 
man three generations. Tiicir attention was distracted from Moses and 
me nonuse to Abraham and tlic delusion that God made bis creation 
^ f li' the truth aljout their race. The 

thpw ^ ®tid women of Semitic origin, but 

they belong no more to "Israel” . ^ 

nineteenth century would have 
tS L, g;p table because of taa thin^. The fiil of 

and onlv revolution was from the first educational 

iuuL ploughed deeper than any premous 

conditions’ Li favourable 

bethe effecUvenucknsfnS? '=‘^scd to 

odd exclusiveLsrof the SY And all the 

guarded proSc homl^ ^ been engendered in his closed and 
written by Jews for Teivs f f collection of fiction 

relaxation of this immemoriai^^ century, in which the 

old and modLiS!^ and Uic clash of the 

Isra^was beginning'’ e?en th?n.“^ described. The dissolution of 

abandoned almL™wcousdmi^'''f generation had been 

uiHuences, and particularlv m fh Gt:ntilo alike, to external 

After' IQ40 this simPT-occ- ^ newspaper and the common school, 
sive fonn. The lUn/in ' c? home training was renewed in an exten- 
the teachers, movement had from the outset gripped 

its own lines -iiifl education after the dark decades upon 

Even had he desirerl attempt to revive competing schools. 

^ either of his body or hk rm^'d longer be peculiar in the food 

the last^sh™dows!ff*^tri^ mankind in 2059, the disappearance of 
and languaee and distrust between varied cults, races, 

one of De Winrii’o P?' ^i^csses to tlie profound truth of what Falaise, 
The Age of FriKt ^ ^as called the Mental Conception of History,, 
certain nlainU, -1°? essentially an age of struggle to achieve 

, human mind ^ ^ things against the resistances of a muddled 

' oi victory aiifl ®P®*^aration of M 6 g 5 ve was not simply an assertion 
achieved lucidify^^™°^ race, it was the demonstration of its 
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As the curtain o( separatist dreams facial fantasies and hate msht 
marcs thinned out and msscd atniy what svas presented to that 
awakening human brain? A 1 tOe sunlit planet tor its external 
material bearing what we now realtie U not a tithe of its possible 
Cora and fauna a ball crammed with unused and unsuspected 
resources and for the internal Muff of that brain almost limitless 
possibilities of mental achievement All that had been done hitherto 
by man was like the scnbblmg of a litUe child before e> c and band 
have learnt sufficient co-oidination to draw It was bite the pawing 
and crawling of a kitten before it begins to see And now matt s es 
were open 

This little planet of which he was now at last m mentally untroubled 
possession was not simply still under-developed and waste its surface 
ivas cverjovhere scarred and disfigured by ihe Jong wars be had waged 
so blindly lot its mastery Everywhere in 2059 the scenery of the 
earth still testified to the prolonged war the state of siege to establish 
a unified mastery that had now come to an end If most of the 
divisions and barners of the period of the sovereign states had dis- 
app-ared if there were no longer castles fortifications boundanes and 
strategic lines to be traced there were suU many indications that the 
world was under control and shit not quite sure of its own good 
behaviour The carefully pbnned system of aerodromw to prevent 
any untoward developmMiis of the free private flying that had b«n 
tolerated after 2040 was such an indication and so was the strategic 
import plainly undetlyuig the needlessly wide mam roads that left no 
possible region of insurrection inaccessible From the air or on a map 
It manifest that the world was stiU governed The road ss"stBm 
was like a net cast over a dangerous beast 

And ^ually visible sUll was the quahty of recent conquest in the 
wiai Md economic fields As ‘nicolocopulos complained the Second 
^ embankmenu It was distrustful even of the 

waters of the earth Its reservoirs and nvers had he says ' a bullied 
fl[ »,r j josthog little fields and misshapen ill proportioned farms 
ln!i refuse heaps tactoncs workers slums and hovels 

j 7^' coropeutive industnabsm had long since 

spectacle there was still effort visible at every 
Sd of twenty firsKentoiy exploitation The stripping 

m the devastated the world so extensively 

strennoiT^^ff c*' Pt««^S hundred years had led to 

Smed Strenuous is the word Grow said the 

Sfo^Fru^^rahnn^ it At the end of the 

atioa'S^^e*scM^ V* ^ suggestion of possible insubordin 
deS^elv aL » an findexlyrng threat ftan had struggled 
UCT^rareiy and had won but it was only now that he was findmn 

SL^’oXto “-i lup\rfiaal^' 


planet 

toe air view as the 


from I 16 give saw it forty 
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seven vcars ago was iiulccd in the vividcsl contrast to the. world 
garden in which we Hve today. Tlut clumsy rahonahty, that real 
dread of xstheticisjn, that had haunted ttic Council to its end, had 
made tlie artificial factors in the landscape inelegant and em|,ihatic 
almost, uithout exception. Bridges and roads . there , as 
Thcotocopulos said, .'Tike charging rhinoceroses . True that the 
disposition to squat forms, which came from the age of the air raids, 
no longer prevailed, hut there was a general tendency to make buddings 
too solid and too big; thej' had sometimes a certain grandiose iMld- 
ness, but more often than not there was a touch of military stupidity 
in the appearance of their piled-up masses. They stood to attention. 
Tliere was a needlessly lavish abundance of pylons, and they were 
generally too sturdy. _ , ■ 

The enrichment of vegetation whidi is now world-wide was in 
operation at that time only in a few cx-pcrimental areas; in most 
, regions., there was still hardly more forest or cultivation than had 
wasted a century and a half before. If the devastation of fellings and 
fires during the last wars had been replaced by the new straight-ruled, 
squared-out forests, there was as yet no perceptible rise in tlie level of 
the plant communitj' anywhere’, what had previously been forest was 
plantation or forest again, and what had been prairie was still prairie, 
difiering only from the grass prairies of older dajm in tlie dwindling 
contingent of weeds and wild flowers. In spite of the self-complacency 
of the forcstiy department of that time, many trees distorted by 
disease survived, and most were by our standards stunted. To young 
eyes today this world of our fathers, as they see it in picture book and 
panorama, has not merely a regimented but a barren look, and its 
cultivation seems laborious and poor. 

Yet compared with the landscape of two centuries ago its aspect 
was relatively prosperous, spacious and orderly. There is something 
very touching in the freely expressed response of the nineteenth* 
centuiy folk to both urban and country landscape and to natural 
scenery generally. They did not dream how meagre their descendants 
were, to find the spectacle before them. They had, at any rate, as good 
cloudscapes and sunsets as we have, and such natural coast scenery 
as that of Western Scotland was practically the same then as it is 
today. They would endure irksome travel to see sunlit snowy moun- 
tain masses or .get to some vie^vpo^nt that caught the rhythm of 
a distant chain. They loved water and woodlands and distant fields 
m a wide view, and towns they admire chiefly as piled up accumulations 
seen' from a distance. Also they delighted very greatly in the close 
bnghtness of flowering hedges, sheets of bluebells, primrose rides, green 
moss and tendrils and any sort of flower. They pick these things out 
tor appreciation so persistently in their literature and paintings that it 
IS only with an effort w;e realize how much they were "picked out”, 
and how dull and repetitive were endless miles of their normal roads 
tod countryside and how flatly forbidding the ordinary aspects- of 
their habitations'. - • . , 

. So far. as we can reconstruct it now the preWlent note of the 
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nineteenth century scene was »ealc insipidity, degenerating wiy 
easily into a distressful mean tingainlmess America was frost ratten 
m the north and slovenly m the south and unkempt everywhere 
Happily the diorter lived net vew healthy or vigorous folk of these 
days had no standards of cotnparBon and actual labmations of di^ 
content wth nature and the countryside were rare There is sca^v 
an admission in nineteenth-century bterature that the larger ® 
the world was gaunt unsatisfactory and utterly uasj^^thrac 
Writers and poets did not dare to admit as much bccau^lhey hao 
neither the hope nor the energy to make things better They wora“ 
not see it in obedience to an elementary psydiologica! law 

But under the Second Council the cntiastn not only of man s 
achievement but of natural losufhaenty had become voluimnoffi 
because neither was felt any longer to be final It was not omy tW 
heavy engineering the massive buildings and the os er-emphasiw 
roadways that those returning delegates threatened with their niinas. 
Mnch of the land was stdl unsettled They looked down on areas ra 
marsh and scrub bare w ildemess of rock rainless regions screes an 
avalanche slopes For them as for us it was a ivorid of promise stui 
to be fulfilled 

Now we can begin OQ all this tb^ said "Now we have reaiy 
to begin 


I 2 Keying up (he Planet 

It had long been known that the vegetabon of earth and sea oh 
which the volume and vigour of all other life depends was not nearly 
commensurate with the available moisture and sunlight As earfy as 
the nineteen thirties it was being pomted out by an English econo®'*^ 
botanist Frederick Keeble (1870-1975 CoHeefed IForfo m the Saen« 
section of the Reprints) that there were delays and arrests in the multi 
plicabcm of diatoms seasonal grass crops and other extensive pnmaiy 
vegetable growths arrests due to the fact that while aU other ^ 
ditiona were fa% ourable the supply of assimilable mtrogen was loo 
to keep up the growth process He applied the agncultural lesson ot 
tnaaunng to the whole g>ectacle of hie and insisted that we were 
living in a mtrogen-starved world Nitrouen is yielded up 
iMrganic world to the uses of life with extreme reluctance 
otnenration ^ Keeble s threw a new Imht for most people on the 
alleged bounty of nature OOitr woikOT in the same fidd spread 
^ observaUons to other dements Carlos Metom (1927 20I4) a 
life on our planet to 'a stan ehng foal on a 

poverty of tcrtesbal existence can be traced 
geolo&caj record Ute has been a stinted thing 
SSir^tot of exuberance the period of the CosI 

for moM when life seemed really to poor upward but 

tot most of recorded bme hfe mbblcd round toe o^de of a baU of 
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limitless raraeral , wealth to It was 

:S^isx“coiSviss% oi s^i7“ '-"rt fa Sti 


ru mSXd^nlo&ed and 

enSwer; that the realization of that possibility could be attempted^ 
But hundreds of thousands of brains are now alight wth the prospect 
evoWng such a plenty and wealth of life on our planet as the whole 
never dreamed of before this time. 

^ •< • 11 t. ’ o '^C bAm 1#^ 


universe 


The Second Council, in the beginning of its long reign, had not a 
sufficient knowledge of the latent powers of applied^ biology to a^bci- 
pate this fundamental enrichment of life. It conceived its role to be 

the working-out of the logical consequences of mechanical invention 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The greatest of^ these 
consequences were the abolition of distaime and the supersesHon of 
toil by power machinery. The goal of the Council was to confirm and 
establish human unity for ever, and to set up a frame of progressive 
pubHc activities that should provide universal employinent and 
universal purchaang power in the face of a continually increasing , 
industrial efficiency. At first it was preoccupied by the persecuting 
activities that were needed to secure the world against any reaction 
towards private monopolization, romantic nationalism, religious • 
eccentricism, and social fission. Then, as its success in this direction 
passed beyond challenge, as the world community was plainly assured, 
it found itself confronted by an ever more portentous problem of 
leisure. 

It seemed a natural outlet for the surplus of human energy to 
provide among other thin^ for an enormous development of scientific 
research and an exploration of the deeper mineral resources of the 
earth's, crust. _ The Council assigned something like, a third of the 
resources available for science to biological work, and it does not 
seem to have occurred to these rulers of the world, preoccupied as 
u^y were with the suppression, the excessive suppression, the obliter- 
auou even, of deleterious and antiquated separatist doctrines and the 
retashioning of economic life, that this huge growth of biological 
enquiry would result in anything more than the extinction of plant and 
mat diseases, and improvements and economies in cultivation It 
the range of their imaginations to anticipate a spate of 
revSonS^t the spate of mechanical invention which 

twpnHMS '=®n<^tiQns of human life in the nineteenth and • 

h! ^tnetic sensibility outgrew them.. . 

atisni of tv.P the twenty-fiarst century onward the conserv- ■ 

scietiHai- A- Council had held back an increasing amount of 
Sef h from, practical application;. The^S w 2 

supporting its population (which was being kept wS 
below the modest safety line of 2000 million) with absolute ea^; ^, 
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health was at a higher k\el than oatore bad e\er known before and 
it was so far as the powers m bang could manage it marking time 
It was like an adolescent who is stUl treated as a child Even the new 
possibiMieb of exuberant vegetation were not being released The 
areas needed for food supply could have been halved before 2050 but 
the Council decided that the consequent dislocation of the population 
would be likely to strain soaal order and it kept four or bve million 
people at the healthy but not very entertammg work of agncultnral 
production while vi promoted enqmnee for the mdustnal apphcaton 
of marginal excesses of foodstnfls It was not only produang but 
distributing staples in 2050 on precisely the lines adopted in 2020 
It was restraining educational developments and innovations in 
building It had made the world sale for humanity and it meant to 
keep the world at that 

In 204? Homer Lee Pabst published his remarkable leseardies on 
the effect upon ^tomosomes of certain gases derived from the old 
Stenhzing Inhalation made from Permanent Death Gas Tiicse gases 
are knoiwi now as Pabst s Kuietogens and them 1$ a whole senes 
^tbem Tbeir general effect is to produce motabons of vanous types 
They bnnc about abundantly and controllably a vanabibty m hfe 
which has hitherto been caused only with comparative tanty by cosouc 
radiations By 2050 the biological world was cenfronted by a score 
of ab»lufely new speaes of plants and— queer first fruits m the animal 
world— by two new and very deslructiie «peaes of rodent The 
aibftcial evolution of new creatures bad come vnthio the range of 
human possibility 

Limitless possibilities opened before the human imaginabon The 
Council gave way to panic It saw the world it bad taken such pams 
to put in order given over lo uncontrollable vegetable and animal 
monrtrosiUes A nightmare ol evil weeds and strange beasts dismayed 
It Even the human type it tealiied was threatened The laws 
restraining experiments upon animals were extended and ervety animal 
novelty produced by Pabst was to be reported upon and destroyed 
Plant novclbes o{ decorative or economic value were however to be 
tolerated Within his kboralory and experimental grounds Pabst 
Ignored these prohibitions and the faculty of saence increased the 
endowment of the neiw expenmeoUl geneUcs And now that the 
btjpr^e Co^cil could no longer interfere the Transport and General 
Dvstnbubon wnUol the newly developed section of the Behaviour 
Control and Ac Health Services took op Pabst results and arranged 
(20^1 for proper exploitabon A general plan for 
evolution of life upon the planet was drawn up a plan 

.n ancestors are now under control 

m their specif enclosur« and iwctvauons There are fifteen Major 
ftLs vanous specially 

il Boansh without hurcan interference 

except lor the occasional ' . - . . . 


Ihk A/Vm“7r of some qualified observer on foot 

the transit of a speaMly licensed aeroplane overhead Adventurous 
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are excluded 

aficcted by tuaiv than were ® ,F.. jl j being made upon their 
Sd"'lndTe"rfSon of atavistic tipea. extinct ancestral 

‘“”onfhtM“ot the preoccyFon of »e S-nd^^’to 

Vrith the problem of employment for idle hands an rnp^enmlomcal 
the very peat advances made in both nuneralopcal and meteorolo|ical 
SS It did not realize that the systematic obse^abon of Ws 

and rainfall could possibly npset its orderly wotW entirdv 

prospect of forbidding the wind to blow where it listed was entirely 
after the Council's heart. So, too, the possibility of controlling or 
drrdng up volcanoes and earthquakes appealed very strongly to it. 
Before 2000, man's knowledge of the composition of whab he used 
to call die earth’s "crust” and the mineral resourc^ of the ptoet 
beneath that crust was extraordinarily superficial. Geologists rehed 
almost enticcly for their knowledge upon surface features, chance 
exposures, and industrial excavations. But the ever increasing 
resources available for research made a systematic probing and 
exploration of the deeper layers increasingly possible. The student 
will find in any contemporary textbook of Geology an account of the 
Series of beautiful contrivances such as the Shansi borer , the Hull and 
Watkins "diviner”, and the No^chi petrograph, which have now 
made, so to speak, hidden tilings visible to a depth of twenty-five miles, 
and there too he will find a description of a score of ingenious devices 
for isolating blocks of deep-lying rock and bringing tbeir desirable 
ingredients to the surface. Until a hundred years ago nothing of this 
sort was even imagined. Instead of employing the energy imprisoned 
underground to drive what was needed to the surface, the scanty 
product of the old-world mines was hauled up by human or mechanical 
power from above and the ores and coal and salt were actually hewn 
out in situ by hordes of sweating, underpaid human beings. 

Equally rapid was the progre^ of meteorology once the Second 
Council gave its mind to that subject. Practical meteorology was of 
very recent date. Except for a little work with the barometer from 
ab.v3 onward, forecasting began only in the nineteenth century and 
was not sj-stcmatically attempted until 1850. An infinitesimal tamper- 
mg will thexomposition of the air began in the early twentieth ceuturv. 

himself able to withdraw nitrogen from it, but this 
in such small quanUties as 
t npprcaable eflect upon the composition of the atmosphere 

L ie mom w-as attempted until the last 4r, when theS Sse of 

permanent Death Gas was carried out on 
air s^cale to amount to a transitory readjustment of the 

™ thirties of the twenty-first 
li u?'* nse of gas on a large scale to dratroy 

roduih,. and vanous msect pests. Considerable enthusiasm 
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was sho\sn at the time but one or two nnlortunatc accidents cooled 
the teal ot the Council It vas realized that air mixing for anything 
but stimulatmg and punf^ng purposes must wait upon the achieve- 
ment of wind control Air mixing was pul back into the pigeonholes 
with a gathenng number of other gifts from saence that the Coundl 
deemed premature 

The Joint Commission for replanning the world found itself there- 
fore with three correlated grou^ of possibility challenging its ^int 
of adventure A new flora of several thousand speaes was aivaitiag 
release from the experimental grounds and this was only the easiest 
of the apparently limitless possibUities of animal and vegetable 
variation that experimental motogy was taking np A huge and 
hitherto unsuspected wealth of mineral substances was ready to come 
out of the deep-lying rocks and tefre^ the rather lumted and 3 aded 
resources of the contemporary soil And alterations in the composition 
and movements of the atmosphere were no longer inaccessibly beyond 
human effort The obstruction of mdividual ownership and located 
governments had been swept away for e\ et tn that respect the Second 
Counal had beyond question tnumphed But the very vigour with 
which it had done its la^ for roan and the world as they were and 
Shi! in effect are had cleared the ground for such an unprecedented 
mventveness as is now rapidly altering not only the face but the very 
substance of life 

The Replanning Commission set about its task with the leisurely 
energy of a body under no stress of necessity Ijfe is quite good 
as It IS runs the Introduction to its Draft Plan But it is part of 
the fundamental goodness of life that we have as inudi incessant 
novdty « we desire at our disposal Due proportion must be out 
perpetual care Want of proportion ra the development of new things 
was the general cause of the great bulk of humai) suffering and frostia 
non during the past live centunes We have now an oiganiiahon of 
Controls that can tcsttain anything like the spasmodic mercenary 
MterpriM without plan or balance that let loose disaster m the early 
twratieth century We can afford to look before we leap and measure 
mthin quite dose l^ts the tale of consequences we set going lo 
the en^e may find that there was very considerable loslificahon for 
me res^t put by our Supreme Council upon the immediate apphea 
particularly of recent biological 
m^boas which might otherwise have precipitated very similar but 
catastrophic disproportions to those which 
overv^elmed the capitalist avUuaboa of the nineteenth century 
IS .n /rf ** propose a continuation of restraint 

of a^ivanemg saence of genetics to the 

** *•““*“ and probably feorte 

xSfraf fSw concerned We b^eve that the 

^ “y expenmentahoa at 

SSrs painless destnicboa of 

^ 50«s Of defective was 

gaiized and also the sterilization of vanons types that would other 
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«se have taharilW -ehci. « 3 ? ??rc" vSS 


IS as 


lave transnuiwu . ” ' ; j ‘ diiectinR ns tami 

•S' 'Ja WleSShaSioi? has to greaHy ampMed. 

ity, until our humanity as it now is. 

For an age or so 've cm b ^ hy overcrowding. 


heredity, until our knowledge 
For an age or so we can b 


under-^unsnm«u. ^ 

S^hum^S i iHr. hap&ly explore tiy 

means o£ artistic effort, by scientific 

and tiailv for the uext few generations. Kormal human hte can oc 
dilS!’eSendi Md ampMcd. With that we propose to content 
ourselves. Even upon this planet we have millions of years ahead 
before there can be any fundamental change in our environment, 

“Directly we turn from humanity to other forms of lire it is manliest 
that a most attractive realm is opening to us. We may have new and 
wonderful forests; we may have new plants; wc may replace the weedy 
and scanty greensward of the past by a subtler and livelier texture. 
Undreamt-of fruits and blossoms may be summoned out of non- 
existence. The insect world, on which so much of the rest of life 
depends, may be made more congenial to mankind. The smaller fry 
of life and the little beasts and the birds can he varied now until they 
all come into a tolerable friendship with ourselves. As our hands lose 
their clumsiness we may interfere more and more surely witli the 
balance of life. There is no longer fear of abundance now tha,t man 
is sane. 

“Our planning of human activities for the next few generations 
will involve no fundamental changes at all for humanity. It will he 
a keying-up of the sort of life for which our race, however darkly, 
confusedly and unsuccessfully, has always striven. At present 
dehberate weather-control is too big a task for ns. but we believe that 
a sure weather calendar for a year or so ahead is now becoming 
possible. An immense series of enterprises to change the soil, lay-out, 
vegetaban and fauna, first of this region and then of ftat will 
necessitate a complete rearrangement of the mines, deep quarries, road 
network and heavy sea transport of the globe. None of this need be 

^he doing; it can all be made intensely 
.stoi'^ture, which was once clumsrS 
monstrous, is now becoming as graceful as a TOnUiAr ^ • 1 

enterprises that formerly befouled^e world with siSke refiJe S 

S thanp’-SS Sf. 

staticsodetyfwillbe toalSKl?^ ’ ^PParently for a 

tions. And no donbt our 

to still bolder and lovelier enterjies.” 

of 2060. Today”wetr?Sos?oSs — Keying-np Plan 

Seir «e^?rtditi T“ 
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doing The world IS full of interest and delight from the forest 
of the Amazons with their sloths monVeys and occasional 
alligators to that playground of the world the snowficldj 
Himalayas We can arrange to take a turn with the meteorc 
ohser\ers in the upper air or tune out lungs for a spell in the r 
gallencs below the rafts of Atlantis There \vc can see the 
cephalopods of the middic levels comtug for Ihctr food or 
headlong growth of a giant pearl t . 

We are already so accustomed to grace beauty and variety r 
the details and general forms about us that it is only by tuttungl 
the pictures and records of seventy years ago that we tcalizej 
relatively uneventful were the first decades of human unity A® 
man seems to have been so exhamted ^ his escape frooi mas^ 
disease economic waste and general futility and so temfied by* 
thought of any relapse into the old confusions conflicts and econ« 
cannibahem that he was cajiablc of nothing but order But he gag 
courage It is not only our world that n. being keyed up hut ourscl 


' 5 3 Ceogonte Planwng 

Among the deferred projects that he behind otsr 
acUviUes and second only to the system of schemes for indociOe 
directing a great increase in human vanahihty is the complex of 
mat have been drawn out to atiet the ferrestnal contours Here 
IS sornething far too great and dangerous for our present wisdom 
something which it seems inevitable our race wll ultimately 
Aturesent and for many generations yet we are still the 
^d subjecte of geography the oceans and great mountain chains 
dition our Iiv« They deteimmc habitats which again ’*• 
hunnn type best adapted to U\e for the greater part of its hfe i 
or ttat tegion Every kind of us dark or fair thick set or si 
rv w. ^ A distinctive best place m which to 

St" *e earth as it will 

altogether at home No type is at i 
w ^ man A universal type of 

humanity 'fthicb no one ntrw dcsites to diminu 
a not' ? cIJS'So"’' SWScipber pals to ns is sihetoet 

t, Classification of habitats possthle into verv < 

ptoSaX™ “iiS’S onhtLac. 

prss * 
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Yesterday this sort of thing was called "chimerical”, today it is 
impracticable and unnecessary, because of the volcanic forces that 
might be released. So for the present the geogonist, like the geneticist, 
must content himself with dreams — ^in his case dreams of moulding a 
fire-spouting, quivering planet closer to the expanding needs of man. 
His turn to remodel the world will come perhaps in a thousand years 
or so. There is plenty of time for tirat. 


§ 4. Changes in the Control of Behaviour 


The past forty-eight 3'ears have seen verj' great modifications in 
the sociM control of individual behaviour. There has been a very 
great increase in the science, skill and quality of the teachers throughout 
the world, but quite apart from that the character and purpose of 
education and police have changed profoundly. 

Education as we understand it today began about the middle of 
the twentieth century. It had only the slenderest continuity with the 
education of the preceding age, just as the education of Christendom 
had only the slenderest continuity witlr the education of the pagan 
world. Reading, writing, and counting were taught in all three 
systems, but beyond that the very objectives were different. Modem 
education began as propaganda after the time of De Windt, as the 
propaganda of the Modem State. It sought to establish a pe\y com- 
plete ideologj' and a new spirit which would induce the individual 
to devote himself and to shape all his activities to one definite purpose, 
to the attainment and maintenance of a progressive world-socialism, 
using an efficient monetary system as its normal medium of relation- 
ship. 

This seemed, and was, a gigantic undertaking. It faced colossal 
obstacles in ordinary human nature. But it was supremely necessary 
if human civilization was to continue. The alternative was a relapse 


through chaotic barbarism to animal casualness and final extinction. 
Thought and behaviour patterns had to be shaped therefore to subserve 
this objective, to the relative disregard of any other conceivable pur- 
pose. The Modem State became the whole duty of man. This 
propaganda passed necessarily into a training for public semce and 
a universal public education. The Modem State Fellowship ryas a 
trained body pledged to impose its own type of training upon all the 
world. It proposed to be the New Humanity. It would accept no 
compromises. It made the whole educational franiew'ork militant. 
No other type of school and no other system of teaching was tolerated 
for more than half a century. Never before was man so directed and 
disciplined. , ,, .. 

The educationists of this period of the First Council and the Air 
Dictatorship were particularly sedulous to resdain lyhat ^ y,. 

"aberrant motives”. Austerity in eating and dnnkm^ -ii'ctniQf of 
severity in exercise, a jealousy’ of leisure, and a , excite- 

ffisQietic and sensuous gratification, and^particularly 
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ment marked the educational ideab of these men who set out to 
remod"! the world In the early sta^ of progressive and revolutionaty 
thought in the nineteenth century there had been considerable la«fy 
of pnvate conduct There had been a resoU against what was called 
‘ Chnstan morality and a disposition not sOTpIy to condone bot 
encourage indulgence in forms that had hitherto been prohibited 
Most of this liberalism ' in conduct had vanished from revolutionary 
arcles by the second or tlurd decade of the twentieth century The 
Modem State Movement as it developed was pervaded by a dis- 
approval of every sort of sensuous or emotional aHection, The 
business m hand could not suffer it It wasted time it wasted 
energy It let in too much intrigue It undermined the common 
loyalty Kot even Christianity m its most militant stages was so set 
against the dissipation of energy in this direction The new sexual 
puntanjsm diflcred from the old m its toleration of birth control its 
disregard of iormal marriage and a certain chanty towards the first 
excesses of youth but it insisted with even greater vigour upon public 
decency and upon the desirability of sexual seriousness enduring con 
nexiotis -and complete loyalty twtwecn lovers As a result the world 
was far more monogamous more decorous and decently busy after 
8000 c e than U had ever been before 

Many enhes today are disposed to consider the repressions of that 
time e«es3ive We are now in a different phase the militant age » 
past Hiey allege that there was a vast amount of secret and solitary 
wee and moral and mental distothoo beneath the cold surface of thma 
dunng these disciplined years and they consider that the undeniable 
harness and obstinacy of the Second Council as it grew old was a 
oirecc tesmt of its puntamsm They do not hesitate to use such terms 
as masocl^t and sadist But tha is by no means a unanimous 
Equally reputable aulhonbes deny that there was any such 
stifled desires and thwarted mobves under the orderly 
aud heaimy achvibes of the construcbve bme as this new school pre* 
^Zr. A problem are we still so inadequately 

mromed as in the quantitaUve esUtnale of sexual impulse and restiamt 
art biographies dianes pictonal 

m their intrKate attempt to recover the vamshed 
Subm S gencrabons There seems to be a sort of 

condiUoM ^ contrast between present condibons and 

between parallded m history by the contrast 

pSs^f exSe ^ and 19*5 There also we have a 

tteedom V^can decorum giving way to one of remarkable 

mented There are no. .k ”T Every phase is amply do« 

earlier penod w^ one grounds for supposing th^the 

was a general 0/ 

along in an orderl^iasbjo,r^. ^tation and the sexual Me flowed 
of bus nesses It annM«. Set into pohbcs or the control 

which IS not to be rnMp .oo” l«ys and novels like a tame animal 
ever necessary By comnanJ^v^ ®f fbe room when 

^ y companson England m 1920 was out for everything 
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it could do sexually. It did everything and boasted about it and incited 
the young. As the gravity of economic and political problems increased 
and the structural unsoundness of the world became more manifest, 
sexual preoccupations seem to have afforded a sort of refuge from the 
mental strain demanded by the struggle. People distracted tliemselves 
from the immense demands of the situation by making a great noise 
about the intensifications and aberrations of the personal life. There 
was a real propaganda of drugs and homosexuality among the clever 
young. Literature, always so responsive to its audience, stood on its 
head and displayed its private parts. It produced a vast amount of 
solemn pornography, facetious pornography, sadistic incitement, re- 
sexualized religiosity and verbal gibbering in which the rich effective- 
ness of obscene words was abundantly exploited. It is all available 
for the reader today who cares to examine it. He will find it neither 
shocking, disgusting, exciting nor interesting. He will find it comically 
pretentious and pitifully silly. 

It is small wonder that the scattered workers for the Modem State, 
who were struggling heroically -ivith the huge problems of social dis- 
location and social reconstruction, developed an antipathy against these 
jesthetic and sexual preoccupations which robbed tliem of the help and 
ser\nce of so many hopeful youngsters. The Modem State Movement 
was unobtrasively puritanical from the outset. After the romantic 
lapses of the First World Council it became oppressively puritanical. 

It was the precedent of the moral disorder of the early twentieth 
century to which the Educational Control appealed, a hundred and 
t^venty years later, to justify its sustained regulation of private morals 
and repression of stimulation. It failed to realize the profound differ- 
ence of the new conditions. The florid ebullition of sexual troubles, 
sexual refinements and sexual grossnesses in the Age of Fmstration had 
been a natural consequence of fmstration. Everywhere in the face 
of challenges too huge to face, rich and poor alike found themselves 
aimless, unoccupied, menaced. Ill health was increasing. Drags, 
alcohol and sex were available to excite and soothe and deaden their 
distressed nerves. Good-looking j^outh, which could not sell its brains 
or labour, could still find a market for its person. About every nucleus 
of rmjustiy acquired wealth or demoralized power prostitution and 
parasitism festered. What else was there to do in that ugly, unhappy 
and dangerous world? But the world of 2040 was a busy, keenly 
interested and healthy world again. 

We cannot detail in this general review of history the reluctant 
lifting of one prohibition after another. We may now go naked, love 
as we like, eat, drink and amuse ourselves with our work or as we 
will, subject only to a proper respect for imformed minds. And no 
harm has been done at all. When the Puritanical Tyranny began, 
its directors felt they had imprisoned a tiger that would otherwise 
consume all the plenty and safety they achieved. Very reluctantly 
indeed, bit by bit and after endless disputes, were their prohibitions 
relaxed. And no tiger appeared. Properly nourished people do not 
take to gluttony, properly interested people are not overwhelmed by 
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sex Instead of a tiger appeared a haimfess. (jmet, tinobtiusive and 
not unplcasmg pussy-cat, sshich declined to be in any way notable 
Humanity ivas changing The threatened outbreak of porno* 
graphy abnormality and sex exciUtum did not occur But anyxine 
who studies the fiction and drama of the past half-century and com 
pares it with the similar lilentore of the old world wall realirc that 
there are tar more personal love and far more happy lovers than ever 
before and that physical love to demonstrate loyalty, show preference, 
ennch asaooation and seal fnendshipwas never so direct and beautiful 
Jealousy we have but it is rarely malicious desire, but it is rarely 
VICIOUS In this as in so many other things progress has meant 
sunplification The souls we read about of two cenfunes ago strke us 
as grotesquely tangled tormented and nasty souls Hate mingled with 
their desires mercenary considerations were an ev cr present defilement 
they paired dishonestly and mated insincerely 

But while there has been this release from the straitlaced sexual 
morals of the militant period in another field there has been no 
relaxation The new order can tolerate no tampering with the 
monetary property svsiem that holds us all together Not only is oar 
pobce incessantly alert against robbery and cheating as the old world 
understood u but many gainful practices that 1920 would have con 
sideted tolerable or even admirable ate suppressed and are likelv to 
be suppressed for all ume Gambling the mean desire and device to 
get the spendms of someone else s earnings la punished as heavily as 
Uic i^ety nt inooey checks and all those speculative activities which 
seemed to be the very texture of the nineltenth-centuiy social order 
date not reappear now in any disguise at all Money is a check for 
our personal needs or for the giving of graceful presents There rousf 
M no misuse of money to gam an advantage ever another human 
being, even with that other human bemg s coniuvance There wx 
^atsortofthin-isthevnceofcanmbahsm Beyond 
that liberty increases daily ^ 

With a sound education of mind and body and a ngoruos and exact 
di^onoumble impulses we 
o IV' * V “ Po^'hle to give every human being such a hberty 
ii behaviour as wxuld have seemed incredible 

T during -the earher 

S^oulh clini.nI Stem and 

We mav en hfe that we can now hvc in freedom 


to ime^to tor too teacher ot hatory 

»e" ltte '‘"'"an feehn-e and n.oUv.1 

habits or m a hpaviiv * *t and unwholesome bi^ily 

to a neavdy .entanttotalued atmosphere of general distrait 
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and insecurity, so also he has to make a most vigorous imaginative 
effort to recover even the faintest shadow of the pervading vexation, 
humiliations and straining anxiety that resulted from an almost 
universal deficiency of common things. Everybody, except a small 
minority, went short until the close of the twentieth century. Even 
the rich had to be wary, cunning buyers to satisfy all their fancies 
and desires. The simplified economic order of our world to-day runs 
so smoothly that we hardly think at all about our ordinary needs. 
Housing, food and clothing wait upon us wherever we go. It is so 
easily done that we fail to realize the immense cleansing away of 
obstructive difficulties that had to occur before it could be made so 
easy. 

One of the results of abundance that our ancestors would have 
found paradoxical is the abolition of encumbrance. But the less 
there was in the past the more you had to have and hold. Men had 
to appropriate things because there was not enough to go round. Your 
home was not simply the place to which you retired for solitude or 
intimacy; it was a store-house. In the sixteenth or seventeenth centurjf 
it was even fortified by bars, locks and bolts against robbers. You 
got with difficulty, and what you got you kept. The successful man 
of those days was imprisoned and smothered in accumulations upon 
which he dared not relax his watchfulness and grip. They were as 
indestructible as he could make them, for once destroyed or ignored 
they might prove irreplaceable. Everj’body was keeping things, 
keeping them rather than using them. If thej? were not wanted now 
they might be wanted presently. If that successful man desired to 
vary his urban life he had to possess a country house. In these 
establishments there had to be a miniature social economy. Much of 
the food was not only prepared in the personal household, but pro- 
duced on the private estate. All this had to be managed and watched 
to prevent waste, slackness and dishonesty. All the clothes the 
prosperous man might want to wear had to be stored and preserved 
in presses and wardrobe.s; his household needed gear against any 
possible emergency; and all his accumulations had to be guarded 
against robbers. It was almost as anxious and wearing a job to be 
rich as to be poor in those days of general insufficiency. And if the 
rich man travelled, he had to travel in his o%vn coach with his 
attendants, taking a great burthen of clothing and general luggage 
with him. 

In the relatively plentiful days of the later nineteentli century, 
which in so many details foreshadowed and yet failed to complete and 
generalize the conditions of our own time, there was for the prosperous 
at least a certain alleviation of the burthen of property. The tempo- 
rary achievement of a limited cosmopolitanism of money and credit, 
the multiplication of the bourgeoisie, the liquidation of ownership by 
joint-stock undertakings, the increased facilities for communication 
and movement, made successful people less disposed to sit down amidst 
their possessions. There was a sustained general effort, which we now 
find grotesque and irrational, to keep property and at the same time 
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example, they organized the modem system of exchanging new things 
for old; the new shoes or garment would be made and fitted to the 
customer and the old taken away and pulped or otherwise disposed 
of. Nothing is cobbled nowadays; nothing is patched or repaired. By 
degrees tiiis method abolished that ancient institution ^e laundry 
altogether. That line of fluttering patched and tattered garments so 
characteristic of old world village scenery vanished from the earth. 
New rapid methods of measuring and fitting replaced the tape, scissors 
and sewing of the old days. In the time of the Hoover Slump men 
would wear their underclothes for years, having them painfully washed 
out, dried, ironed and returned weekly, and they would wear their 
complex outer garments wdth all the old fastenings, buttons, straps, 
buckles and so forth, sometimes for many j’ears. They had to be 
made of dark fabrics with broken patterns to conceal their griminess. 
The clothing of the Middle Ages was still filthier. Nowadays tlie 
average life of our much simplier and brighter outer garments with 
their convenient zip fastenings is about a week, and such light under- 
clothes as we wear last about three days. We keep no wardrobes of 
them; the stores are our wardrobes. If the weather changes the stores 
are ready for us everywhere with wraps or heavier or lighter materials. 
It must be a remote expedition indeed that needs a change of raiment. 
We wear less clothing than our ancestors, partly because of our 
healthier condition, partly because we do not like to hide lovely bodies, 
but mainly because in the past men wrapped themselves up against 
every contingency. They wore hats whenever drey were not rmder 
a roof, socks inside their boots, buttons on their sleeve-cuffs, collars 
and ties. It seems as though these elaborations became necessary to 
social prestige because of the general shortage. In an age of scarcity 
it was a testimonial to one’s worth to be fully clad. In the nineteenth, 
century the well-to-do wore gold watch-chains and gloves, which they 
carried in their hands in hot weather, as further evidence of substantial 
means. 

Housing again, under the Air and Sea Control, took off from the 
point where the hotel-flat had left it in 1930. There was never any 
attempt to resume the building of those small permanent houses which 
were spread so abundand}' over England, for example, after the 
World War. The first task of the new world control was mainly 
sanitary. Infection lurked everywhere; four decades of social dis- 
order had made every building a decaying disease-trap for the young 
that were .bom into it. The Housing Control rebuilt the housing 
quarters of the rotten old towns in die form of blocks of dwellings, 
clean, spacious and convenient, but, to our eyes now, very squat and 
dull. They were from ten to twelve stories high, and very soundly 
and honestly made. Everywhere they had water, lighting, heating in 
the colder climates, and sanitation. The picturesquely clustering rural 
villages were replaced all over the earth by the same tj-pe of con- 
centrated house-block, the style and raateriarvarying only so far as 
conditions of climate required it. The villages were literally swept 
up into these piles. Even where small private cultivation was still 
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immediate housing, and the gaunt surviving piles of Lower New York 
were adapted hastily to its accommodation. This kept them going 
for a time, and then arose a prolonged controversy between rival 
schools of planning for the reconstruction of that strangely vital city. 
It is not only true that the poorer the world was the more it was 
encumbered by property, but also that the more vigorously a place 
or a building is being used in progressive work the more difficult it is 
to keep it up to date. 

Since the middle of the twenty-first century there has been a world- 
wide reappearance of the individual home, more particularly on the 
countryside, by the sea, and amidst forests and mountain scenery. 
But it has reappeared in a new form. It is not really the same thing 
as the old cottage and country house. 

The idea of a home made of portable material, constructed at some 
convenient industrial centre and sent to any desired site, was already 
in the minds of such restless innovators as Henry Ford before the 
Decline and Fall. The country college, the country house, is an 
imaginative outlet. For great numbers of men and women comes a 
phase when the desire for that little peculiar place, with its carefully 
chosen site, its distinctive long-coveted amenities, its outlet upon the 
woods, the mountain, the jungle or the sea, has an overpowering 
appeal. There they will live, dream, work and be happy. Few of 
tire many who had that dream could satisfy it in the old days. Some 
rare, rich persons were able to buy land, build elaborately after their 
desires, make gardens. When they died or became bankrupt other 
people without the leisure to make their own homes bought the 
abandoned home. They would far rather have made a place for 
themselves, but there stood the predecessor’s desire in brick or stone, 
solid and irremovable, and they did what they could, by means of 
alterations, to eliminate the taste of him. 

But as plenty and mechanical power increased, as the new road 
system made more and more of the earth accessible, as power-cables 
and water supply spread cver^uvhere, it became easy not only to clear 
away and obliterate the traces of houses that were done for, but to 
bring a pleasant individualized country house within the purchasing 
power of an increasing proportion of the population. The master^' of 
power in our time is manifested almost as much by its srvift scrapping 
and scavenging as by its limitless productivity. Nowadays a man or 
woman may bit upon an unoccupied site, spend a few pleasant weeks 
planning and revising projects and designs, and give his order. In 
a month his home is ready, in a day or so more the foundation has 
been laid, and in three or four weeks the dream is realized: the house 
stands as he wished it to stand, connected to the power mains, supplied 
with water, furnished to his taste, smiling and ready. It is hardly 
more trouble than ordering an aeroplane or an automobile. 

In its earlier stages the evocation of the preconstrjcled house uus 
not so rapid, but from the first it was far quicker than the laborious 
piling up of the old-world builder. 

And with an equal facility r.o\v a house is cleared away. We no 
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lonser think it meet to wear anotber m-ui 8 abandoned honse any 
more than 'we think it proper to >\eat the dothes ol the dead Clearing 
away says Michael Kcmal » the primary characteristic of the Modem 
Age The Age of Frustration w’as esseobally an age that could not 
dear away either debts soveropities patnofisms old classes old 
boundanes old buildings old scores or old gncvances It is only in 
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his possessions are everywhere \Ve have solved the problem of 
soculttiflg property the problem the early twenbeth century was 
unable to solve \Ve have the use and consumpbon of material goods 
without the burthen of ownership 
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communication and physical reaction had increased beyond all 
measure. But the statesmen, educators and la^vyers of that age, as 
we have shown very plainly in this history, were unaware of any of 
these differences that had occurred since their methods were developed. 
They drooled along according to precedent. A set-back for adjustment 
was therefore inevitable. We have told the broad facts of the crash 
that began with the war massacres of 1914-18 and culminated in the 
cycle of pestilences before 1957. In thirty years the population of 
tire earth fell to about one tliousand millions or less, and the average 
age receded to something about 23. This was a stupendous recession, 
not merely in numbers but in the maturity of the average mind. 

Then came the Air and Sea Control and the First and the Second 
Council with their restoration of hygienic conditions and their scientific 
planning. The increase of population was watched and restrained for 
a century, but the average age extended until now it is 62 and still 
rising. The population total crept back to 1500 millions in 2060 and 
reached 2000 millions again in 2085. It has become nianifest that 
such a population is no longer unwieldy, and that with the scientific 
education and behaviour control we now possess a considerable further 
increase can be contemplated without dismay. 

The population of the earth is now 2500 millions, and’ it will 
probably be let up to 4000 millions as rapidly as the world is keyed 
up for its full support and happiness. The danger of such a population 
swarming dangerously or getting into panics, mental jams, crushes and 
insanitary congestions grows less and less. The opinion of contempo- 
rary authorities is that 4000 millions is an optimum, and that before 
many decades have passed it will be possible to keep most of those 
bom actively and happily alive to something like go years of age. 
But the question of the possibility and advisabOity of prolonging the 
individual life more than three or four decades beyond the "three- 
score and ten” of the Biblical barbarian is still an open one. It is 
possible that there is a limit to the memories a brain can carry and 
to its power of taking new interest in fresh events. There may be a 
natural death for most people in the future about the age of a hundred 
or a little more, as painless and acceptable as going to bed and sleeping 
after a long and interesting day. 

These quantitative biological alterations involve the profoundest 
differences in the quality of every life concerned. It is not simply 
that each individual has now a justifiable faith that he will live out 
his life to the end, but that the conditions in which he lives call out 
quite a different reaction S3'stem from that evoked in the past. Before 
the Middle Ages people thought of their grandparents as older and 
mightier people, but we think of our ancestors as younger and feebler 
people. Those earlier generations were like fresh-water fish, living 
in shallow, saline and readily dried-up water, in comparison with 
others of the same species living in a deep, abundant, well-aerated and 
altogether congenial lake. They were continually uncomfortable, con- 
stantly stranded by circumstances; they flapped about wildly and died 
early. Although they were the same in essence, their behaviour, their 
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when even the old aped the young, ended in the World War and the 
economic collapse. After that came a struggle, at first unconscious 
and then open and declared, between youth and mental maturity. 

In the bad years after the World War for a couple of generations 
there was a very unhappy relapse towards youthful predominance. 
The old people had failed to avert the collapse, the legitimate seniors 
for the new period were dead and broken and morally disorganized, 
and there was a sort of poetic justice in the stormy release of puerility 
that ensued. Italy was scourged by its hobbledehoys in black shirts; 
Russia was ruled by the blue-chinned Young; Ireland was devastated 
by hooligan patriots; presently Germany, after brooding over its defeat 
for ten years, had a convulsive relapse to fiercely crazy boyishness in 
the Nazis. Indian patriotism had a kindred immaturity. The tender 
years of many of the young revolutionaries executed by the British, 
outrage our standards of toleration. Everywhere was youthful 
ignorance with lethal weapons in its hands, conceited, self-righteous, 
exalted, blind to the tale of consequences. Breaking up things is the 
disposition of jmuth, and making is not yet in its experience. Liberal- 
ism and the middle-aged had a phase of unprecedented ineffeebveness. 
There seemed to be no judgment left in the world, and the young, 
in masks and requisitioned cars, making nocturnal raids, indulging 
in punitive cruelties, beating, torturing, displaying in equal measure 
physical recklessness and moral panic, came near to wrecking the 
whole civilizing process. 

It is an interesting task to trace the gradual maturing of these 
adolescent organizers that seized so much of the control of the world 
in that age of transitional disorder. There are voluminous books in 
which Fascism in 1920, Fascism in 1930, and Fascism in 1940, or 
again Communism in the same decades, is elaborately compared with 
itself. After all their impatience and sentimentality, their rank 
patriotism and reactionary cant, we find these youth movements unob- 
trusively sneaking back to planning, discipline, and scientific methods. 
Millions of young men who began Fascist, Nazi, Communist and the 
like, blind nationalists and irrational partisans, became Modern State 
men in their middle years. They became at last instruments to realize 
the plans and visions of the very men they had hunted, maltreated 
and murdered in the crude zeal of their first beginnings. 

But now youth is well in hand for ever, and when we speak of 
a man today we really mean a different being from a nineteenth- 
century man. Bodily he is sounder and fitter, almost comj)letely free 
from disease; mentally he is clear and clean and educated to a pitch 
that was still undreamt of two centuries ago. He is over fifty instead 
of being under thirty. He is less gregarious in his instincts and less 
suggestible because he is farther away from the “home and litter” 
mentality, but he is far more social and unselfish in his ideology and 
mental habits. He is, in fact, for all the identity of his heredity, a 
different animal. He is bigger and stronger, more clear-headed; witli 
more self-control and more definitely related to his fellow creatures. 

This is manifest every^vhere, but it is particularly visible in such 
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regions as Bengal and Central Quna There we find the 
descendant* of shnlJ unhappy, swarming degenerate under nourished 
under-educated underbid and short lived populations among the 
finest handsomest longest lived and ablest of contempora^ 
bumamty This has been achieved without any attempt at Positive 
Eugenics it has resulted from the honest application or the Obvious 
to health education and ectmomic organization within little more 
than a hundred years These populaboos were terribly weeded bj the 
pesblences of the age o! disoroet and gnmly disapUned by the 
Tyranny They are bow after that pruning and training bearing as 
fine flowers of literary and soentific achievement as any other racial 
masses 


§ 7 Language and tfental Groirtk 

(I print this section exactly as Raven wrote it down It is the 
reader will remark in very orainaty twentieth-century English Yet 
plainly if it is a part of a twenty second-century textbook of general 
history it cannot have been wntten onginaily m our cootemporarj 
idiom It insists upon a refioeroent and enlargement of language as if 
it had already occurred but no sudi refinement is evident It most 
ha\e been translated by Raven as he dreamt it into the prose of 
today If be saw that book of bis at all he saw it sot with bi» eyes 
but with bis mind The actual page could have had neither our 
lettering our spelhng our phrasing nor our vocabulary ) 

One of the unanucipated achievements of the twenty first century 
was the rapid diflasion of Basic English as the Imgua franca of the 
world and the even mote rapid modification expansion amd spread of 
English m its wake The English most of us speak and write today 
IS a very different tongue from the English of Shakespeare Addison 
Bunyan or Shaw it has shed the last traces of such archaic elaborations 
as a subjunctive mood it has simplified its spelling standardized its 
pronunciation adopted many foteiga locutions and naturalized and 
assimilated thousands of foreign words No ddiberate attempt was 
made to establish it as the world language It bad many natural 
advantages over its chief coinpeutots Spanish French Russian 
German and Italian It was simpler subtler more flexible and already 
more widely spoken but it was certainly the use of Basic Englii 
which gave it its final victory over these rivals 

Bas c English was the mvenboR of an ingenious scholar of Cam 
bndge in England C K Ogden (1889-1990) who devoted a long and 
mdustnoas Me to the simplification of expression and partn-ulatly to 
this particular simplification It e interesting to note that he was a 
contemporary of James Jcyce (1882 1955) who also devoted himself 
to the tosk of devising a new sort of English But while Ogden sought 
saentific simplification Joyce worked aestheUcally for elaboration and 
ncti suggesuoti and vanished at last from the pursuit of his dwindling 
pa« 0} readers in a tangled nnwe almost indistinguishable from the 
gibbenng of a lunatic Nevertbdes he added about twen^ fivewords 
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to the language which are still in use. Ogden, after long and industrious 
experimentation in the reverse direction, emerged mth an English of 
850 words and a. few rules of construction which would enable any 
foreigner to express practically any ordinary idea simply and clearly. 

' It became possible for an intelligent foreigner to talk or correspond in 
understandable English in a few weeks. On the whole it was more 
difficult to train English speakers to restrict themselves to the forms 
and words selected ttian to teach outsiders the whole of Basic. It was 
a teacher of languages, Rudolph Boyle (1910-1959), who contrived the 
method by which English speakers learnt to confine themselves, when 
necessary, to Basic limitations. 

This convenience spread like wildfire after the First Conference of 
Basra. It was made the official medium of communication throughout 
the world by the Air and Sea Control, and by 2020 there was hardly 
anyone in the world who could not talk and understand it. 

It is from phonetically spelt Basic English as a new starting-point 
that the language we write and speak today developed, chiefly by 
the gradual resumption of verbs and idioms from the mother tongue 
and by the assimilation of foreign terms and phrases. We speak a 
language of nearly two million words nowadays, a synthetic language 
in fact, into which roots, words and idioms from every speech in the 
world have been poured. K. Wang in a recent essay has shorvn that 
there are still specializations of vocabulary. The vocabulary of a score 
of recent writers of Italian origin chosen haphazard shows a marked 
preference for words derived from the Latin, in comparison with 
twenty Eastern Asiatic writers whose bias is Chinese and American. 
Yet they can all understand one another and they are all in one 
undivided cultural field. 

There are few redundancies in the new English of today and 
tomorrow, and there is an increasing disposition to take synonyms, 
and what used to be classified as “rare” or "obsolete” terms, and 
re-define them to convey some finer shade of meaning. Criticism, 
in the form of the Dictionary Bureau, scrutinizes, but permits desirable 
additions. One can feel little doubt about the increasing delicac}' and 
precision of expression to-day if we compare a contemporary book 
with some English classic of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. That 
is still quite understandable to us, but in its bareness and occasional 
ineptitudes it seems half-way back to the limitations and lumberingness 
of Early English or Gothic. 

The fuller the terminology the finer the mind. There can be very 
little doubt that the brain of a twentieth-century man compared with 
the brain of an ordinary man today, though in no way intrinsically 
inferior, was a far less polished and well-adjusted implement. It was 
warped by bad habits, cumbered with a tangle of unsound associations, 
clogged rvith unresolved complexes; it was like a fine piece of 
maeffinery in a state of dirt and neglect. The modem brain is far 
more neatly packed and better arranged, cleaner and better lubricated. 

It not only holds much more, but it uses the larger keyboard of our 
contemporarj' language more efficiently. The common man today 
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IS apt to find the phnosophe*s and * flunkers” of hvo centones ago 
unaccountably roundabout tedious and encumbered It is not so mu 
that he finds them obscure but that when at last he has dragged tne 
meanings out of their jungles ot statement into the bgbt oi day e 
finds he has thought all round them . 

An interestJDg and valuaUe group of investigators whose wo 
still goes on appeared first m a rudimentary form m the 
century The leader of this group was a certain Lady Weiby (io37 
1012) who was frankly considered by most of her contemporanes as 
an unintelligible bore She corresponded copiously with all who worud 
attend to her harping perpetually on the idea that language could be 
made more cxacjly expressive that there should be a ' Saence ot 
Signifies C K Ogden and a fellow Fellow of Magdalene College 
I A Richards (1S93 1977) were among the few who took her sen 
ously These two produced a book The Utanxng 0/ ileantng in 1923 
whiA counts as one of the earliest attempts to improve the langp^e 
mechanism Basic English was a by product of these enquiries The 
new lienee was practically unendowrf it attracted few workers and 
It was lost sight of during the decades of disaster It was revived only 
m die early twenty fint century 

Then Carl Ratan became the centre of a group of workers inspired 
by the idea of making English more Jocid and comprehensive and a 
truly universal language His work has expanded into the volumtneia 
OTganiiation of the Language Bureau as we know it today The work 
ot that Bureau has been compared to the work of the monetaty experts 
who finally made money exact a hundred and fifty years ago Jnst 
as aviiitatiQn was held back for some centunes by ^e imperfections 
of the money nexus so we begin to realize today that our mtellectuaf 
progress is by no means so rapid as it might be because of the end'ess 
flai« and b^eness of the language nexus 

An interesting compilation m hand which promises to become a 
\entable history oi philosophy and knowledge is the Language 
DyscarJ This project was ongmally set going by the Dictionary 
Section of the Language Bureau as a mere account rendered of obsolete 
ot obsofescent terms or terms which have become greatly altered from 
their original meaning but the enquiry into the reasons for these 
diangiogs and preferences and abandonments led vetj, directly into 
aa exhaustive anaK^ of the primary processes of hrnnnn thought A 
senes of words sojJ spmt mailer force e«e»ce '\for example 
were buiU into the substance of Aryan and Semitic t&ughl almost 
their beginnings and it was only quite recently that the 
exhaustive analyses by Yuan Shan and his associates of these frame- 
work terms made it cleat that the processes of Chinese and Negro 
temking were by no means pa-allel Translation between languages 
in all ma teis except matters of matenai statement is always a httfe 
loo« and rough but between the ideology underlying the literature 
®r the attempts of Afneans to express themselves 
and that embi^ed m the rohng language of today the roughness 
apptcaches violence That ctish , as it is examined is likely to pro- 
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duce very extensive innovations in our philosophical (general scientific) 
and technical nomenclature. We are speaking and writing a provisional 
language today. Our great-grandchildren will no more think of using 
many of our terms and turns of expression today than we should think 
of resorting again to the railway train, the paddle steamboat and the 
needle telegraph. 

This rearrangement of the association systems of the human brain 
which is now in progress bfings with it — long before we begin to dream 
of eugenic developments — the prospect of at present inconceivable 
extensions of human mental capacity. It will involve taking hold of 
issues that are at present quite outside our grasp. There was a time 
when early man was no more capable of drawing a sketch or threading 
a needle than a cow; it was only as his thumb and fingers became 
opposable that the powers of craftsmanship and mechanism came 
within his grip. Similarly we may anticipate an enormous extension 
of research and a far deeper penetration into reality as language, our 
intellectual hand, is brought to a new level of efficiency. 

There is not only this sharpening and refinement of the brain going 
on, but there has been what our great-grandparents would have con- 
sidered an immense increase in the amount, the quality, and the 
accessibility of knowledge. As the individual brain quickens and 
becomes more skilful, there also appears a collective Brain, the 
Encyclopaidia, the Fundamental Knowledge System, which accumu- 
lates, sorts, keeps in order and renders available everything that is 
known. The Encyclopaedia organization, which centres upon 
Barcelona, with its seventeen million active workers, is the Memory 
of Mankind. Its tentacles spread out in one direction to millions of 
investigators, checkers and correspondents, and in another to keep 
the educational process in living touch with mental advance. It is 
growing rapidly as the continual advance in productive efficiency 
liberates fresh multitudes of workers for its services. The mental 
mechanism of mankind is as yet only in its infancy. 

Adolescence perhaps rather than infancy. It is because the mind 
of man is growing up that for the first time it realizes that it is young. 


§ 8. Sublimaiion of Interest 

Not only is the average man today, an older and graver creature 
than his ancestor of three centuries ago, but he is very differently 
employed. There has been a great diversion of his interest from the 
primary necessities of life. 

Three centuries ago, well over ninety per cent of the human popula- 
tion was absorbed either in the direct production of necessities or in 
the scramble to get them from their original producers. Direct pro- 
ducers, the peasants and toilers, the entrepreneurs and their managers 
and directors, and direct distributors accounted for upward of eighty 
per cent of the human total; the rest were the millions of interr'eners, 
usurers, claim-makers, landowners, rentiers, solicitors, speculators. 
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pansilcs robbers and thieves who wre deemed necessary to gmgM 
up the economic process The forces of Uw order and edocatoim 
excluding temporaiy conscnplion and levies for military ends toojc p 
five or SIX pet cent of the residue and & small miflonty 
under five per cent of the total popolal«>Q supphrf aU the amuc 
eSort the scienbfic enquiry the social and politick thought the living 
soul of the entire soaal body , 

The systems of interest of roost people were t^«W«j r«tna« 
almost entirely to work and the struggle to possess They had to tni 
continually of the work they did eilhef for Ihcir own proof or tot tn 
personal profit comfort or fantasy of some employer 
tbmk of keeping their jobs or of getting fresh ones and m to 
daj’s of narrowing employment after the Hoover Slump be^me a 
last a monstrous obsession of the brain What they earned they bad 
to spend carefully or guard carefully for the rascaldom of business 
everywhere seeking to give nothing for something Sometimes sick 
of their narrow lives they would gamble to the desperate hope w a 
convulsive enlargement and for most of them gambling meant dis 
appomtment and sell reproach Add to these womes a little tove a 
good deal of hate and a desperate struggle to see it all in a hopefm and 
honourable fight a desperate hunger to be flattered and reassured ^d 
you have the content of mneW nine per cent of the human brains tMt 
made tie world of 1930 They could no mote escape from dus 
restricted arde of urgently clamorous lotercsU hardly ampler flian 
the circle of an animal s interest than the animals can 

The Modem Slate has broken this cramping ortle of interests for 
every human being We are sbU creatures wiQi brains like out fdto* 
fathers corresponding ganglia to ganglia and fibre to fibre but vf are 
not using (Aose brains for lAe same purposes The Modem State by 
ensuring plenty and controlling the uicreasc of population has taken 
all the interests of the food hunt and the food-scnunble and all the 
interests of the struggle to down and-out our human competitors away 
from the activities of the individual biaut A relabvely small number 
of speaahied workers keep the necessary Controls of these pnmaxy 
preoccupations going We worry about food dnnk clothing health 
and personal toeedom no more The work we must do is not burthen- 
some in amount and it is the roost congenial our educational guardians 
can find for us and help us to find When jt is done we are sure of the 
result nobody is left m the worid to ^eat us or rob us of our pay 
We are stdl competitive raore so perhaps than ever jealousy still wars 
with generossto in us the story of out personal afieebons is rarely a 
sim^ple story but the interest we lecl m our w ork is a masterful interest 
and not a dnven interest and oar ctnnpetitioo is for istiacbon appre- 
ciation and self-approval and not for mutual injury There has been 
a relasc of by far the larger moiety of the mental energy of the norma! 
man from its former inescapable prcociaipaticins 

This steady obliteration of pnmaiy mobves is manifested meet 
Ulummafangly by the statistics of what used to be Crune and Punish 
menl figures of the offences msubordmabons and deliberate outrages 
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upon social order and the consequent punishments and corrective pro- 
ceedings that are issued by the disciplinary organization of the 
Behaviour Control. Statistics for the years of decadence are not forth- 
coming, but there is plentiful material from the comparatively orderly 
and prosperous period between 1890 and 1930. Great Britain then 
constituted the healthiest and most law-abiding community in the 
world, but the figures that emerge to the student of history present 
what seems to us an appalling welter of crime. Stealing, cheating of 
every sort, forgery, burglary, robbery with violence, poisoning and 
other forms of murder, occurred daily. It did not seem as though that 
thick defilement of wrongdoing about property could ever cease. 
Innumerable suicides occurred through pecuniary worry. Yet now all 
these crimes, which filled the jails, arising out of the scramble for money 
and property in an age of insufficiency, have almost completely 
vanished from human life. The Behaviour Control Report for 2104 
(2105 is not yet available) records 715 rases of stealing for the whole 
world. In nearly every case the object stolen was some personal work 
of art, some small jewel, a piece of embroidery, a pet animal, several 
children, and — in one instance — the bulb of a new variety of lily that 
aroused the instinct to possess and care for. It is doubtful whether 
tlierc were many undetected or unreported thefts. 

There has not, however, been anything like the same abolition of 
personal offences. They have diminished. But while the property 
offences have diminished to the scale of one-ten-milHonth of the old- 
world figures, these others show a reduction in the nature of single 
instances to former hundreds. Many types in our population are still 
very easily turned towards sexual lawlessness. Beautiful and attrac- 
tive people and particularly attractive children are not yet perfectly 
immune from undesired solicitation, personal persecution, annoying 
assault and resentful injury. Jealousy is still a dangerous passion, 
more particularly below the age of forty. The Behaviour Control 
ascribes nearly 520,000 offences to this group of urgencies, mostly 
assaults of varying degree of malignity, culminating in 67 murders. 
There were also 2192 suicides in the total. These figures show only 
a slight improvement upon the annual average for the previous decade. 

Another difficult class of offence which finds no exact parallel in the 
criminal statistics of fonner times, unless the British offence of 
"malignant miscliief” is to be put in this group, are acts of annoyance, 
destruction, assault and so forth, due to competitive jealousy and the 
exasperation aroused, often quite unwittingly, by the bearing or 
achievements of one’s fellow creatures. This sort of misbehaviour 
varies in degree from the black hatred and fury of an uncontrolled 
egotism to what verges in some cases upon justifiable criticism of 
slightly fatuous or self-complacent behaviour. Four murders, some 
hundreds of assaults and acts of wanton destruction in this category 
witness to the fact that this world is still not a Paradise for every t3rpe 
of individual. Either they are bitter by some inner necessity or they 
have been embittered. Yet when we take the grand total of every 
misdeed that had to be dealt with last year, counting even the most 
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petty occa^ons for restoration leanung or reproof and find it ts just 
three quarters of a mdlion m a world of 2500 mniion people we haw 
a quantilalii e measure of human progress in two brief centuries that 
justifies a \ery stalwart confdeoce m the hurnan outlook The 
imagination of man s heart is no longer esal continually It is only 
evil occasionally and the piac ical task of our social psj'chologists is 
to reduce those occas ons and provocabons 

■fte abundant release of brain stuff the mental plenty which has 
resulted from Hie organuation of matenal plenty Is of necessity bang 
directed into new channels That meagre half per cent or less of 
creabve workers of the old regime the few cunous men who played 
about with no\ el ideas the odd men oflnsure who collected ranties 
and mientions has grown into a might) bod\ of enquiry experiment 
aenfication and record which is becomioc now the laieer part of the 
world s population ” 

We know now certainly what the people of three centunes ago 
n^er snspected that the human hiam released from hunger fear and 
uie ^her pninary stresses is very easily amenable not only to creative 
wd directive d«ire but also to kindly and helpful impulses Almost 
^ tne people who keep our producbve out distnbutme and transport 
becanse they find the work entertamin? 
b^use they like making the machine work well and helping peorle 
bill a satisfaction m being able to do things skilfully for others 
^ lor Jhemsehes. Tht barbers 
<if®ssmakers hatters ojlfitters and so forth in the 
different people from the ralhef obsequious 
ab rSS gnndlathers present 

sizhtlv anrt «senbal interest is to make their customers 

S (e? tS ^ con empt for barbers and tailors and cobblers 

dSlsS resentment U the common man 

The barber \t pinched bis toe and chafed his heel 

the tailor cut clothe ^ d d no ^re than cut hair rather badly and 
£ a StS ^ had ceied to 

scarcely recO'Tiizf nowadays ie old world barber would 

hair and skin to to our teeth scrutmucs our mouth 

or dressmaker wall call m w* ^roed Often his fnend the tailor 
habits. vaiutions of our exercise and 

ft tom 

development Who have ** guardians of 

tators and so forth of ^^nesses 

have taken on the tasks of ih». general advisers who 

pnv3teconfessoraBdireneialar3/-#.«"*'*^ sjJieitor religious minister 
and dueenve pmf^ ^cse adv«,iy 

P wessons pmbaWj number uro or three times as big 
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a proportion of the whole population as the lawyers, educationists and 
doctors of the nineteenth century. They merge again into another 
stratum, the specialist teachers, concerned with developing and impart- 
ing skills and building up and maintaining the common ideolog5^ 
This class again passes by insensible degrees into the worlds of 
technical work, art, literature and scientific research. 

The primary producers and elaborators of material, our agricul- 
turalists, engineers, chemists, transport men and industrial directors, 
also do their work because they like doing it. It satisfies them. They 
like their materials, they like their difficulries, they like the order of 
their days. In spite of an increasing output per head of popularion 
and an increasing varietj' and elaboration of the tilings we use, socially 
or individually, die numerical proportion of this section of the human 
population does not increase. Efficiency still outruns need and desire. 
The two and a half years of compulsory public service, which is an 
integral part of our education, supplies a larger and larger proportion 
of such toil as is still unavoidable. 

This release of human energy from primary needs is a process that 
seems likely to continue indefinitely. And all the forces that have 
made our world-wide social life and keep it going direct that released 
energy’ towards the achievement of fresh knowledge and the accumula- 
tion and rendering of fresh experience. Tlrere is a continual sublima- 
tion of interest. Man becomes more curious, more excited, more 
daring, skilful, and pleasantly occupied every year. The more we 
learn of the possibilides of our world and the possibilities of ourselves, 
the richer, we learn, is our inheritance. This planet, which seemed 
so stem a mother to mankind, is discovered to be inc.xhaustible in its 
bounty. And the greatest discovery man has made has been the dis- 
covery of himself. Leonardo da Vinci rvith his immense breadth of 
vision, his creative fervour, his curiosity, his power of intensive work, 
was the precursor of the ordinary man, as the world is now producing 
him. 


§ 9. A New Phase in the History of Life 

From the point of view of the ecologist the establishment of the 
Modem State marks an epoch in biological history. It has been an 
adaptation, none too soon, of our species to chan^ng conditions that 
must otherwise have destroyed it. The immense developments and 
disasters of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries show us mankind 
scrambling on the verge of irreparable disaster. 

The infinite toil of millions of tormented brains, the devotion and 
persistence of countless forgotten devotees, gave form and clear purpose 
in time to what were at first mere flounderings and clutchings towards 
safety. The threatened race did not fall back into that abyss of extinc- 
tion which has swallowed up so'many of the bolder experiments of life. 
In pain and uncertainty it clambered past its supreme danger phase, 
and now it has stmggled to such a level of assurance, understanding 
and safety as no living substance has ever attained before. 
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Stress must be laid upon tliat word material. The physical sub- 
jugation and socialization of the human animal far outran his moral 
subjection. The history ^of mankind is also a history of education and 
compulsion. It is a record of give and take. Man almost up to the 
present day has remained at heart still the early savage, caring only 
for himself, for his sexual life, and, during the few years of their help- 
lessness, his children. He has been %villing to associate for aggression 
or for defence, but only very reluctantly for a common happiness. 
He has had to barter his freedom for the advantages of coUective 
action, but he has done so against the grain, needing persuasion, 
pressure and helpful delusions. 

The history of mankind has had to be very largely the history of 
a succession of religious and emotional inventions and reconstructions, 
to override the inherent distaste in the individual for subordination and 
self-sacrifice. At every opporhmity the individual has sought to 
recover its personal initiatives. Its egotism has battled instinctively 
of necessity to get the best of the bargain and receive with as little 
giving as possible. 

Man’s natural self struggles to do that now as strongly as ever he 
did. But he struggles now in a better light and more intelligently; he 
realizes what is impossible, and the long conflict of individu^ism with 
society has arrived at a rational compromise. We have learnt how to 
catch and domesticate the ego at an early stage and train it for purposes 
greater than itself. 


What has happened during the past three and a half centuries to 
^ human consciousness has been a sublimation of individuality. 
That phase is the quintessence of modem history. A large part of the 
commonplace life of man, the food-hunt, the shelter-hunt, the safety- 
hunt, has been lifted out of the individual sphere and socialized for 
ever. To that the human egotism has given its assent perforce. It 
has abandoned gambling and profit-seeking and all the wilder claims 
of property. It has ceased altogether to snatch, scramble and oust 
tor material ends. And the common man has also been deprived of 
any weapons for his ready combativeness and of any liberty in its 
rel^se. Nowadays even children do not fight each other. Gentleness 
m difference has become our second nature. 

^ that part of man’s life and interests has been socialized entirely 
natural disposition in the matter. In all those concerns the 
whole race is now confluent; it is becoming as much a colonial organism 
branching coral or polyp, though tlie ties that link us are not 
tleshly bands, but infinitely elastic and invisible and subtle. In the 
later chapters of this world history we have examined and displayed, 
with particular attention because of its culminating character, the 
^entiaJ individualism of the World War process, and we have told 
now, with what difficulty and after what scourgings, our race has been 
brought to its present phase of organized self-control. This 
phase IS the \ictory of creative power working through the individuali- 
ti« of a more intelligent minority, in the face of univc^l nonf^on, 
takmg mdeed advantage of that confusion to inaugurate our present 
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seems to me a little abruptly. But it is the end; he has written the 
word “Finis” here. I will add only one word or so by way of com- 
ment. I have called that manuscript a dream book. Was it a dream 
book or was it indeed, as he declared and believed it to be, a vision of 
the shape of things to come? Or — ^there is a third possibility. As 
dreaming, this book is far too coherent; as vision, incredulity creeps 
in. But was Raven, too busily employed and too obsessed by the 
sense of urgency to embark upon a detailed analysis of world develop- 
ment, was he trying nevertheless to sketch out in this fantastic form a 
general thesis at least about the condition of things to come? If this 
is neither a dream book nor a Sibylline history, tiien it is a theory of 
world revolution. Plainly the thesis is that history must now continue 
to be a string of accidents with an increasingly disastrous trend, until 
a comprehensive faith in the modernized World-State, socialistic, 
cosmopolitan and creative, takes hold of the human imaginahon. 
WTien the existing governments and ruling theories of life, the decaying 
religious and the decajdng political forms of today, have sufficiently 
lost prestige through failure and catastrophe, then and then only will 
world-wide reconstruction be possible. And it must needs be the work, 
first of all, of an aggressive order of religiously devoted men and women 
who will try out and establish and impose a new pattern of living upon 
our race. 


THE END 



